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Every one has heard the noise which a few brilliant scien- 
tists have made, and are still making, in this little planet of 
ours. Their sound has gone forth into all the world. Their 
writings are everywhere the themes of conversation among all 
classes, and the subjects of discussion in all sorts of period- 
icals—quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, and dailies. Our young 
men and our young misses, still in their teens, read them 
with avidity, and discuss, with marvellous glibness, the newest 
fashions in philosophy, religion, and science. They seem to 
have forgotten that there were ever any great men in the 
world before the advent of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and 
company. They have heard, no doubt, that there have been 
such men as Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Pascal, 
Kepler, Galileo, Bacon, Newton, and Butler; but they seem 
to regard them as little better than ‘ old fogies,’ whose old-fash- 
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ioned notions of providence and prayer are now fast becom. 
ing obsolete. 

We shall not fatigue the reader’s attention by a discussion 
of the details of the system of these new lights in philosophy, 
science, and religion. On the contrary, having studied their 
writings, we shall merely offer a few general reflections on the 
character of their minds, and the nature of their speculations. 

Their appearance has taken the world by surprise. This 
knot of scientists, one and all, are conceded to be exceedingly 
brilliant; and bursting on the world, like a comet, they have 
strewn after them a train of followers which seems to cover a 
third of the heavens. The first thing that strikes us is, that 
this portentous, blazing comet has a moveable tail-piece ; for 
it was only the other day that we saw it attached to a much 
meaner meteor of the air. Who does not remember the very 
recent reign of ‘ Knott and Gliddon,’ and the great noise, as 
of a mighty, rushing wind, which they made in the so-called 
learned world? It was the leading idea of Knott and Glid- 
don, as is well known, that al! the races of men, with all their 
astounding diversities, could not possibly have proceeded from 
one pair of progenitors. Hence, the demonstration being 
completed, it was confidently concluded that God, as his pre- 
tended word declares, did not make of one blood all the na- 
tions of the earth. The Bible was exploded; the Christian 
religion was overthrown; and the universal air rang with 
shouts of applause, and songs of Jo Triomphe, at the sublime 
_ achievement and victory of the philosophers of Alabama. But 
how soon that shout died away, and how suddenly another 
song was heard from most of the followers of Messrs. Anoté 
and Gliddon ! 

This new song they now send forth as the followers of 
Messrs. Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall, whose leading idea is 
diametrically opposed to that of their former guides. For 
these men, as all persons know, now contend, that not only all 
the races of men, but also all the species of animals and of 
plants, proceed from precisely one and the same ‘ primordial 
form.’ It was only the other day that these men, laughing at 
the credulity of priest-ridden Christians, believed that God 
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could not, or did not, make of one blood, or one pair, all the 
nations of men to dwell on the face of the whole earth. But 
now, at the bidding of their new teachers, they believe that 
Nature—that inanimate, unthinking, and unreasoning Na- 
ture—has made of one primordial form or cell, or at most of 
several such forms or cells, all the infinite variety of species in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. And again, as if in pro- 
found contempt of their recent faith, the same shouts are 
heard, and the same songs of triumph are sung—that the Bible 
has fallen, that Revelation is refuted, because it is made to ap- 
pear in the clear noonday of science that God did not create 
man at all, much less in his own image. In other words, be- 
cause, as Darwin has demonstrated, the biped man, and all 
other living things, have grown up out of the dark womb of 
Nature, from the same primordial forms or cells, without the 
fiat of a God. Thus, as we have already said, does the huge 
train of the new comet, or the moveable tail-piece, attach 
itself to every meteor which, with portentous glare, may 
happen to cross the pathway of the ‘ Sun of Righteousness.’ 
This theory is nothing new under the sun. It may be, and 
indeed is, admired for its novelty ; but it is, in fact, as old as 
the hills. Many advocates, too, has it had, both among the 
learned and unlearned, before the appearance of Messrs. 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and so forth. One of the most 
noted of these’is one of the characters in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
namely, the poor little negress Zopsey. When asked who 
made her, she replied, as every one is aware, ‘I’s not made at 
all; I jist growed.’ Now, this notion of the little negro is the 
leading idea of Darwin, tricked out and adorned with all the 
splendid spoils of science, like a full-grown daughter of Ethi- 
opia in all the meretricious finery of her holiday dress. 
Again, the great idea, the learned hypothesis, of Mr. Dar- 
win and the little negro was anticipated by Lord Monboddo. 
For, in the hands of the old Scotch Laird, as well as in those 
of the new English scientist, the theory of development cul- 
minates in the grand formula that man is a monkey, minus the 
tail, with a few anterior outgrowths to compensate for the loss 
of his posterior appendage. If we do not deny the grandeur 
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or the glory of the discovery, let us, at least, distribute the 
honor to whom honor is due, and not concentrate it all on one 
person or one age. Let the little negro, we say, as well asthe 
leafned Laird, come in for a share of the glory. Especially, 
let us not rob the little negro; for, as she had no learning and 
no science, she must have made the great discovery by a 
simple intuition of the soul or ‘faculty divine.’ 


Once more, according to the juvenile performance of J. J. 
Rousseau, man was, at first, a mere animal. In that perform- 
ance, he says, ‘ Some savages have been found to go upon all 
fours,’ not having reached, as yet, the erect form and intelli- 
gence of manhood. But ‘ the earth, abandoned to its natural 
fertility, and covered with immense forests, offers at each step 
magazines and retreats to the animals of every species. Men, 
dispersed among them, observe them, imitate their industry, 
and raise themselves thus even to the instincts of brutes.’ 
Happy transformation! Glorious development! Men actually 
raise themselves to the instuncts of brutes! It is in relation 
to this happy state, in which men and brutes were all equal, 
that Pope, in his Essay on Man, exclaims: 

‘Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid ; 

‘Man walked with beast, joint tenanting the shade. 

‘The same of his table, and the same his bed, 

‘No murder clothed him, and no murder fed.’ 
It was also in relation to this blessed state that Voltaire said, 
‘when I read Rousseau’s beautiful description of the state of 
nature, I feel inclined to resume my primitive rank in the 
scale of being, “ and go upon all fours.”’ Happy, indeed, had 
it been for the manhood of Voltaire, if this had been the only 
instance in which he had ever felt inclined to make a monkey 
of himself! But, unfortunately, the great wit was, in more 
particulars than one, disposed to illustrate in his own person 
the reverse process of development, or to show us Darwinism 
going backward. Pythagoras maintained, not that brutes ever 
become men, but that men often become brutes. If we were 
compelled to choose between the two themes, we should prefer 
the dream of Pythagoras to that of Darwin, as having more of 
historic evidence and verisimilitude in its favor. For, in fact, 
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we have frequently seen the rational and immortal parts of 
man sinking into the brute; we have never beheld that glori- 
rious image of the Divinity emerge from a mere animal. That 
is, except in the fine-spun theories of our modern scientists, or 
of other dreamers. And, besides, the theory of Pythagoras 
has the advantage of age on its side. 

Rousseau has, in one of his speculations, shown us this won- 
derful transformation, or development, of the mere animal 
into a man, free and intelligent. In passing from the state of 
nature, in which all animals are equal, to a state of society, 
the biped is, to use his own words, ‘ transformed from a stupid 
animal to a free, intelligent being—in a word, to a man.’ 
Thus it is, according to Rousseau, that our kind is first raised, by 
the natural principle of imitation, ‘ to the instinct of brutes,’ 
and then, by the natural instinct of society, ‘from the stupid 
animal to a free, intelligent being—in a word, to a man.’ Be- 
hold, then, in this old exploded dream of J. J. Rousseau, the 
new fangled theory of Darwin and others, according to which 
man is developed from the monkey.’ 

There is a similar hypothesis, however, much older than 
Topsey, or Monboddo, or Rousseau. It was long ago broached, 
and eloquently illustrated, as every student knows, by Lucre- 
tius, the great Roman poet, to say nothing of his great masters 
among the atheizing philosophers of the ancient world. We 
may, indeed, easily translate the old, effete cosmogony of Lucre- 
tius into that of Mr. Darwin, by simply putting ‘cells’ for 
‘seeds,’ by making a few slight and unimportant changes in 
the details of the system, leaving all its fundamental princi- 
ples untouched, and then causing the whole to blaze with 
decorations, or fine scraps, drawn from the great store-house 
of modern science. 

It is the boast of these men, and of their followers, that they 
stand in the very front rank of modern science. We concede 
the claim. We allow then, in their own province, to be kings, 
priests, and prophets. But when they travel beyond their own 
dominions, and pronounce on questions they have never 
studied, they violate an old maxim of wide application—the old 
1 Social Contrast. Book 1, chap. vi. 
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maxim, namely, that ‘ the shoemaker should stick to his last.’ 
Lucretius and his masters, as is well known, were, in questions 
pertaining to the natural sciences, far in advance of the phil- 


_ osophers of their age. But yet, as is equally well known, when 


they pass beyond their own province, and venture to pronounce 
on the great questions relating to man and God, they showed 
themselves to be the merest drivellers in philosophy. It was 
demonstrated then, as it is demonstrated now, that the very 
highest and brightest in the realm of the natural sciences may 
be the very lowest and meanest in philosophy, which is ‘the © 
Queen of the Sciences.’ ‘ The best eye,’ says Butler, ‘can only 
see in the direction in which it looks;’ and if these men— 
these scientists of the Darwinian school—have ever seriously 
looked into the nature of man, or into the idea of God, little 
fruit of their labors, and that, too, of the meanest and most 
withered sort, have they exhibited in their works. Science may 
shine forth in their writings ; but the great ideas of man, and 
of God therein, suffer a dark, if not a total, eclipse. Precisely 
the same thing happened in the ancient world. It was, in 
other words, the meanest of all the philosophical sects of anti- 
quity, or the one in which God and man appeared to the least 
advantage, which was most magnificently arrayed in the spoils 
of science. But, even with this recommendation in its favor, 
all the fire and genius, all the eloquence and poetry, of a Lu- 
cretius failed to screen the philosophy of Epicurus from the 
detestation andabhorrence of the moral sense of mankind. We 
predict the same fate for the kindred system of the very bril- 
liant scientists of the present day ; and shall, moreover, accord- 
ing to the full measure of our humble abilities, help to make 
this prediction good. 

When we looked into The Origin of Species, by Mr. Dar- 
win, our attention was forcibly arrested by a very remarkable 
passage, which does not seem to have attracted the notice of 
his critics. It is as follows: ‘J have given only the general 
conclusions at which I have arrived, with a few facts in illus- 
tration, but which, I hope, in most cases will suffice. No one 
can feel more sensibly than I do the necessity of hereafter pub- 
lishing all the facts, with references, on which my conclusions 
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have been grounded ; and J hope in a future work to do this. 
For I am well aware that scarcely a single point is discussed 
in this volume on which facts cannot be adduced, often appa- 
rently leading to conclusions directly opposite to those at 
which I have arrived. A fair result can be obtained only by 
fully stating and balancing the facts and arguments on both 
sides of each question ; and this is impossible here.’ (p. 18.) 
Thus, according to Mr. Darwin’s own confession, he has 
given ‘ only his general conclusions,’ and not the facts by which 
they are established. He still holds all his facts in reserve, ex- 
cept a very few; but he hopes these few will suffice. His ex- 
pectations have been more than realized. His conclusions have 
been taken on trust, and incentinently swallowed by his fol- 
lowers! He tells them plainly, that from the very few facts 
set before them in his book, they cannot ‘obtain a fair result.’ 
But what care they for fair results? The result they wish is 
before them; and though it deny the divine origin, and the 
eternal destiny, of their own species, they first gulp it down, 
apparently delighted with the nauseous dose, or doctrine, of 
their own degradation. He tells them that there is ‘scarcely 
a single point discussed’ in his volume which may not be op- 
posed by facts, apparently leading to conclusions diametrically 
opposite to his own. But what care they for adverse facts or 
conclusions? The one fact, or fancy, which degrades mankind 
in his origin to a level with the worms of the dust, and the one 
conclusion to which that fact, or fancy, so significantly points, 
are all they need. That is to say, the conclusion that no day 
shall ever dawn on the long night of the grave; for, if we have 
no reason to believe that God, by a glorious act of his power, 
raised man from the dust of the earth at first, we have none 
to hope that we will do so at last. Indeed, the original crea- 
tion of man from the dust of the ground, by an act of the 
divine omnipotence, is at once the type and the pledge of his 
final resurrection from the dust of the grave, by the manifest- 
ation of the same almighty power. If that power does not ex- 
ist, then our hope is vain. Hence, if either Darwin, or the 
devil, would cheat us out of such a hope, he must bait his hook 
with facts, and not with fancies. He must show us his pre- 
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mises, as well as his conclusions. He must show us his facts, 
and not merely his ‘general conclusions,’ if he would seduce 
us from the old-fashioned faith, and the glorious hope of Reve. 
lation. We can walk by faith, it is true, and not by sight; 
but then it must be by faith in God, and not in Darwin. He 
may assure us, as he does, that he has facts in reserve amply 
sufficient to establish his conclusions, and that he actually in- 
tends to publish them in a book. But we shall wait to see that 
book, and examine these facts, ere we adopt his new-fangled 
hypothesis. Shall we pin our faith to any man’s sleeve? If 
80, it shall be to the sleeve of a Socrates, a Plato, a Pascal, a 
Bacon, a Butler, or a Newton, rather than to that of a Darwin 
or a Huxley. He may transform himself into an angel of light, 
if he can, and surround himself with all the glories of science; 
but, if he would conquer our belief, he must show his facts and 
his demonstrations. His followers, who laugh at the credulity 
of Christians, may, if they please, illustrate their own infinite 
gullibility, by swallowing his hypothesis before it is proved, or 
established on a basis of facts. As for ourselves, we exclaim 
with Newton, ‘ Hypotheses non fingo;’ and absolutely refuse 
to embrace any theory until it be shown to rest on a solid 
foundation of facts. Much less the theory of Mr. Darwin, 
which so clearly seems to conflict with the word of God, as 
well as with the teachings of the wise and good in all ages; 
a theory, too, which annihilates the dignity of man, as well as 
obscures the glory of God. 

This theory is, in fact, a most amazing one. In the language 
of Professor Huxley, it boldly teaches that all ‘the infinite 
diversity of animal], and even vegetable, life’ has been devel- 
oped from ‘ the primordial form of a single cell.’ Developed, 
too, not by any influence or agency of the Divine Being, but 
simply and solely by ‘ the law of natural selection.’ 

But our quarrel with these men relates not so much to the 
origin of man, as to their views and sentiments respecting God, 
if they believe in any God at all; and if so, in which sort of a 
God they do not permit us to see. They are so very reticent 
on this point, and their views, in so far at least as they appear 
1 The Origin of Species, p. 29. 
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in their writings, are so vague, so obscure, and so vacillating, 
that we can only feel after them in the dark, and, after all, 
ly guess at their meaning. But if we venture to do this, 
and use our very best endeavors to do them exact justice, they 
complain that they are misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Now, here the great question is, do they wish to be under- 
stood? If so, is it not perfectly evident that, by one single 
article of faith, or a few plain words, they could make their 
views clearly known, and thereby put an end forever to the 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations of which they so 
loudly complain? If, instead of this open and honest course, 
they choose to hide themselves, as theologians, in clouds and 
darkness, of whom have they any reason to complain that they 
are misunderstood, except of themselves? Are their views of 
a question so vital and so transcendent as the being and attri- 
butes of God of no consequence to themselves or to the world ? 
Is it safe, is it wise, is it right, that, while the powers of light 
and the powers of darkness are engaged in such fierce con- 
flict respecting the character of God, they should remain 
neutral? We can only answer, that he who, in such a con- 
flict, is not for us, is against us. If they are on the Lord’s 
side, then let them speak out like men, and show that they 
are not cowards nor traitors. Let them speak out, we say, 
and define their position, and cease this everlasting dodging in 
- the clouds and shadows of an impenetrable obscurity. This is 
the question: Are they on the Lord’s side or not? Whether 
they are or not, we may apply to them the tremendous words: 
‘Curse ye Meroz, curse ye the inhabitants thereof, curse ye 
bitterly, because they came not up to the help of the Lord— 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ Tens of thou- 
sands, and hundreds of thousands of infidels, as they cannot 
but know, take shelter under their speculations, and plead 
their authority for the position assumed by them. How, then, 
if they are not infidels themselves, can they look on, and re- 
main silent, without proving false to themselves and to the cause 
of God? Especially since, as they also know, that some of the 
most learned and logical of their followers, such as Biichner, 
and other German writers, have demonstrated that their prin- 
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-ciples lead, by necessary consequence, into the dark and star. 
less abyss of atheistic materialism ; a deep and awful abyss in 
which there is no God, no hope, and no sign of a life beyond 
the grave. The religious world is, indeed, deeply indebted to 
the bold German, Dr. Biichner, because he has shown with 
such overwhelming logic the detestable conclusions to which 
the principles of Darwin and Huxley necessarily lead, and 
because he has exposed, in a flood of scorching light, the 
cowardly dodges and inconsistencies of these founders of the 
modern atheistical school of development. 

Dr. Biichner quotes from the writings of Professor Huxley the 
clear and unmistakable words: ‘ Ever leaving Mr. Darwin’s 
views aside, the whole analogy of natural operations furnishes 
so complete and crushing an argument against the intervention 
of any but what are termed secondary causes in the production 
of all the phenomena of the universe that, in view of the im- 
mediate relations between Man and the rest of the living 
world, and between the forces exerted by the latter and all 
other forces, J can see no excuse for doubting that all are 
céordinated terms of Nature's great progression, from the 
formless to the formed—from the inorganic to the organtc— 
From blind force to conscious intellect and will.’ Thus, 
according to the most explicit words of Professor Huxley: ‘In 
the production of all the phenomena of the universe’ there is 
nothing—absolutely nothing—but the intervention, or opera- 
tion, of ‘ secondary causes,’ as they ‘are termed.’ There is no 
First Cause, as the greatest thinkers of all ages and nations 
have so fondly dreamed; or, if there be, it has really never 
caused any thing, never produced any phenomena, in the 
universe. In other words, all the phenomena of the great 
universe, from its cradle to its grave, are due entirely and ex- 
clusively to falsely called ‘secondary causes.’ Secondary 
-eauses, indeed! Why, they are the only causes—the alpha 
and omega of all science, philosophy and religion. Professor 
Huxley ‘can see no excuse’ for the doubt; but whether we 
be excused by him or not, we still doubt the grand conclusion 
and climax of his ‘ philosophy,’ as it is called, that all the 


1 Man in the Past, Present, and Future. By Dr. L. Biichner. p. 115. 
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phenomena of the universe are produced and governed by 
secondary causes alone, are merely ‘the coordinated terms of 
Nature’s great progression, from the formless to the formed— 
from the inorganic to the organic—from blind force to con- 
scious intellect and will.’ With or’ without his leave, or ex - 
cuse, we must believe that the universe was produced by 
+eonscious intellect and will,’ and not ‘ conscious intellect and 
will’ by the universe, or any of its blind forces. We must 
believe that God, the great First Cause of all things, is Light, 
and that in him there is no darkness at all. We must believe, 
moreover, that the blindness, which he sees in the Force that 
produced the universe, is in his own mind only, and not in the 
thing itself. The Force which fills the throne of the universe 
is not a blind Fate, but a most free, intelligent, wise, loving, 
and almighty Father. 
Having quoted the above passage from Professor Huxley, 
Dr. Biichner truly adds: ‘It would be impossible to express 
more distinctly and directly the fundamental idea of the 
materialistic conception of the universe and nature, and the 
developmental theory which stands in necessary connection 
therewith.’ (p. 115.) Again, says Professor Huxley, ‘ As 
certainly as every future is composed of a present and a past, 
so surely will the natural science of the future more and 
more extend the empire of matter and natural lav, till it 
‘becomes synonymous with knowledge, sense, and action.’ 
Thus, as Dr. B. declares, ‘ matter’ and ‘ natural law’ are ‘ the 
two conceptions which in future are destined to set aside all 
other methods of explanation;’ allowing no place even for 
God in the production and government of the world. Having 
reached this grand conclusion, Professor Huxley says: ‘ The 
consciousness of this great truth weighs, it seems to me, like a 
nightmare upon some of the best spirits of the present time. 
They watch what they call the spread of materialism with the 
same feelings of terror and impotent anguish which the sav- 
age experiences during a solar eclipse, when he sees the great 
shadow creeping over the face of the sun.’ 
The feeling is the same ; and the cause is also the same. The 
ignorant savage, not knowing that it is a mere shadow, fancies 
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that the sun is about to be extinguished. In like manner, jf 
good men tremble with ‘ feelings of terror and impotent an- 
guish,’ when they see the great shadow of science, as it calls 
itself, creeping over the face of God, this is only because their 
ignorance, or weak and timid faith, is too easily alarmed. It 
is merely a shadow, and will soon pass away, leaving the face 
of the Almighty more clear, more bright, more beautiful, and 
more cheering than before. 

We have read, nay, we have studied, the bold attempt of 
Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, and others, to explain the origin of 
all things by the operation of ‘ secondary causes’ only, ‘ without 
the hypothesis of a God.’ But we have no time, at present, 
to expose the huge gaps, the vast logical chasms, in the strue- 
ture of their weak, incoherent, and crazy system. And besides, 
we feel little disposed to weary the patience of our readers, or to 
insult the intelligence of the nineteenth century, by the detailed 
refutation of a theory which makes Blind Force the Father of 
the universe. Having examined their speculations, we have 
risen from the dreary task, from the miserable drudgery, with 
a clearer conviction and a deeper sense of the truth of the old 
reflection—how poor, how paltry, how pitiful are all the cos- 
mogonies of men, when compared with the sublime utterance 
of Moses, ‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.’ 

How blind the men who, like Professor Huxley, can see 
only Blind Force in the Father of the universe! Is not the 
very eye in them darkened? How such blindness, moral and 
religious, could have happened to such minds, is one of the 
most curious and profoundly interesting problems in the nat- 
ural history of mankind—a problem which relates, not to the 
genesis of species, but to the genesis of ideas; not to the rise, 
growth, and development of matter, but to the fall, decay, and 
degradation of mind. It inquires, not how ‘blind force’ 
and ‘ natural law’ have, in the first place, raised dead, inert, 
formless matter into all the beautiful forms of animated nature, 
and then developed the animal] nature of man into ‘the image 
of God,’ as conscious intelligence and free, self-active will, but 
how they have prevented that image, whose germ was originally 
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planted in the soul of man, from the development and recogni- 
tion of itself, and, through itself, of the divine glory of the 
Father of spirits. In fine, not how senseless cells have been 
developed into animals, and animals into men, but how immor- 
tal souls have failed to be developed into a knowledge of God. 
This is the great question on which, in conclusion, we propose 
to offer a few reflections. 

It is one of the profound sayings of Jacobi, and one of the 
most pregnant passages ever penned by man, that ‘ature 
conceals God. For, through her whole domain, Nature reveals 
only fate, only an indissoluble chain of mere efficient causes, 
without beginning and without end, excluding, with equal 
necessity both Providence and chance. An independent agency, 
a free original commencement, within her sphere, and origina- 
ting from her powers, is absolutely impossible. Working 
without will, she takes counsel neither of the good nor of the 
beautiful ; creating nothing, she casts up from her dark abyss 
only eternal transformation of herself, unconsciously and with- 
out end; furthering, with the same ceaseless industry, decline, 
and increase, death and life—never producing what alone is of 
God, and supposes liberty the witness, the immortal.’ 

‘Man reveals God. For man, by his intelligence, rises above 
Nature, and, in virtue of his intelligence, is conscious of him- 
self as a power not only independent of, but opposed to, 
Nature, and capable of resisting, conquering, and controlling 
her, As he has a living faith in this power superior to nature, 
so has he a belief in God, a feeling, an experience of His ex- 
istence. As he does not believe in this power, so he does not 
believe in God ; he sees, he experiences naught in existence 
but nature, necessity, fate.’ 

These words, if properly pondered and applied, explain the 
astounding blindness of men of science, of the mere students 
of Natare, to the being and the attributes of God, If a man, 
though he be a Tyndall, devote himself almost exclusively to 
the study of nature, his mind may become so moulded and 
formed by the force of habit, that he can see naught in the 
universe but nature, necessity, fate. He may study ‘ heat as 
a mode of motion,’ and ‘sound as a mode of motion,’ and 
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‘light as a mode of motion ;’ nay, all the phenomena and pro. 


cesses of nature as ‘ modes of motion,’ until the soul of man 
itself is viewed by him merely as ‘a mode of motion.’ Hig 
mind may, in fact, be transformed into the image of the object 
he has worshipped ; and that image, therefore, he sees every- 
where. That is, he sees everywhere only nature, necessity, 
fate. He ever sees ‘ blind force,’ or fate, as the throne of the 
universe ; and in man he sees nothing ‘superior to nature.’ 
He sees in him only a link—a little brighter and better than 
usual, perhaps—but still only a link in the ‘ indissoluble chain 
of efficient causes’ and effects, which runs, without beginning 
and without end, around the universe, binding all things fast 
in fate. Would he, after such studies and the formation of 
such habits, look ‘through nature up to nature’s God’? If 
so, the medium is opaque, and so he sees nothing but nature. 
He sees, and he can see, nothing ‘ superior to nature.’ He sees 
no mind, no ‘free original commencement,’ no self-active 
power or will, and, consequently, no God, in any proper sense: 
of the word. As in nature, so in the wide universe, he beholds 
everything move only as it is moved, and, consequently, the: 
sublime idea of an ‘ unmoved Mover of the heavens and the 
earth ’ is as foreign to his conceptions as it was familiar to the- 
mind of a Plato, or an Aristotle, or a Newton. The idea ofa 
great First Cause never dawns on his mind ; and all things are,. 
therefore, explained by him as the product of ‘secondary 
causes’ only. The two conceptions of ‘ matter’ and of ‘ natu- 
ral law’ become, in his vocabulary, ‘synonymous with knowl- 
edge, sense, and action!’ He makes his conceptions, low and: 
narrow as they are, the measure of the universe ; and thereby 
excludes the idea of a God, or of a Great First Cause, from: 
the articles of his faith. 

You must not, however, call him an atheist. For, if he can 
say with Helvetius, that he is not an atheist, who says ‘ that 
motion is God,’ for ‘ motion produces all things.’ Or, if he 
puts ‘ blind force,’ or ‘ matter and natural law,’ in the place of 
God, you must not call him an atheist; for ‘ blind force,’ 
‘matter and natural law,’ have produced al] things, and still 
preside over all the grand ‘ progressions of Nature,’ The 
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writer of this school, who has written most largely on tke idea 
of God, comes to the conclusion that he is absolutely ‘ unknown 
and unknowable;’ thus placing Darkness instead of Light on 
the throne of the universe. Each and every member of this. 
school, indeed, seems to have his own god or idol. “With one, 
he is simply motion ; with another, * matter and local motion ;” 
with a third, ‘matter and natural law;’ and with a fourth, 
‘blind force,’ beaming with the glories of science, with ‘sec- 
ondary causes’ for his ministering angels. Such men may be, 
if you please, giants in science ; they are certainly pigmies in 
philosophy. Having blotted out the great Central Light of 
the universe, they dwell in darkness and in the shadows of 
death. If, indeed, they were only sensible of their condition, 
as sunk in ‘ the dark abyss of nature,’ without God and with- 
out hope in the world, they would exclaim with the blind hero 
of Milton’s Samson Agonistis : 
‘O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 
Without all hope of day !’ 

But these Samsons of science are blind—not in the bodily eye,. 
which looks outward upon Nature, but in the mental eye, 
which looks upward to God. Hence, with a Huxley anda 
Spencer, they see only ‘ blind force’ on the throne above the 
worlds; the absolutely dark, ‘ unknown and unknowable.’ 

Do they worship their own gods? What worship, we ask,. 
is due to the Blind Force of Huxley, or to the absolutely ‘ un- 
known and unknowable’ Darkness of Herbert Spencer? ‘The 
worship offered in such a religion must be,’ says Professor 
Huxley, ‘“ for the most part of the silent sort ”—silent not 
only as to the spoken word, but silent as to the mental con- 
ception also.’ ‘It will be difficult to distinguish,’ as Mivart well 
says, ‘the followers of this religion from the followers of 
nove. .. . For therein enjoins the cultivation of sentiments 
of love and devotion to God, and the practice of their external 
expression. Atheism forbids both, while the simply non-theist 


abstains in conformity with the prohibition of the atheist, and — 


thus practically sides with him.’ Since the worship of their 
religion is, however, of the silent sort, we have good reason to 
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believe that they are among the most devout of men. But if, 
instead of silence, they should make the world resonnd with 
the worship of their new-fangled gods, how much better would 
this be than any other—the basest idolatry? 

‘Some men,’ says the Master of Wisdom, ‘ become attached 
to particular sciences and contemplations, either from suppo- 
sing themselves the authors and inventors of them, or from 
having bestowed the greatest pains upon such subjects, and thus 
become most habituated to them. If men of this description 
apply themselves to philosophy and contemplations of an 
unwersal nature, they wrest and corrupt them by their pre- 
conceived fancies.’ In illustration of this aphorism, he men- 
tions ‘ the chemists’ who ‘ formed a fanciful philosophy with 
the most confined views, from a few experiments of the fur- 
nace. And ‘Gilbert, too,’ he continues, ‘having employed 
himself most assiduously in the consideration of the magnet, 
immediately established a system of philosophy to coincide 
with his favorite pursuit.’ But no more striking illustration 
of the truth of the aphorism in question could be furnished 
than the course pursued by the scientists of the present day. 
For, having devoted themselves, soul and body, to the study 
of ‘ particular sciences,’ they wrest and corrupt the whole body 
of philosophy and theology by recasting and remolding them 
in conformity with their narrow views. Having seen, as they 
imagine, how a few things, or phenomena of nature, are pro- 
duced by ‘matter and natural law’ alone; and having be- 
come intoxicated with their success, they reel out with the 
infinite absurdity that all things, all plants, all animals, and 
all men, are produced by the same ‘ secondary causes.’ Thus 
is all mind or will, as a self-conscious and self-active power, 
eliminated from the universe, leaving only ‘ nature, necessity, 
and fate,’ as the residuum of their philosophy. Leaving, in 
in other words, nothing superior to nature; their very gods 
themselves, if gods they may be called, are not the masters, 
but the slaves, of ‘natural law.’ It is no wonder, then, that 
they should deny, as they do, the reality of providence, the 
possibility of miracles, and the efficacy of prayer. Their idea 
1 Novum Organum. Booki. Aphorism 54. 
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of God, and of his relation to the world, necessitate their views 
respecting providence, miracles, and prayer. On the other 
hand, the reality of providence, the moral need of miracles, 
and the duty of prayer, are corollaries flowing from the true 
idea of God, and of his relation to the world, as clearly as the 
rays of the sun ffow from his flaming disk. So true is it that 
the great controversies which philosophy has with science, or, 
more properly speaking, with the mushroom philosophy of 
scientists, turn on the idea of God and his relation to the uni- 
verse. Hence, if we would lay the axe right at the root of this 
Upas tree of infidelity, we must study, and develop, and estab- 
lish in the minds of men this idea of God and his relation to 
nature. 

But this, of course, cannot be even adopted on the present 
occasion. We shall, in conclusion, quote one other profound 
aphorism from ‘the Master of Wisdom.’ ‘It is true,’ says he, 
‘that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism; but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.’ 
Especially is this the case when the ‘little philosophy’ is 
wrested into a confermity with the narrow, confined, and ex- 
clusive views of mere scientists, and corrupted by their jejune 
speculations and fancies. The study of nature leads to science, 
but philosophy begins with the study of man—of mind—and 
ends in the knowledge of God. Let those, then, whohave studied 
matter, and matter alone, stand aloof from the domain of phil- 
osophy. For, however brilliant they they may be in science, 
they can only babble in philosophy. If history proves any- 
thing, it absolutely demonstrates that a man may be as great 
in the particular science he has studied—even as great as the 
illustrious La Place himself—and yet hardly above, if not be- 
low, contempt in philosophy, ‘the Queen of the Sciences.’ 

Plato has, with the hand of a great master, struck the precise 
intellectual cause of all atheism. ‘ The cause of all impiety and 
irreligion among men is,’ says that ‘ Prince of Philosophers,’ 
‘the reversing in themselves the relative subordination of mind 
and body; they have, in like manner, in the wniverse, made 
that to be first which was second, and that to be second which 
was first ; for while, in the generation of all things, mind and 
2 
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final causes precede matter and efficient causes, they, on the 
contrary, have viewed matter and material things as absolutely 
prior, in the order of the universe, to intelligence and design ; 
and thus departing from an error in relation to themselves, 
they have ended in a subversion of the Godhead.’ 


Marvelous and immortal words! As true are they now— 
at this moment—as they were two thousand years ago; laying 
bare, for all ages and all nations of the world, the roots of ¢ all 
impiety and irreligion among men.’ We behold in them, as 
in a mirror, the intellectual causes of the atheism of a Demo- 
critus and an Epicurus, no less than of that of a Darwin and a 
Huxley. 


The original, the root of error, is relative to themselves. 
They subordinate, in themselves, mind to body. Thus, says 
Huxley, like others of the same school, ‘ Mind is thought,’ and 
‘thought is a function of matter ;’ which is, as completely as 
possible, to subordinate mind to body. Or, in other words, 
to degrade mind, and all that is god-like in man, to a mere 
function or phenomenon of matter. Let us follow him, for a 
moment, as he traces this first principle, or postulate, to its in- 
evitable conclusion. 


In his famous work, entitled ‘ Man’s Place in Nature,’ he 
institutes, first of all, a comparison between man and the men- 
like apes. He is careful, however, only to compare their 
bodies. Having completed this profound investigation in com- 
parative anatomy, and illustrated his own learning, he draws 
the conclusion, that ‘man’s place in nature’ is, after all, 
merely that of a ‘ modified animal,’ or a monkey minus the tail. 
Nay, thanks to the present advanced condition of the sciences, 
he has actually discovered a ‘ race of monkeys without a tail; 
and so left Lord Monboddo far behind! What! shall we be 
told that the dignity of a man, that the glory of our common 
humanity, depends on the shape of his backbone, or the size 
of his big toe? No—ten thousand times, no! For if, as to 
his body, God has made man only a little higher than the 
monkeys; yet, as to his mind, has He made him only a little 
lower than the angels. Shall we judge the jewel by the cas- 
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ket? and shall we, thus judging, degrade the image of the 
Divine Majesty to the likeness of a monkey ? 

The body represents God as a house does the builder; but 
the mind represents Him as a son does the father. Shall we, 
then, judge the inhabitant by the house he dwells in? Is the 
son, though lodged in a manger, any the less a child or an 
heir? Or place him where you will, whether in a mean or in 
a majestic body, is he not everywhere in a temple, which he 
makes vocal with the praises of the Most High? That is, ex- 
cept where the germs of the God-like, originally planted in 
him, have failed to be developed; and then his worship is, 
like that of the Dumb Brutes and the Darwinians, all of ‘ the 
silent sort.’ 

In the second place, this error in regard to themselves, 
which views body as the soma of life, and light, and mind, be- 
comes an infinite error in regard to God and the universe. 
For though, in ‘ the generation of all things,’ a far-seeing mind 
plans and produces the unity, the order, the harmony, and the 
beauty of the universe; yet they, on the contrary, view mat- 
ter and material things as absolutely prior, in the order of ex- 
istence, to intelligence and design ; thus ending in the subver- 
sion of the Godhead, and the deification of Blind Force or 
Fate. 

‘ Light,’ says Plato, ‘is the shadow of God.’ ‘ Darkness,’ 
say these blind leaders of the blind, ‘is the very essence of 
God.’ ‘God is light,’ says a greater than Plato, ‘and in Him 
there is no darkness at all.’ Yet, if the dumb brutes could 
only speak the thing that is in them, they would say, with the 
Darwinians, that God is darkness, and in him there is no light 
at all. Or, in the words of Spencer, Huxley, and the rest, 
that He is the absolutely ‘unknown and the unknowable,’ 
whose worship is silence, and whose iron sceptre is blind force. 
If the Darwinian theory be true, then is it not evident that 
neither He nor His disciples are, as yet, sufficiently developed 
to be judges of man or God, of philosophy or religion ? Is it not 
evident that, with the whole animal creation, they are still too 
deeply sunk in the dark abyss of nature to see that which is 
above nature, namely, the universe of mind—beaming every- 
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where, and beaming with the image of God—even with his 
free, self-active will, his designing intelligence, and'‘his crea- 
tive skill? But all these things are hid from the mere students 
of nature. Not one ray of the eternal, ever blessed light, that 
‘God is love,’ ever touches, or gilds, the outskirts of the dark- 
ness in which they dwell, much less penetrates its awful 
depths! Going as they do, bent and bowed downjall the days 
of their life, in the study of mere nature, or matter] and the 
modes of motion, the great God of heaven and earth himself 
often becomes to them, as he is to the brutes, ‘the Unknown 
and the Unknowable.’ 

But ‘Man reveals God! It is the mind, however, and not 
the body, which makes the man. He may, if you please, have 
the backbone, or the big toe, of the monkey ; but 


‘A man is a man for ’a that.’ 


His body may, if Mr. Huxley likes, be no better than a mon- 
key’s ; but it is the jewel, not the casket ; it is the god-like in 
man, and not the brute-like, which makes all the difference. 
It is not the house, but the inhabitants; it is not the temple, 
but the worshippers, which make the glory of the world. In 
the sublime language of an ancient ‘philosopher, ‘ There is no- 
thing great on earth but man; there is nothing great in man 
but mind.’ We mean mind, then, and not machinery, when 
we repeat the words of Pope— 


‘The proper study of mankind is man,’ 


For it is this study, and this study alone, which reveals God. 
But having, in the first place, ‘ looked through nature ’—that is, 
through human nature—‘ up to nature’s God,’ we may then 
behold all nature glorified in Him. We may then, with 
Anaxagoras, and Socrates, and Plato, see one eternal, uncre- 
ated, and supreme ous or Mind seated on the throne of the 
universe, and there reigning as the Creator, Preserver, and 
Benefactor of all things; the Master, and not the slave, of his 
own laws; the Father of Spirits, in short, and not the sheer 
figment of a purblind science. It is to thee, O Almighty 
Father of men and of angels! that we bend the knee, and not 
to ‘the blind force,’ nor to ‘the natural law,’ nor to ‘the 
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necessity,’ nor to ‘the fate,’ of the schools. It is to thee, O 
Father! at once free, intelligent, self-active, wise and good, 
that we lift our adoring hearts, and not to the dark ‘ Unknown 
and Unknowable’ deity, god, or idol of modern science. It is to 
thee, O Father of Mercies! that, from the dark abyss of nature, 
and sin, and death, we cry aloud, and, with hope and joy un- 
utterable, look for deliverance, life, and light. And we thank 
thee, O Father! that although thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, thou hast revealed them unto babes and 
sucklings. In other words, that, although thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and learned of this world, who have 
wished to hide themselves from thee, thou hast revealed them 
to all who, in the spirit of little children, have ‘ cried unto 
thee from the depths.’ 

But there are moral, as well as intellectual, causes of athe- 
ism; but upon these moral causes we have, at present, no time 
to dwell. Hence, we shall sum up the substance of this dis- 
course, and dismiss our new lights in philosophy in the words 
of a distinguished writer: ‘ The souls of men,’ says he, ‘ spend- 
ing themselves about bodily and material acts, and conversing 
only with sensible things; they afe apt to acquire such deep 
stamps of material phantasms to themselves, that they cannot 
imagine their being (or the being of a God) to be any other 
than material and divisible, though of a fine, ethereal nature.’ 
Behold, then, the genesis of the materialistic views of the Dar- 
winian school, by which all mind, both in heaven and earth, 
is blotted from the panorama of the universe! Thought is, 
with these men, like heat, sound, or light, merely a mode of 
motion. Or, in the language of David Hume, whom these 
men expressly acknowledge as their master in philosophy, 
mind is merely ‘ the little agitation of the brain we call think- 
ing.’ Hence, when that ‘little agitation ’ ceases, mind is no 
more, and all idle dreams about the great ‘Unknown’ is at 
an end forever. 
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Art. II.—1. A Review of Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
By T. Babington Macaulay. Edinburgh Movin. Onto. 
ber, 1840. 


2. The Difficulties of Protestantism. Art. IV, Westminster 
Review. July, 1872.‘ 

Lord Macaulay, the great essayist, in reviewing Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, thirty-two years ago, expressed surprise 
that Protestantism ‘did so much, yet did no more; that the 
Church of Rome, after losing a large part of Europe, not only 
ceased to lose, but actually regained nearly half of what she 
had lost.’ Admitting the correctness of this, we cannot be sur- 
prised at Macaulay’s perplexity, believing as he did that the 
world was becoming constantly more enlightened, and that 
this enlightenment was favorable to the Protestant cause, 
while it was adverse to Roman Catholicism. But many im- 
portant events have occurred in the religious history of the 
world since 1840, and of such a character as to bring to light 
the fact that Protestantism has been neither dead nor sleeping, 
but, on the contrary, has made a steady encroachment on the 
domain of Popery. To show that such is the fact is the object 
of this article. 

The term ‘ Protestant’ was first applied to those Reformers 
who, protesting against a decree of the imperial Diet held at 
Spires in 1529, appealed to a General Council. From this cir- 
cumstance the followers of Luther were called Protestants, 
and the name came to be applied afterward to all bodies of 
Christians not within the pale of the Greek or Roman Catholic 
Church. Hence many have doubtless believed that Protes- 


1 We do not propose to follow the line of argument pursued by the writer 
of this article in his twofold attempt to show that Catholicism will outlive 
Protestantism, and that both systems must ultimately pass away. We deem 
it unnecessary, for two reasons: First, his arguments, are for the most part, 
old, having been advanced time an again by such writers as Hume and 
Payne. Secondly, we shall attempt to make our conclusion, clearly deduced 
from historical facts, completely refute his conclusions, arrived at by specula- 
tive reasoning. 
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tantism originated in the sixteenth century, with the preach- 
ing of Martin Luther, whereas it is older than Catholicism 
itself. Indeed, as a system of positive doctrines it is as old as 
the writings of St. Paul. In the year 606, when the supremacy 
of the Roman bishop was first acknowledged by the other 
bishops of the West, there were those who, obscure and with- 
out influence, perhaps, protested against this arrogant and 
unwarrantable claim of the Roman Bishop. Small and feeble 
was the Protestant army at that early age, but it hesitated not 
to begin that war with all-powerful Rome, which, every year 
assuming greater proportions, has continued even down to the 
present day. In order that we may better understand the 
character of this contest, and the position of the parties thereto, 
it may be well to notice briefly the principal doctrines and 
practices which separate Romanists and Protestants. 

All Protestant denominations are agreed upon the funda- 
mental, sometimes galled the essential, doctrines of Christianity. 
They all stand upon a common foundation, for they accept 
the Bible as the only revelation made by God to man; hence 
they wholly reject the authority of the traditions of the Church. 
Furthermore, a Protestant is one who believes that only by 
taith in Jesus Christ can salvation come unto men. 

From a Protestant stand-point, chief among the enemies of 
the religion of his Lord, rises the blood-stained fabric of the 
Roman Hierarchy, in which he beholds the Beast drunk with 
the blood of the saints, the apocalyptic Babylon, and the Mother 
of Harlots. Next among these enemies there rises the many- 
headed form of Infidelity, whose aims tend to subvert society, 
and to pull down all governments, and thus reduce man to his 
savage state, extinguish the light of 2,000 years, and, cutting 
the world loose from its ancient moorings, send it a forsaken 
and fatherless orb drifting through the dark abyss of eternity. 
In addition to these, we might mention Mahometanism as a 
very determined foe in some countries, Paganism and bigotry 
in others; but all these are only different creations of man’s 
arch-enemy, which have been, and still are, used by him with 
great effectiveness in hindering the progress of that work in- 
augurated by the Son of God himself, by which man may be 
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rescued from the bondage of a sensual and ignoble life, and 
introduced into the light and liberty of the sons of God. 

The position which Popery occupies in this contest will be 
more clearly perceived by considering whence it is, what its 
teachings are, and what was, and still is, its spirit. 

Several centuries after the establishment of Christianity on 
the earth, we see the bishops of Rome setting up a claim to 
supremacy. They persisted in this claim until it was finally 
yielded by nearly all the Western bishops, about the year 606. 
From that time to the present the right to.exercise jurisdiction 
over the whole Church has been tenaciously held by the 
Roman pontiffs. 

Before 606, errors had crept into the Church, but after this 
period they poured in like a flood. The world was then igno- 
rant, and, consequently, easily imposed upon. Through nine 
hundred years the Roman pontiffs, with their satellites, held a 
continual high carnival at the expense of the nations they had 
so effectually duped. Rolling in luxury, and revelling in all 
the good things of this world, they only studied how to keep 
up the delusion so profitable to themselves, and to maintain 
that seat so boldly and blasphemously usurped. Did any man, 
reading the Bible for himself, dare to form and express an 
opinion at variance with the teachings of Rome, his presump- 
tion was punished with a cruel death. Now in one locality, 
and then in another, would the people rise up and, protesting 
against the injustice and impiety of Rome, attempt to break 
the manacles which fettered them, but every such attempt 
ended in the wholesale butchery of the would-be freemen. 

Was that religion which Christ and his Apostles had estab- 
lished to prove a curse to mankind rather than the blessing it 
was intended to be? Was the Bishop of Rome, with his cohort 
of priests, to lord it forever over God’s heritage? Was this 
Man of Sin, who had exalted himself to the seat of the Most 
High, to continue unchecked in his mad and selfish ambition ; 
to continue unchecked in his blasphemous assumptions, and con- 
tinue to darken the world which Christ had come to enlighten ? 
No! God’s truth, though seemingly crushed, will ever rise 
triumphant, and God’s light, though extinguished here, will 
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blaze forth yonder with increased brilliancy. Popery, then, 
has not been successful, because it has been found fighting 
against principles which are destined to rise victorious from 
every contest with opposing foes—principles which are des- 
tined to live and flourish long after every institution now 
arrayed against them shall have crumbled into utter nothing- 
ness. These principles are those religious truths held by the 
great mass of Protestants. 

As we before intimated, to understand rightly the position 
and bearing of Popery in this contest, we must have some idea 
of what it is—especially some knowledge of its distinguishing 
dogmas. 

The infallibility of the Roman Church has long been one of 
its fundamental tenets; but whether this privilege rested 
solely in the Pope, or in a General Council, has always been an 
unsettled question among papists themselves. The Vatican 
Council, however, assembled in 1870, decreed that this won- 
derful function rested in the Pope. Now, if the present Pope 
be infallible, all his predecessors must have been ; therefore, 
this Council had the effrontery to stand up before the civilized 
world and proclaim that men, whom all the world know to 
have been sensualists and murderers,’ were guided in all their 
judgments and decisions by the unerring Spirit of God. We 
might have expected nothing else from Spanish, Italian or 
Austrian Catholics, but when we saw Englishmen and Amer- 
icans, men who have breathed the air of liberty from the 
cradle, men whose very instincts ought to have told them 
better, aiding the cunning Jesuit in promulging a decree, the 
tendency of which is to subvert all liberty, whether civil or 
religious, we had a feeling very much akin to that which must 
have agitated the breasts of the comrades of Arnold when they 
first learned of his treachery. 

1 For example: Of the four Popes who successively occupied the papal 
chair during the generation immediately preceding the Reformation, Sixtus 
IV was a shameless nepotist and a debauchee, having, it is said, established 
a public brothel at Rome. Innocent VIII was a man of like character. 
Alexander VI comes next, the enormity of whose wickedness is unparalleled 


in the annals of the race, save in the lives of his own children, Cesar and 
Lucretia Borgia; and lastly, Leo X, a voluptuary and atheist. 
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Another essential doctrine of popery is the supremacy of the 
Pope; which means that the Bishop of Rome has power and 
jurisdiction over all Christians. Of this doctrine it is only 
necessary to say, that it is not only not enjoined by the Scrip- 
tures, but is expressly forbidden by them. Again, this Church, 
so-called, pronounces an anathema upon all who deny that the 
sacraments are more or less than seven—viz.: baptism, con- 
firmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme unction, orders, and 
matrimony. Bear in mind, however, that the first Council 
which determined the sacraments to be seven was held in 
Florence in 1438 ; surely it took some time for this ¢nfallible 
Church to ascertain definitely the number of the sacraments! 
The Council of Trent decreed that grace was conferred by the 
mere administration of these sacraments. Concerning the 
eucharist, we should remark that the absurd doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is taught; also, the necessity of worshipping 
Christ under the form of the consecrated bread or host; that 
Christ is offered as a sacrifice every time the priest says mass; 
and that the bread alone should be given to the laity. 

' The Church of Rome also anathemathizes all who deny the 
doctrine of merits—which is, that the good works of justified 
persons are in themselves meritorious, and deserving of eternal 
life. The Papists distinguish between venial and mortal sins; 
the first to be expiated by the pains of purgatory, while the 
second they regard as unpardonable, unless confessed to a 
priest, and the penance which he imposes be performed for 
them. 

The celibacy of the clergy is another article which has been 
authoritatively enjoined by the Church of Rome since about 
the year 1074. 

Again, it was decreed by the Council of Trent that ‘all 
bishops and pastors do diligently instruct their flocks that it is 
good and profitable to desire the intercession of saints reign- 
ing with Christ in heaven.’ 

Lastly, the Church of Rome maintains that unwritten tra- 
dition ought to be added to the Scriptures, in order to supply 
what defects they may contain, and, of course, to be regarded 
as of equal authority. 
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Besides these doctrines, there are some practices which are 
peculiar to Romanists—such as the use of images and pictures 
to raise their thoughts to heaven and heavenly things (Pro- 
testants call this image worship); the religious honor (wor- 
ship) they pay to sacred relics; and holding divine service in 
an unknown tongue. Such are the dogmas and practices 
which separate Protestants and Romanists. 

They are again separated, wide as the poles, by the spirdt 
which animates each. Protestantism desires to extend its em- 
pire only by moral or spiritual forces: Romanism has ever 
sought, and still seeks, to advance its interests by any and all 
means at its command. The spirit of persecution has been the 
spirit of Papal Rome since its rise to the present time. For 
the accomplishment of its ends, it has employed the power of 
kings, the cruel sword of the mercenary, the dagger of the 
assassin, the cup of the poisoner, the axe and favot of the ex- 
ecutioner, and all the hell-contrived machinery of the Inquisi- 
tion. It scrupled not in the use of these so long as there were 
victims within its reach. Not until the spirit of inquiry was 
completely crushed out in the nations of Southern Europe 
were the houses of the Inquisition allowed to fall into disuse. 
Is this Church still animated by the same spirit? Let the fol- 
lowing speech, made not long since by Bishop Martin, of Pan- 
derhorn, answer: ‘I am Bishop not only of the Catholics, but 
also over the Protestants of my diocese. The Catholic Church 
has the right to visit with the severest corporal punishment the 
Christians who transgress the Catholic laws, namely, the 
schismatics and heretics—that is to say, the Greeks and Pro- 
testants; for the Church is not only a spiritual, but also an 
earthly kingdom.’ In the face of this declaration (and there 
are many others of similar import) every sane man must be- 
lieve that, if it had the power, the Catholic Church to-day 
would visit with the ‘severest corporal punishment’ all who 
dissent from its teachings; and that the revolting scenes of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would be reénacted 
in the nineteenth. 

We know that many Catholics, intelligent on other subjects, 
stoutly deny that such is now the spirit of their Church. Some 
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deny it through ignorance, others from politic motives, know- 
ing as they do that the exhibition of the spirit to persecute 
without the power to do so would only humiliate them, and 
weaken their cause. But every now and then, despite their 
efforts to keep it on, the mask will drop off and reveal their 
true features. 

The statements which have just been made defining the 
moral position of these two antagonistic powers, though fami- 
liar to most readers, have been thus introduced, because, in 
endeavoring to ascertain the success of any movement, whether 
sovial, political, or religious, or the probability of its success, 
it is necessary to examine the principles upon which it rests; 
and in searching for evidences of success we must not be satis- 
fied with first glances, nor too much impressed by an array of 
numbers, but, penetrating below the surface, we must look for 
principles rather than for men. This is the error which Macau- 
lay, usually so astute, fell into: we can say this, however, in 
extenuation of his error, that the evidences of the success of 
Protestant principles are much more palpable now than when 
he wrote. 

Although the genius of Protestantism opposes its making 
conquests by other than spiritual weapons, yet there is, of 
necessity, a political as well as a moral side to this contest. 
And although the day has long past when the governments of 
Christendom make treaties and political alliances based upon 
considerations for the interests of any particular church polity, 
yet it will assist us in arriving at an accurate estimate of the 
success of Protestantism to contrast the political power of Pro- 
testant with that of Catholic nations. Before doing so, how- 
ever, we deem it best to give an outline of the struggle between 
these powers anterior to the time of the Great Reformation, as 
well as subsequent to it. 

After the rise of Popery, and when she had gotten to herself 
great power, and had begun her war of extermination upon 
the people of God, there were long periods so full of night and 
gloom, that it seemed as if the work of the Cross had been in 
vain, that Satan would yet triumph, and man be forever bound 
in the fetters of sin and ignorance. But even in the darkest 
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days of the Church’s history, throughout all her fiery trials and 
persecutions, we believe there were those who, preserving 
their integrity in Christ Jesus, refused to bow the knee to the 
woman dressed in scarlet, and ‘drunk with the blood of the 
saints.’ But we design now te speak only of those periods 
when the opposition to Rome attained to such proportions as 
threatened her with imminent and peculiar peril. 

‘The first of these occurred in the twelfth century. The in- 
habitants of Southern France, especially of Languedoc and 
Provence, were the first people of Western Europe to emerge 
from the semi-barbarous condition of the Middle Ages. In 
these sunny and fruitful provinces we behold the earliest glim- 
mer of that resplendent day whose flood-tide of light, bathing 
still the nations of Christendom, has not yet reached the meri- 
dian of its splendor. While the other inhabitants of Europe 
were still groping in darkness, the Languedocians were de- 
lighting themselves in the literature of Greece and Rome, 
were adorning their homes with the rewards of intelligent in- 
dustry, and learning new arts and sciences from the cultivated 
Moors of Spain. It is a significant fact, that, as soon as they 
began to acquire knowledge, they began to question the 
assumptions of the Roman Church, began to scrutinize its 
dogmas, its practices, and the lives of its teachers. From this 
questioning and scrutiny they were led, not only to reject the 
teachings of Rome, but to raise their voices high in denuncia- 
tion of her abuses, heresies, and the scandalouslives of her 
priests. Not yet did they know the fell-spirit that animated 
the heart of that Rome they thus dared to ridicule and de- 
nounce; but they were soon to learn it through the most ter- 
rible experience. 

There, in Rome, sat the Pope and his Council, another 
Caiaphas, surrounded by his Sanhedrim, listening to the re- 
ports of their emissaries from the various parts of Christendom. 
At length one comes in bringing news from Southern France. 
He tells how learning is being revived among the people 
there—how they already read the Bible for themselves, and 
have learned from it to despise the”teachings of the Church. 
He tells, tov, with what contempt and scorn they dare to speak 
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of the ignorant priests who have been placed over them, and 
how—not confining their jeers to the local priests—they even 
dare to assail what they call the vices of the Papal Court; to 
speak of it as revelling in luxury, and given up to all manner 
of vicious indulgences. They dare to preach that the priest 
of God should be chaste, sober, truthful, and self-denying; 
and such is the progress this heresy has made that already all 
Languedoc and Provence have been turned away by it, while 
it has commenced to extend into neighboring communities, 
At this report then did the cheeks of those Scribes and Phari- 
sees blanch ; then a fierce light gleamed in their eyes, and a 
bitter curse was muttered by each soul against the already 
doomed Albigenses. Again, as they looked around upon their 
luxurious apartments, their liveried servants, their well filled 
store-houses and wine-cellars, and thought how the preaching 
of these pious Frenchmen might force them to surrender them 
all, again arose that muttered curse, more vindictive, if possi- 
ble, than that which was heard in the Jewish Sanhedrim of 
old when the officers it had sent to take Jesus returned with- 
out him, and said, ‘ never man spake like this man.’ 

But what did the Pope, the pretended vicar of the gentle 
and compassionate Christ, and his advisers do? By promises 
of plunder, and by granting indulgences, both for past and 
future crimes, they stirred up the more ignorant, yet more 
warlike, parts of Christendom, especially of Northern France, 
to undertake an exterminating war against this innocent and 
hitherto happy people. The command was ‘ death to all here- 
tics.’ No sex nor age was spared. There was no mercy in the 
breast of him who warred under the banner of Papal Rome. 
Tender maidenhood, infirm old age, and helpless infancy, as 
well as robust manhood, fell alike before the cruel sword, or 
more cruel fagot, of these merciless crusaders. The result was, 
the Albigenses were exterminated, their fair homes given to 
the flames, and their fields and possessions went to enrich their 
destroyers. But the heresy was extirpated, and Popery was 
saved for a time. 

About two centuries elapsed, when occurred the second 
period of great peril to the Roman Hierarchy, arising from 
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another struggle for freedom by that long enthralled spirit 
which now bears the name of Protestanism. John Wickliffe, 
who has been called ‘the first reformer,’ began to preach in 
England, about the middle of the 14th century, against the 
absurdities and errors of the Romish Church, and the cor- 
ruptions of the Papal Court. Supported by the Duke of Lan- 
caster, his life was preserved from the fatal enmity of Rome, 
though he did not escape persecution. His doctrines spread 
through England, Germany, and Bohemia, thus laying the 
foundations of the Great Reformation, which was to begin a 
little more than a century later. The followers of Wickliffe 
in England, known by the name of Lollards, though perse- 
cuted with great vigor through several reigns, were never 
wholly exterminated. A few years after the death of the 
English Reformer, John Huss, in Bohemia, having adopted 
the opinions of Wickliffe, began likewise to inveigh against 
the follies and corruptions of Rome, and the vices of her 
clergy. For this he was cited before the Council of Constance. 
Having obtained a safe conduct from the Emperor Sigismond, 
which he thought would secure him from the malice of his 
enemies during his journey to Constance, his stay there, and 
his return to Prague, he concluded to go. No sooner, how- 
ever, was he in the power of his enemies than his safe conduct 
was disregarded, and he was seized and thrown into prison as 
aheretic. Shortly afterward he was burnt at the stake in a 
most horrible manner, and his ashes gathered up and cast into 
the Rhine. Though she had slain the leading spirit in this 
heresy, Rome was by no means satisfied. Huss had left ahost 
of followers in Bohemia, who, in no degree intimidated by the 
death of their leader, still added daily to their numbers. 
Moreover, the doctrines of Huss, having already passed the 
confines of Bohemia, were gaining adherents in the neighboring 
States. This was enough to arouse the fatal ire of Rome; as 
she had done to the leader, so would she do to the followers; 
but it was only after a long struggle that she succeeded in ac- 
complishing her fell purpose. Four crusading armies, large 
and well-equipped, did the gallant Bohemians successively 
defeat and drive from their borders. But at length, over- 
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whelmed by the exhaustless resources of their enemy, the 
fifth broke their skeleton ranks, and Bohemia suffered the fate 
of the Languedocian provinces. So Rome’s days were yet 
prolonged. : 

Rome had undertaken a stupendous work; a work far too 
vast for her to accomplish. She had undertaken to keep the 
world in darkness, that she, sitting in light, might rob it the 
more effectually ; she had undertaken to keep it in ignorance, 
reserving to herself alone the advantages of knowledge, that 
she might the more easily impose upon it; and she had under. 
taken to fetter its conscience, and imprison its thought, that 
the chains with which she had already bound it might never be 
broken. A work this too mighty even for Papal Rome; even 
for that gigantic Hierarchy whose agents and emissaries were 
in every land; whose police walked the streets of every city, 
and whose spies listened at every keyhole to catch the first 
breathings of discontent. 

Although Rome, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
had seemingly made permanent her temporal sovereignty, and 
seemed about to extend her empire over all nations, yet there 
were then agencies at work which were destined speedily to 
loosen her hold upon the nations, and, in the end, to utterly 
destroy her temporal sovereignty. 

The human intellect could not always be fettered. The 
spirit of man was not created to be held in perpetual bondage. 
Learning was gradually revived throughout Europe; the 
writings of Greece and Rome were eagerly sought for, and 
read with delight and profit by thousands. The invention of 
printing in the preceding century had already greatly added 
to the facilities of acquiring knowledge. It was impossible 
now that learning should be confined to the Church of Rome. 
The third great contest was now close at hand. 

Rome had evidently failed to learn the lesson which her ex- 
perience with the Albigenses should have taught her. Elated 
with the successes she had achieved in rooting out heresy 
wherever it had shown itself, she seemed to be resting at ease, 
and indulging the fond delusion that her foundations could 
never be moved. Pope Leo X, surrounded by his gay and 
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licentious courtiers, at the revels which they daily held, in 
company with their mistresses, was in the habit of expressing 
his joy at ‘that farce played some fifteen hundred years ago in 
Judea, in which Jesus Christ was the chief actor, and which 
had resulted so profitably to himself.’ As was the chief, so 
were the subordinates. Despite the growing enlightenment 
of the times, the Romish priests still adhered to the old 
methods of hoodwinking the people—still clung to the old 
superstitions, and still showed an inordinate greed and ra- 
pacity. With shameless effrontery they still continued their 
infamous traffic in indulgences. Deluded surely they were, 
else they had known that while thus engaged beneath their 
gown would be revealed the cloven foot. Martin Luther 
having seen it, was bold enough to point to it, and to show it 
to others; and with his preaching against indulgences, about 
the year 1515, began the Great Reformation of history; that 
grand upheaval of Evangelical Religion, whose tidal wave is 
still advancing, and which, overflowing all barriers, is destined 
to roll its efficacious waters over every land, bearing health, 
and vigor, and life to the nations. 

Luther, we said, seeing the cloven foot beneath the gown of 
Tetzel, the Dominican friar, who was engaged in selling 
indulgences at Wittemberg, commenced to preach against 
this traffic. From this point he was soon led to examine the 
foundations upon which the assumptions of the Papacy rested. 
Finding them: deficient, he was led further to examine the 
dogmas of the Church; when, becoming satisfied that the 
Papacy was founded in error, and was utterly corrupt through- 
out all its ramifications, he commenced to preach against it 
with all the energy of his soul. Like all his predecessors, in 
attempting a reformation in the Church, he brought upon his 
head the curse and ire of Rome. But being protected by the 
Elector of Saxony, it was his privilege to fight the errors of 
Popery, and to expose its corruption and absurdities until the 
day of his death, which occurred in 1546. 

After Luther’s death the cause of Protestantism continued 
to prosper. In almost every country of Europe there were 
pious and learned men who embraced the doctrines of the 
3 
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Reformation ; and so great was their success in propagating 
these doctrines among the people, that it seemed at one time 
as if it would be impossible for Popery to maintain itself even 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. Despite the gigantic 
power of Charles V, the Reformation was firmly established 
in the North German States before the death of Luther, and 
by the year 1560 we see it established in half of Switzerland, 
Denmark, the Scandinavian Peninsula, Holland, England, and 
Scotland. In all these countries, except Denmark and Scan- 
dinavia, it was established, despite the efforts of secular power 
to destroy it. In the Netherlands, that most bigoted of poten- 
tates, Philip II, destroyed one hundred thotsand lives in his 
attempts to force the Roman yoke upon the Dutch. In Scot 
land the Protestant cause triumphed ‘despite inhuman laws 
and barbarous persecutions accomplished through the power 
of the Pope and the perfidy of the queen-regent. And in Eng- 
land, despite the opposition of the despotic Henry VIII, des- 
pite the barbarities which disgraced the reign of the Bloody 
Mary, the cause of Evangelical Religion made steady progress, 
and during the reign of Elizabeth gained a firm and perpetual 
lodgment in the hearts of the English people. 

While Protestantism was being established in the countries 
just named, thousands of families in the other nations of 
Europe had become converts to the same faith. The French 
king, however, Francis I, exercised at times the most horrible 
cruelties against those suspected of embracing the reformed 
doctrines ; hence, during his reign they made but little pro- 
gress in France. In Austria Ferdinand upheld the interests 
of Popery with an iron hand; in Belgium, the armies of 
Philip II succeeded in effectually checking Protestantism; 
while in Spain and Italy every vestige of opposition to the 
papacy was soon crushed out by the cruel energy of the Inqui- 
sition. 

We know that it is claimed, especially by those friendly to 
Romanism, that France, Belgium, Southern Germany, Austria, 
and Poland, at the time of the Lutheran separation, or a little 
later, constituted a middle territory, a great debatable field, 
for the possession of which both parties marshalled all their 
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forces, and put forth all their strength, both physical and 
moral. Of this struggle Macaulay says: 


‘ The history of the two succeeding generations is the history 
of the great struggle between Protestantism possessed of the 
north of Europe, and Catholicism possessed of the South, for 
the doubtful territory which lay between. All the weapons of 
carnal and spiritual warfare were employed. Both sides may 
boast of great talents and of great virtues. Both have to 
blush for many follies and crimes. At first the chances seemed 
to be decidedly in favor of Protestantism ; but the victory re- 
mained with the Church of Rome. On every point she was 
successful. If we overleap another half century, we find her 
victorious and dominant in France, Belgium, Bavaria, Bohe- 
mia, Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Nor has Protestantism, 
in the course of two hundred years, been able to reconquer 
any portion of what it then lost.’ 


In this paragraph, truth is so blended with error, uninten- 
tionally we believe, that it will readily pass with those who 
are merely cursory students of history. Besides, it has been 
used by those unfriendly to the religion of the Bible in their 
attempts to show that Protestantism, which they know repre- 
sents it, is on the decline. We have introduced it, then, that 
we may show wherein it is erroneous; and will prove, we 
hope, before we are done, that Protestantism, instead of losing 
any portion of its conquests, has, ‘ carrying the war into Africa,’ 
gained signal advantages over Romanism, not only in the 
countries just named, and erroneously regarded as neutral 
three hundred years ago, but even in Spain and Italy, the last 
strongholds of Popery. 


In the first place, we disclaim any intention of defending all 
that has been done in the name of Protestantism, for much has 
been done in its name which was radically opposed to its ge- 
nius. Such were the wars undertaken by Protestant Princes 
without the consent of their subjects, and whose only object 
could have been personal aggrandizement. Protestants, as 
such, have never attempted to make conquests by carnal 
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weapons.’ In those long and fierce wars which desolated 
parts of Europe during the sixteenth centary, and which were 
truly religious wars, Protestantism was always on the defen- 
sive, and was fighting, not alone for religious toleration, but for 
existence. If at times Protestants manifested an intolerant or 
fierce spirit, it is hard to censure them, knowing, as we do, the 
spirit of their enemy. They knew that spirit well; knew its 
unforgiving nature; knew that the struggle once commenced, 
their lives would pay the forfeit of defeat. 


It is unnecessary to relate in detail the long struggle between 
these contending parties. It will suffice to take such a survey 
of the conflict in each country, or in those where it_was the 
most stubbornly contested, as will enable us to define accu- 
rately the position of the combatants at the close of the six- 
teenth century. 


There were several reasons why the principles of the Refor- 
mation spread more rapidly among the nations of Northern 
Europe than among the Southern. One was, that spirit of 
independence, which had always been a characteristic of the 
Northern people, especially the Germans and English, could 
ill brook the assumptions of the Roman pontiff, or the haughty 
airs assumed by his legates and other subordinates. But being 
compelled to pay tribute to a foreign city, and the manner in 
which that tribute was collected among them, was, perhaps, 
yet more repugnant to that manly and free spirit. Again, we 
may find another reason in the fact that even in that early 
day the Germans and English were more intelligent than their 
neighbors —a large proportion of them could read. And 
lastly, these Northern races were, as they still are, more 


1 The attempt of Protestant England to coerce the Church of Scotland to 
adopt the Church of England service, during the reign of Charles II, may 
occur to some as contradicting this assertion. But let it be remembered that 
Charles and his counsellors were Protestants only in name. Having lived 
during much of their exile at the Courts of France and Spain, they had imbibed 
much of the spirit of Rome, with many of her peculiar ideas, especially those 
relating to ecclesiastical discipline. It was, then, the spirit of Romanism, 
rather than of Protestantism, which sent forth the bloody Claverhouse and 
his followers to lay waste the Scottish Kirk. 
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serious and reflecting than those inhabiting lands to the south 
of them. 


(n the other hand, the Italians felt a pride in possessing a city 
the bishop of which claimed to be, not only the spiritual head of 
the universal Church, but the sovereign of the whole world. 
Besides, the greater the exactions laid upon foreign States, the 
more would Rome and Italy be adorned and enriched. It is 
not, or should not be, surprising, then, that the mass of the 
Italian people, ignorant as they were of the Bible, should have 
clung to that religious system which at once gratified their 
national vanity and put foreign gold in their pockets. It is 
easy to understand, too, why so few of the Spaniards embraced 
the reformed doctrines. One reason may be found in the des- 
titution of learning. Owing to the long wars between the 
Moors and Spaniards for the possession of the soil, learning 
was necessarily much neglected ; it was confined almost en- 
tirely to the privileged classes. Again, for many generations 
the Spaniard had been taught that his highest duty was to 
wage war against the enemies of his faith. Thus, from his 
infancy, was he raised up to cherish for the ‘Church’ a most 
profound respect and veneration; hence it is not surprising 
that Spaniards, who did not or could not read the Bible for 
themselves, were slow to array themselves against the ancient 
‘Church.’ Nevertheless, in Spain and Italy thousands did 
embrace the doctrines of the Reformation; and had not the 
secular arm been raised to put it down we have no doubt but 
that Protestantism would, by the close of the sixteenth 
century, have carried both these countries, despite the adverse 
influences just mentioned. 


Nothing is truer than that the Inquisition effectually checked 
the spread of Protestantism among the peoples of Southern 
Europe. As we wish to clearly understand ‘ why Protestantism 
did no more’ at the time when it seemed to be sweeping every- 
thing before it, and threatening to establish itself even on the 

shores of the Mediterranean, we cannot do better than take a 
brief survey of that huge monster which, rising up in its path 
while yet it was in its infancy, succeeded in dealing it such a 
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death-blow that it was not only checked, but was completely 
crushed and driven out—banished, yet not forever. 

The Inquisition was founded in the twelfth century by the 
Popes of Rome; its object being to search out and try all per- 
sons suspected of holding views different from those taught 
by the Roman Church. In order to make this tribunal the 
more powerful, the Popes incited the princes of Europe to 
enact the most stringent and severe laws against heretics ; and, 
moreover, to give the Inquisitors their protection and support. 
Some of the laws enacted in compliance with the wishes of 
Rome were of such an inhuman and revolting character as 
to excite our deepest horror. 

This diabolical tribunal filled the people with such a thor- 
ough and overpowering fear that parents would deliver up 
their children, husbands their wives, and friends their dearest 
friends, to its officers, not daring, even by word or look, to 
question or complain. The prisoners were immured in lonely 
cells, where they were never permitted to see any of their 
friends, and where they were kept until, worn out by contin- 
uous suffering, and often cruelest torture, they were forced to 
become their own accusers by declaring the cause for which 
they were imprisoned. Their friends put on mourning for 
them as dead, the day they were led away by the Inquisitors, 
knowing, as they did, that any efforts they might make in 
their behalf would only involve themselves as accomplices. If 
there was not even the shadow of proof to convict the accused, 
they were released ; but not until they had suffered a hundred 
deaths from imprisonment and torture, and all, or nearly all, 
their effects had passed into’ the hands of the priests. Far 
oftener, however, they were declared guilty by their judges, 
and suffered death at the stake. Let us see how. 

‘The auto da fe may be called the last act in the Inquisi- 
torial tragedy ; it is a kind of gaol-delivery, appointed as often 
as a competent number of prisoners in the Inquisition are con- 
victed of heresy, either by their own voluntary or extorted 
confession, or on the evidence of certain witnesses. The pro- 
cess is this: In the morning they are brought into a great hall, 
where they have certain habits put on, which they are to wear 
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in the procession, and by which they know their doom. The 
procession is led up by Dominican friars, after which come the 
penitents, being all in black coats without sleeves, and bare- 
footed, with a wax candle in their hands. These are followed 
by the penitents who have narrowly escaped being burnt, who 
over their black coats have flames painted, with their points 
turned downward. Next come the negative and relapsed, who 
are to be burnt, having flames on their habits pointing up- 
ward. After these come those who profess doctrines contrary 
to the faith of Rome, who, besides flames pointing upward, 
have their picture painted on their breasts, with dogs, ser- 
pents, and devils, all open-mouthed, about it. Each prisoner 
is attended by a familiar of the Inquisition; and those to be 
burnt have also a Jesuit on each hand, who are continually 
preaching to them to abjure. After the prisoners comes a 
troop of familiars on horseback; and after them the Inquisi- 
tors, and other officers of the court, on mules; last of all, the 
Inquisitor-General on a white horse, led by two men with 
black hats and green hat bands. A scaffold is erected big 
enough for two or three thousand people, at one end of which 
are the prisoners, at the other the Inquisitors. After a ser- 
mon, made up of encomiums of the Inquisition, and invec- 
tives against heretics, a priest ascends a desk near the scaffold, 
and, having taken the abjuration of the penitents, recites the 
final sentence of those who are to be put to death, and delivers 
them to the secular arm, earnestly beseeching at the same 
time the secular power not to touch their blood, or put their 
lives in danger! The prisoners being thus in the hands of the 
civil magistrate, are presently loaded with chains, and carried 
first to the secular gaol, and from thence, in an hour or two, 
brought before the civil judge, who, after asking in what reli- 
gion they intend to die, pronounces sentence on such as de- 
clare they die in the communion of the Church of Rome, 
that they shall be first strangled, and then burnt to ashes; or 
such as die in any other faith, that they be burnt alive. Both 
are immediately carried to the Ribera, the place of execution, 
where there are as many stakes set up as there are prisoners to 
be burnt, with a quantity of dry furze about them. The 
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stakes of the professed—that is, such as persist in the heresy— 
are about four yards high, having a small board toward the 
top for the prisoner to be seated on. The negative and re. 
lapsed being first strangled and burnt, the professed mount 
their stakes by a ladder, and the Jesuits, after several repeated 
exhortations to be reconciled to the Church, part with them, 
telling them that they leave them to the devil, who is stand- 
ing at their elbow to receive their souls, and carry them with 
him to the flames of hell. On this a great shout is raised; 
and the cry is, “Let the dogs’ beards be made!” which is done 
by thrusting flaming furzes fastened to long poles against their 
faces till their faces are burnt to a coal, which is accompanied 
with the loudest acclamations of joy. At last fire is set to the 
furze at the bottom of the stake, over which the professed are 
chained so high that the top of the flame seldom reaches higher 
than the seat they sit on; so they rather seem roasted than 
burnt. There cannot be a more lamentable spectacle: the 
sufferers continually cry out, while they are able, “ Pity, for 
the love of God!” Yet it is beheld by all sexes and ages with 
transports of joy and satisfaction.’ ‘ 

With this spectacle before our eyes, is it very difficult to ac- 
count for the failure of Protestantism to possess Spain and 
Italy # 

We have already hinted at the cause which defeated Pro- 
testantism in France ; but let us notice the struggle in that 
country a little more closely. ; 

At the time of the Lutheran separation Francis I was king 
of France. He it was who said, ‘if he thought the blood of 
his arm was tainted by the Lutheran heresy, he would have it 
cut off,’ and ‘that he would not spare even his own children 
if they held doctrines contrary to the Catholic Church.’ The 
reformed religion, even as early as 1523, had many supporters 
in France; among these was Margaret, Queen of Navarre, 
and sister to the French king. But ere such a proportion of 
the people had embraced Protestantism as had embraced it in 
England and Germany, the royal power, wielded by the des- 
potic Francis, was put forth to check it. Even the pious and 
1 Buck’s Theological Dict. Art. Act of Faith. 
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learned Calvin would have fallen before the fierce persecution 
which was raised, had it not been for the intercession of the 
Queen of Navarre; as it was, he was forced into exile at 
Geneva. Margaret’s influence, however, was not sufficient to 
prevent the destruction of thousands, while other thousands 
went into exile in the neighboring Protestant countries. Not- 
withstanding the disadvantages under which it labored, the 
Protestant cause continued to gain ground in France, and un- 
der the next reign numbered among its adherents some of the 
first families of the realm. After the death of Henry II, 
Catherine de Medici, an unscrupulous supporter of Popery, 
beginning to intrigue against the Protestants, Admiral Col- 
igni was induced to form a combination against the family of 
Guise, at that time the head of the Catholic interest, and the 
most powerful in France. Under the leadership of Coligni 
and the Prince of Condé the Protestant party attained propor- 
. tions very threatening to the interests of Rome. The first 
battle between the Huguenots and Catholics was fought at 
Dreux, in 1562; Coligni was defeated, but succeeded in saving 
his army. In 1567 an indecisive action was fought at St. 
Denis. Two years later, at.the battle of Jarnae, the gallant 
Condé fell, with the larger part of his army. This battle 
proved very disastrous to the Protestants; still the contest 
was maintained by Coligni with unfaltering courage. Again, 
at Moncontour, he met the enemy, but was again beaten. 
Despite his reverses he still held together his army, and pre- 
sented a bold front to the foe. In 1570 a peace, favorable to 
the Protestants, was made; a peace so hollow was never made 
before or since! Coligni, appearing at court, was loaded with 
favors, while his adherents likewise received flattering atten- 
tentions and favors. The king, Charles IX, even gave to 
Coligni 100,000 francs to indemnify him for his losses, and 
also a seat in the council. The Admiral was often warned by 
his friends not to plaee any confidence in these marks of 
friendship. In 1572, as he was leaving the Louvre, he was 
shot at from a window, and wounded in his left arm and right 
hand. It was afterward found out that the assassin was ex- 
ecuting the orders of Catherine de Medici, the king’s mother, 
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and there is but little doubt but that both the king and his 
uncle, the Duke of Guise, had knowledge of the plot. Charles, 
however, visited the wounded Admiral, and, expressing the 
deepest sorrow, commanded diligent search to be made for the 
assassin. Never was greater dissimulation practiced, for at 
the moment he was expressing sympathy for the wounded 
hero, and saying to him, ‘ My father, you have the wounds, 
but I the pain,’ a massacre of the Protestants had already 
been arranged by his nefarious house, and his imagination was 
even then gloating over the gory corpse of the gray-headed 
veteran before him. On August 24, 1572, it being the night 
before St. Bartholomew’s Day, the work of death began ; nor 
did it cease until seventy thousand Huguenots, taken wholly by 
surprise, perished before the fierce wrath of their Catholic 
enemies. The old Coligni was sitting in an easy chair in his 
bed-chamber when the Duke of Guise, at the head of a numer- 
ous party, entered his house. A young officer advancing upon 
him with a drawn sword, the old man said to him, with a 
voice and mien sublimely calm, ‘Young man, my grey hairs 
ought to command thy respect ; but do as thou pleasest; thou 
canst shorten my life but a few days.’ Upon this the assassin 
stabbed him in several places, and then threw the body out of 
the window. For three days the corpse was exposed to the 
fury of the populace, after which it was strung up by the feet 
on a gibbet. An Italian afterward cut the head off and car- 
ried it to Catherine, who had it embalmed and sent to Rome! 

After this wholesale butchery, known as the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre, the Catholics maintained their supremacy in 
France. When we reflect that the royal power, together with 
a large majority of the population, was always on the side of 
Rome, is there any cause for surprise ‘ why Protestantism did 
no more’ in France? or can France be justly regarded as a 
neutral State? In the same manner the same thing may be 
proved of Austria, Bavaria, Bohemia, and Hungary. 

After the remarks already made, it will be easy to take a 
comprehensive view of the respective positions which these 
two antagonistic powers maintained at the close of the six- 
teenth century. We have seen how, early in the century, 
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Protestantism, taking definite forms in Germany, spread from 
thence into all the nations of Northern Europe, except Russia. 
We have seen, too, how, ere it had gained a firm lodgment in 
the middle and southern countries, it was driven out by the 
sword and fagot, when it was almost wholly confined to Ger- 
many, Holland, Scandinavia, and the British Island. On the 
other hand, we have seen how the Church of Rome, alarmed 
at the rapid spread of the Lutheran heresy, took speedy and 
vigorous measures to crush it. Already well organized, she 
remodelled her whole system, infused new life and activity 
into the various members of her body, delegated new and in- 
creased powers to her Inquisitors, augmented her police force 
by creating additional monastic orders, drew the various 
Catholic princes into a closer union with her by bribing the 
strong and threatening the weak, and, lastly, by such a refor- 
mation in her own ranks as compelled her priests, high and 
low, to change, or at least to hide, their scandalous lives, she 
succeeded, by the close of the sixteenth century, in securing to 
herself greater power, perhaps, than she had ever before 
wielded. Not only had she fastened her yoke upon Italy, 
Spain, and Austria, more firmly than ever, but in Belgium, 
France, Southern Germany, and Poland, she had met ad- 
vancing Protestantism with so much force and violence that 
the latter was driven, completely routed, from this interme- 
diate field. Nor was this all. Elated by success, the Pope 
again dreamed of universal dominion; and, with unparalleled 
presumption, he essayed to stretch his sceptre over new and 
unknown continents, claiming the right to dispose of them at 
his will. The great continent across the Atlantic he gra- 
ciously bestowed upon his dear children the sovereigns of 
France and Spain, and to Portugal, another beloved son, he 
granted the southern half of the immense African peninsula. 
In Asia, and the East Indies also, he sought to extend the 
Papal sway, through the power of his obedient vassals, Spain 
and Portugal, at that time without a rival in the Indian Seas. 
Such was the proud position held by the Roman Hierarchy at 
the close of the sixteenth century ; while Protestantism, as we 


have said, was confined to haif of Switzerland, and five or six 
i 
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countries bordering the Baltic and North seas, all of which 
were, at that time, except England, second or third-rate 
powers. 

Let us now, passing on to the end of another century, ob- 
serve what change a hundred years have produced in the rela- 
tive status of these two antagonists. 

In 1700, we see each holding the same territorial limits in 
Europe which they respectively held in 1600; but we notice 
this difference: Italy, Spain, and Portugal, do not occupy so 
important positions among the European powers as they did a 
hundred years before; in fact, they are evidently in a declin- 
ing state. We notice this, too, that France, though still 
Catholic, does not take the same interest in the prosperity of 
Catholicism as formerly ; without doubt, she has grown to be 
a lukewarm friend. Asa natural consequence of these changes, 
the Roman Pontiff has lost somewhat of his overweening pre- 
sumption and arrogance. Looking now upon the other side, 
we see that Great Britain has grown steadily in wealth and 
power, and has become more Protestant than ever. We see 
also the Kingdom of Prussia established in the North, and 
rapidly taking a place among the Great Powers. Evidently, 
in Europe, during this century, there has been a greater increase 
to Protestant than to Catholic power. Looking to the New 
World, all of which in 1600 was claimed by the Pope, and a 
large part of which was colonized by Catholic countries, we 
notice this difference: the strip of territory lying between the 
Alleghany mountains and the Atlantic, and stretching from 
the Savannah river to the forests of Maine, is permanently 
occupied by the Protestant colonies of England. The area of 
this territory won to Protestantism, when compared to all the 
rest of America, claimed and largely held by Catholicism, is so 
insignificant that it is difficult to see in it a gain to the former 
during this century, yet the result compels us to so regard it. 
If we look to Southern Africa, to India, and to the rich islands 
beyond, we will see further evidences of the decline of Spain 
and Portugal—the power of the Dutch being at this time in 
the ascendant in the East. 

But let us pass on to the year 1800, and again mark the 
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changes produced by another century in the broad battle-field 
of this mighty contest. 


We perceive in Europe five Great Powers: two of these, 
England and Prussia, are Protestant ; two, France and Austria, 
are Catholic; and one, Russia, is neither. Of these five 
powers, Great Britain is, without doubt, the greatest; France 
is, perhaps, the second in power—certainly the second in influ- 
ence; while the third place must be accorded to Russia. At 
this date, Spain and Portugal had long ceased to be formidable, 
whether on sea or land; while the marine of France was not 
to be compared with that of England. Turning to the West, 
we see, perhaps, greater changes in the New than in the Old 
World. The first thing arresting our attention is, that the 
colonies of Protestant England have developed into a strong 
nation, the vigor and rapidity of whose growth hint, even at 
this early date, that it will require a continent for its develop- 
ment. In the next place, we notice that the English have got 
possession of the only real French colony in the world—the 
one in Canada; and that its circumstances are such now that 
it can never increase as a Catholic community. The French, 
however, still claim the immense territory to the west of the 
Mississippi, and have made a few settlements along its eastern 
border. Looking to the South, we see the colonies of Spain 
and Portugal still occupying the same territory as before, but 
we observe that they have made little or no progress ; for, in 
these richly endowed lands, as in Spain and Italy, the Inqui- 
sition had been established ; and while it had effectually kept 
out Protestantism, it had no less effectually crushed the spirit 
and energies of the people. In the East Indies we also mark 
a great change. This region, first ruled by the allied Portu- 
gese and Spaniards, afterward by the Dutch, was then con- 
tended for by France and England, when it fell to the latter 
power, about the middle of the eighteenth century. In 1800, 
then, we behold the gigantic empire of British India firmly 
established, which makes the ascendancy of Protestant power 
in the East permanent and unrivalled. ° 


Passing now over the last seventy-two years, an era re 
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markable both for its changes and its progress, we will briefly 
note the present condition of these ancient and eternal foes. 

Instead of five great European powers, there are but three; 
two of which, England and Prussia, are Protestant; while 
the third, Russia, adheres to the Greek faith. Of these three 
powers, England is still first; Austria since Sadowa, and 
France since Sedan, have ceased to be what they were before, 
On the continent of Europe, Prussia and Russia are the only 
aggressive powers; the latter is expanding eastward and south- 
eastward over the almost limitless regions of Siberia and Cen- 
tral Asia; but the former, surrounded as she is by old and 
civilized communities, can expand only by annexing smaller 
and weaker States, suck as Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, or by taking from the territories of her once for- 
midable neighbors, France and Austria. Thus we see that in 
Europe the controlling powers, or those exercising the greatest 
influence in that quarter of the world, are Protestant. 

Again turning our eyes to the Western World, we find a 
more remarkable change than any we have yet noticed. The 
United States, which in 1800 was confined to the territory 
lying between the Mississippi river and the Atlantic, and with 
a population of about 5,000,000, now stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and with a population of 40,000,000. 
Of this number perhaps four millions are Catholics, or about 
one Catholic to ten Protestants. The United States then is 
decidedly a Protestant nation. That she is far more powerful 
and influential than the whole of Catholic America united ad- 
mits of no doubt. And if she will but preserve her faith in 
the Bible—that friend to liberty and foe to priest-craft—there 
is not the shadow of doubt in our mind but that a hundred 
years hence she will be more powerful than the whole Catholic 
world united. Besides the United States, Protestant America is 
increased by Canada, a growing nation, whose population 
already numbers four millions. Neither France nor Spain 
now possesses one foot of North American soil, although the 
Pope in the sixteenth century graciously divided the whole of 
it between them. Thus has all of this immense territory, ex- 
cept Central America and Mexico, been gained to Prot- 
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estanism. At the same time, these two Catholic communities, 
with all the South American States, have been in a great 
measure lost to Rome. But we will refer to this more par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

Glancing at Africa, we see that where, in 1600, Catholic 
powers were most influential, a Protestant power, England, 
now rules almost without a rival. We refer more particularly 
to Western and Southern Africa; but even on the eastern 
coast, where the Portugese still claim possessions, the English 
exert a controlling influence. The fact that in the temperate 
regions of Southern Africa there is a growing English colony 
is one full of promise to the future of Protestantism in that 
quarter of the world. 

In Southern Asia, England, through her extensive posses- 
sions, of course possesses a preponderating influence. Although 
but a few, comparatively, of the natives of India have become 
converts to the doctrines of the Bible, yet the whole people 
have been benefited by the promulgation of Protestant prin- 
ciples among them. In Burmah/however, missionary effort 
has met with such a degree of success that that country now 
may almost be considered as Christian. This is in striking 
contrast with Francis Xavier’s missionary efforts among the 
saime people during the sixteenth century. Adoniram Judson 
went to Burmah in 1812, and six years elapsed before his first 
convert was bgptized. On the other hand, Xavier, acting on 
the Catholic doctrine, that regeneration is produced by out- 
ward appliances, reported ten thousand baptized as the result 
of his first month’s labor. In two or three years, seeing these 
nominal converts return to paganism, he became so disheart- 
ened that he proposed to resign the work he had undertaken, 
the conversion of India, into the hands of the civil authorities. 
We witness the same result attending Catholic missionary 
effort in India to-day. There seems to be no change wrought 
in the natives by their conversion to Catholicism; for by it 
they do not lose their caste, and in many cases cease not to be 
idol. worshippers.! 

Passing to Eastern Asia, China, and Japan, we find there 
1 See Art, Greater Britain, October number, 1872, of this Review. 
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two large empires, hitherto so impervious to foreign influences 
of every kind, gradually being penetrated by Protestant ideas, 
and impressed with Protestant civilization, through their grow. 
ing relations with England and the United States. 


Passing now south to Australia, we find a continent which, 
with Tasmania and New Zealand, comprises a territory as 
large as Europe, and which has been gained to Protestantism 
—directly from heathenism, but indirectly from Catholicism. 
These distant possessions of Great Britain contain at present 
two millions of population, already constituting a very influen- 
tial power in that region of the world. Continuing to grow 
in wealth and in population, and holding fast to the Bible, 
their influence will widen until it extends, not only over the 
adjacent islands, but passing even across the broad Pacific, will 
let fall rays of Protestant light upon the dark and dull shores 
of South America. 

Thus, in whatever part of the habitable world we look, we 
find Protestant nations exerting greater power, whether physi- 
cal or moral, than those which are Catholic. And more, 
wherever we find a Protestant nation we find her full of ac- 
tivity, growing in wealth and intelligence, and wherever there 
is an outlet extending her borders. And the borders of Pro- 
testantism are being every day extended. Yet Macaulay said, 
‘that during the last two hundred and fifty years Protestant- 
ism has made no conquests worth speaking ef.’ Can any 
one to-day, looking, as we have done, at North America, 
Southern Africa, British India, Australia, and many and valu- 
able islands, make the same declaration ? 

These facts should be sufficient to reveal to every intelligent 
and candid mind one of two conclusions: either the genius of 
Protestantism is better adapted to developing a high state of 
civilization, and to promoting national prosperity, than is the 
genius of Catholicism, or else the peoples who have adhered 
to the Catholic faith are by nature inferior to those who em- 
braced the doctrines of the Reformation. As the Spaniards 
in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella seemed to possess en- 
dowments inferior to no contemporary race, but rather to be 
leading the march of civilization, we may accept the first of 
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these conclusions as the correct one. It is possible, however, 
for them both to be correct ; but it is impossible to reject one 
without accepting the other. 


But, besides these historical facts, there are others which 
reveal to our mind yet more clearly the superior nature of 
Protestantism, and at the same time clearly show the extent 
of its success. We allude to the wide dissemination of cer- 
tain zdeas, which, if not born of the Reformation, received 
new life from it—ideas which have grown with Protestant 
growth, which have become essentially Protestant, and which 
every nation must accept before it can hope for either religious 
or political freedom. 


The great central idea from which has resulted religious 
toleration and a more perfect form of civil liberty, as has been 
developed in Protestant countries, is Freedom of Conscience. 
It is the doctrine which gives to man the right to think for 
himself in al] matters, whether political or religious ; in other 
words, it teaches that any tribunal, whether civil or ecclesias- 
tical, which attempts to prescribe what man shall believe, 
transcends its authority, and is guilty of tyranny. Yield free- 
dom of thought, and freedom of speech and of the press follow 
immediately. Unbind the consciences of men and you place 
them at once in a position most favorable to the attainment of 
freedom, and with freedom all things are possible. 


It is true that among the nations at different times there 
appeared individual men who thought for themselves—men 
like Waldo, Wickliffe, and Gallileo. But not until the time 
of the Reformation do we witness the grand spectacle of entire 
nations breaking loose from the servitude of centuries, and 
claiming this their inherent right. Rome succeeded for many 
hundred years in binding the consciences of men to the ruth- 
less wheels of the Papal Juggernaut, and she dared to lay her 
presumptuous hand upon the human mind, and say to it, 
‘only thus far shalt thou go.’ But thetime has now come when 
the Car of Infallibility, as it lies decaying in the midst of its 
ancient and effete paraphernalia, is laughed at by every passer 
by, save the stupid and the knave; while the hand that essayed 
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to stay the progress of Mind has been fatally palsied in the 
attempt. 

But Rome did not yield her cherished policy without a hard 
struggle. After the Lutheran separation, those nations which 
adhered to her were made to experience fully the destructive 
workings of that policy. The Inquisition was established to 
extirpate heresy, that the authority of Rome might be main- 
tained inviolate. In all those countries-where this tribunal 
was firmly planted, the will of Rome became the highest law. 
It was her first will that her authority and dogmas be unques- 
tioned ; in other words, that the people believe, think, and 
speak just as she dictated to them. This policy was to be 
maintained, let the cost be what it might. She well knew that 
for its maintenance education must be fettered, and freedom 
of the press and of speech be denied. It was, then, to make 
automatons of those beings whom God had made to be earn- 
est, thinking men, or to convert those whom their Creator in- 
tended should be free and enlightened men into fearful and 
ignorant slaves, that the aid of the Inquisition was invoked. 
And well, ah! too well, did it accomplish its work! In all 
of Catholic Europe, except France, and in all the Spanish 
American States, this dread tribunal was established, and so 
fiercely and relentlessly did it seek out and pursue to the bitter 
end all who dared to dissent, even though in matters of trivial 
importance, from the councils and decrees of Rome, that in 
the course of one generation the spirit of free inquiry was 
completely crushed, and all followed servilely at the beck of 
the priest. Not only must men surrender their consciences 
into priestly keeping, but they must be carefully guarded from 
doing aught that might awaken those sleeping consciences. 
To this end, they were only to read what the priest prescribed. 
The Bible, of all books the most anti-papal, and the source of 
all heresies, was forbfdden to all save the clergy, ‘under heavy 
penalties. To be found guilty of reading the Bible, in the 
days of the Inquisition, was a crime, the enormity of which 
could beexpiated only by a long and cruel imprisonment. In the 
earlier days of this institution there is no doubt but thousands 
perished on the rack and at the stake, whose only offense was 
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having in their possession a copy of the Holy Scriptures. And 
even within the last twenty-five years, since that pattern of 
amiability —as his friends delight to call him— Pius IX, 
ascended the Papal throne, many a poor wretch, charged with 
the same terrible crime, has been torn from his family, to lie 
for years in some loathsome jail, while gracious and amiable 
papa reclined at ease in the luxurious apartments of the Vati- 
can. 

The Inquisition did well its work ; but in extirpating heresy, 
it crushed out manliness; and in destroying religious freedom, 
it struck a death-blow at political liberty. It succeeded in 
shutting out, for several hundred years, from all the Catholic 
States of Europe, except France, and from the Spanish Amer- 
ican States, those grand ideas which gave to Protestant com- 
munities a new and vigorous life, and which enabled them to 
lead the van in the march of civilization. From the position 
of France, between England and Germany, these ideas could 
not be wholly excluded from. her borders. Besides, the French 
were naturally less inclined to be dictated to by foreigners 
than the peoples to the south of her. 

The Inquisition did well its work: it reared a Chinese wall 
around Catholic Christendom to keep out Protestantism. 
This wall was seemingly impassable and impregnable, but, 
like that of Jericho, it has fallen to the ground before the 
shouts of the Protestant host. This wall has fallen, not before 
the artillery of some mighty army, led by skillful and scien- 
tific generals, but it has been laid prostrate by the all-potent 
voice of Truth, as it was loudly and incessantly proclaimed 
from the beleaguring ranks of Protestantism. Those great 
Protestant ideas, which have resulted in religious freedom, and 
which are essential to the full development of human liberties, 
passing the boundaries of Protestant countries, and working 
their way into the minds and hearts of men, have effected such 
a revolution in Catholic countries, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, that we dare not claim it as the work of man, but are 
constrained to cry out, ‘ what hath God wrought?’ When we 
consider that religious toleration is now granted by every 
Catholic government in the world, that in Spain and Italy, 
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those most zealous supporters of the Papacy, and even in 
Rome itself, men are permitted to worship God as they please; 
when we see the liberty of speech, and of the press, exercised 
everywhere in these countries, and then the rage of the priests 
as they still vainly raise their puny arms to beat back these, 
to them, uncompromising and eternal foes, we are compelled 
to view in it all a most signal victory for Protestantism. 

It is a well known fact that education is more generally dif- 
fused in Protestant than in Catholic countries. It is not 
necessary in this place to explain why this is so. If it were 
necessary to prove that it 7s so, we have only to compare 
England and Germany with Spain, Italy, and Austria, in the 
Old World, and in the New, the United States and Canada 
with Mexico and the South American communities. France 
may be pointed to as opposing this assumption ; but statistics . 
will show, we think, that education is less general in France 
than either in Great Britain or Germany. We are, therefore, 
compelled to believe that Protestantism fosters education, and 
that it, in turn, strengthens and promotes Protestantism. It 
is cheering to notice that the inhabitants of Catholic countries 
are already manifesting a new interest in the cause of educa- 
tion ; such an interst as impels them to send their children to 
school, though [to a Protestant teacher. From the Annual 
Report of the American Bible Society for 1872, we learn of 
one man, a Mr. Lawrence, who has, in Spain, thirteen hundred 
children under his charge, while his wife has sixty young 
women. Ina recent Annual Report of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, we see that, in the same country, several 
English gentlemen are conducting very large schools. This 
desire for more education, and these exertions on the part of 
Protestants to gratify it, small though at present they may 
appear, are yet bright with promise to the cause of Bible 
Christianity in old Catholic countries. 

But there is another agency at work yet more full of 
promise to this cause so dear to every Protestant. We refer 
to the work of the Bible Societies. As was before intimated, 
there is no foe to Popery so formidable as the Word of God. 
This is a fact which Papists have always known, and hence 
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their care to keep the Bible a sealed book to the masses. They 
gaw the danger when the art of printing was invented, and 
again they saw it, more clearly than before, when the Reform- 
ers began to translate the Scriptures into the spoken lan- 
guages of Europe. Rowland Phillips, a Papist, in a noted 
sermon preached at London, in the year 1535, said: ‘We 
must root out printing, or printing will root out us.’ And we 
all remember the reply of William Tyndal, the bold transla- 
tor, to an angry Papist with whom he was discussing this sub- 
ject: ‘I defy the Pope and his laws; and if God spare my 
life, ere many years, I will cause a boy that driveth a plough 
to know more of the Scriptures than you do.’ Truly these 
have proved prophetic sayings. The Romanists failed to ‘ root 
out printing,’ and we now see the greatest strongholds of 
Popery yielding before its wonderful power. Tyndal’s life 
was spared, at least long enough for him to translate the Bible 
into the English tongue; while about the same time, or a little 
later, it was translated into several other European languages 
This great work has been carried on until the Holy Scriptures 
have been rendered into not less than two hundred and fifty 
of the various languages and dialects, of earth; so that ‘a boy 
that driveth a plough’ may now have a better knowledge of 
it than many ignorant priests of three hundred years ago. 
The grand work of disseminating the Word of God through- 
out every land has been carried on of late years by the Bible 
Societies. By far the most prominent.of these are the ‘British 
and Foreign,’ and the ‘American.’ These two Societies, con- 
stituting, perhaps, the most stupendous charities in the world, 
are successfully engaged in translating the Scriptures into all 
languages, and circulating them among all peoples. About one 
million copies of the Bible, or portions of it, are distributed 
each year in Catholic countries by these two Societies alone; 
while the work of other similar organizations, among which 
may be mentioned the National Bible Society of Scotland, 
will augment this number. The magnitude of this work, and 
the success with which it is prosecuted, strikinyly reveal the 
vigorous life there is in Protestantism, and, at the same time, 
are suggestive of imminent peril to the Roman Hierarchy. 
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In addition to what has been said, to show how much Prot- 
estantism has done, and is destined to accomplish in the near 
future, we might add another argument, did our space admit, 
based on the mutual support existing between civil and ies 
ious liberty, but we can only glance at it. 

The love of liberty, however much the history of some na- 
tions may seem to gainsay it, is a universal principle in the 
human heart. Whatever, then, will promote that liberty will 
be sought for and highly esteemed by man. It isa fact, which 
no intelligent and candid man can deny, that political liberty 
has nowhere been firmly established and maintained save in 
Protestant communities. In England and the United States, 
the two most Protestant of nations, not only are the principles 
of civil liberty better understood than by any other people, 
past or present, but they surpass all their predecessors and 
contemporaries in putting their theories into practice, and in 
thus maintaining them. The other [Trotestant States of 
Europe rank next as States possessed of freedom. Spain, until 
very recently, was in complete subjection to her priests; her 
ignorant and bigoted masses followed servilely at the beck of 
their spiritual rulers. The condition of Italy and Austria was 
similarly wretched and servile. What has made this differ- 
ence? Why has liberty been developed among the English 
and not among the Spaniards? Henry VIII of England, and 
Charles V of Spain, contemporary monarchs, were both des- 
potic; both equally regardless of the rights of their subjects. 
But the former, and more particularly his successor, broke the 
yoke of Rome in England ; while the latter, and more espe- 
cially his successor, fastened it more securely than ever on the 
neck of Spain. After this, in England, we behold civil and 
religious liberty, like twin trees, developing into strong and 
stately proportions; while in Spain, under the auspices of 
intolerance, we see the tender plant of liberty quickly wither 
and die, and.the nation sink at once into a wretched state of 
bondage. It is needless to cite additional examples, for the 
history of the last three centuries teaches nothing more clearly 
than that religious toleration is essential to the development 
of civil liberty. 
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The promulgation by the Vatican Council, in 1870, of the 
doctrine~of Infallibility may be regarded as a direct assault 
upon the liberties of mankind. This will be apparent to 
every candid and reflecting mind which will take the trouble 
to investigate the subject, and to follow the bearings and im- 
plications of this dogma to their legitimate results. Such a 
mind will surely see that this doctrine means simply, in its 
last analysis, the foot of the Pope on the neck of the world. 
The Prussian Government has not been slow to perceive the 
inevitable tendency of this decree; hence its present hostile 
attitude toward the Papal party. And it were well if every 
constitutional government, and all friends of human liberty 
everywhere, would likewise perceive the lurking danger, and 
guard against its approaches. The priest-ridden condition of 
Catholic countries is due chiefly to the authority of this dogma; 
as in the past, so will it be in the future—every nation that 
accepts it must submit to the same degradation. 

But the wide-spread diffusion of Protestant civilization, and, 
more especially, of Protestant ideas of liberty, has rendered it 
impossible, we hope, that any civilized State may ever again 
come under the degrading influence of a corrupt priesthood. 
The day is forever past, we are obliged to hope, when a nation 
may be ridden to death by a horde of ignorant and rapacious 
priests. This is our hope, because we see among all the nations 
of Christendom an earnest reaching after liberty; not the 
spasmodic outbursts of enthusiasts, but the continued and sys- 
tematic efforts of thinking men, to secure for themselves the 
priceless boon of civil and religious liberty. This desire is 
one result of an increase of knowledge; knowledge will con- 
tinue to increase, Protestant ideas will continue to be diffused, 
and with their more extended diffusion will the desire for 
liberty be extended and deepened, until, finally, it shall become 
a flame so intense in its energy that it will consume every 
obstacle obstructing its way, even though it be the decaying 
structure of the once puissant Church of Rome. 

Thus do we see Protestantism triumphing over its ancient 
enemy, Roman. Catholicism. And now in alliance, as it is, 
with knowledge—with all the arts of enlightened civilization, 
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and with every influence or agency that can elevate or bless 
mankind, but, more than all, because it is directed by Him 
whose work it is, it is destined to continue its triumphant 
course, until it leaves behind it, as things of the past, not only 
‘Popery, but Infidelity, Mahometanism, and Paganism. 





Art. IIT.—1. Lowis the Fourteenth and the Court of France 
in the Seventeenth Century. By Miss Pardew. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1855. 


2. Memoirs of Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Written by 
herself. London: Henry Colburn. 1848. 


Many brilliant and beautiful women lent a charm to the 
pomps and pageantry which surrounded the court of Louis 
XIV. The most original and uncommon of all was Anne 
Marie Louise de Montpensier. Her story is a tissue of caprice, 
intrigue, and falsehood ; throughout which is mingled a degree 
of unselfish generosity and an exhibition of royal courage 
rarely seen. She was styled, by way of distinction, ‘Made- 
moiselle,” as the Dauphin is called ‘ Monseigneur.’ Every 
writer of her day gave her the title of ‘Za Grande Made- 
moiselle, and she was often known as ‘ The Heroine of the 
Fronde.’ 

Mademoiselle was born at Paris in 1627. She was the 
daughter of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, grand-daughter of 
Henry IV, and niece of Louis XIII, and of Henrietta Maria, 
of England. Her mother died when she was five days old, 
leaving her sole heiress to an enormous fortune. An estab- 
lishment was assigned her, and a household arranged for her 
accommodation on-a larger scale than had been enjoyed by 
any ‘ fille de France’ before her day. Her grandmother, the 
Queen, appointed Madame la Marquise de Saint Georges her 
governess ; a person, we are informed, of great merit, and one 
who had occupied a similar position to the late king. 
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Ill fortune obliged her grandmother, the Queen, to leave 
France; so that our Mademoiselle was left under the control 
of her governess, who, however, could exercise comparatively 
little authority, as her pupil soon showed that she had no fear 
of correction; besides, she was not slow to learn her own im- 
portance, and to attach an undue value to her birth and 
wealth. When she heard her other grandmother, Madame de 
Guise, spoken of, she said, ‘ Hl/e est ma grande maman de 
loin, elle nest pas reine.’ The exile of Marie de Medicis, the 
widow of Henry IV, caused great discontent at court. The 
Duke of Orleans, father of Mademoiselle, was at the head of the 
disaffected ; and being unable to cope with Richelieu, he left 
the country, and joined the army in Flanders. Our Made- 
moiselle was treated with great consideration by both the 
King, Louis XIII, and his Queen. She called the King ‘ petit 
papa, and the Queen ‘ petite maman,’ so accustomed was she 
to their caresses. Although so young, she knew that her 
father was in bad odor with the court, and never lost a chance 
of pleading his cause with their Majesties. When a reconcili- 
ation was accomplished, his daughter, who was only four or 
five years old when he left his country, was sent to meet him. 
The Duke wished to see if natural affection would enable her 
to recognize him, so that he took off the blue ribbon which 
distinguished him from the rest of the company. Some one 
then said: ‘See which of all these gentlemen is Monsieur ,’ 
and, not hesitating a moment, she ran and threw herself on 
his neck. Her father for some time devoted himself to her 
amusement; he supplied her with beautiful dresses and bon 
bons, prepared dances and fétes for her pleasure, and lavished 
upon her every tenderness and care. He made ready for their 
abode a chateau, built by Francis I. She thus describes the 
building and the meeting with her father: ‘The chateau 
Chambort was built in a peculiar manner, being placed in the 
middle of a park, nine leagues round, and having no court- 
yard, save in the centre of the building. The most remarkable 
thing in the house was that the stair-case was so built that we 
might go up and down, keeping each other in view, and yet 
not meeting; which furnished Monsieur with much diversion 
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at our first greeting. He was at the top of the stair-case when 
I arrived, and came down as I ascended. He laughed heartily 
at the idea of my running to catch him, and I was delighted 
at the pleasure it afforded him, and more se when we really 
met.’ 

When Mademoiselle was eleven years old, her father mar- 
ried the Princess Marguerite de Lorraine, and thereafter his 
daughter seems again to have been left to her own devices. 
At this early age, we find her passing every winter in Paris,. 
attended by her governess. She was becoming familiar with 
strange scenes. The King and Queen were entirely estranged 
from one another. The queen, sad and miserable, led a very 
quiet and retired life. The king, eagerly promoted and in- 
vented amusements for the entertainment of Madame d’ Haute- 
fort, for whom he had a penchant. Mademoiselle was a 
favorite with all; spending her time, now with the unhappy 
queen, and again partaking in the pleasures of the chase, or 
any other gayety which chanced to be uppermost. Whenever 
a misunderstanding occurred between the king and Madame 
d’ Hautefort, the amusements came to a sudden close; but 
when the favorite again smiled, the festivals were resumed, 
and ali was merry once more. Concerts were given; all the 
airs being of the king’s own composition; the words in praise 
of Madame d’ Hautefort, and written by himself. We are 
told that his gallantry was such that, at the collations given 
by him in the country, he would not seat himself, but waited 
on the company ; all his civilities, however, being direeted to 
one object. Mademoiselle says that when a quarrel occurred 
between them, ‘there was a melancholy that chilled every 
one; and while it lasted he spent the greater part of the day 
in writing down what he had said to Madame d’ Hautefort, 
and what she had replied to him; and such was his exactitude 
that after his death there was found in his desk a verbatim 
account of all the disagreements he had had with his favorites.’ 

It was in this atmosphere, and surrounded by such influ- 
ences, that Mademoiselle grew up. The gayety charmed her, 
and the gloom of the Queen must have been distasteful to 
one of her volatile disposition. What wonder that, with such 
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surroundings, her highest aims in life should be ambition, 
pleasure, and wealth—aims which are eternally united by a 
divine destiny with disappointment and failure. 

It was about this time that Louis XIV first saw the light; 
and Mademoiselle was so charmed with the royal infant that 
she went to see him every day, and called him her little hus- 
band, for which jest she was gravely reproved by Cardinal 
Richelieu, who told her that she was too old for such things, 
and that it was very unbecoming; ‘indeed, he scolded me so 
soundly,’ says Mademoiselle, ‘that I burst into tears.’ Deep 
rooted in the Cardinal’s heart was a love of power, and he 
exercised it with the same gusto when rebuking a little girl 
for silly words as when guiding the sceptre and the sword. 
Richelieu had not much time left him now to express either 
his good will or disapprobation. The shining hours were 
growing few for him; the shadows were beginning to lengthen. 
His health failed, and on the third of December, 1643, Ar- 
mand Jean Duplessis, Cardinal de Richelieu, died in the gor- 
geous palace which he had erected. 

The death of the Cardinal was soon followed by the illness 
of the king, Louis XIII. When his symptoms became un- 
favorable he devoted himself to his religious duties, and died 
in the odor of sanctity on the 14th of May, 1643, leaving 
Queen Anne regent. Her position was now entirely altered. No 
longer a hopeless, persecuted wife, the mother of Louis XIV 
had become a mighty sovereign; but the power on which the 
welfare of the nation depended was vested in Cardinal Ma- 
zarin. By skilful policy he had reached the summit he longed 
for, and now ruled France in the name of the Queen. 

At about this period troubles in England obliged the queen, 
Henrietta Maria, to take refuge in France. While all these great 
and important changes were being effected our Mademoiselle 
was growing into womanhood. She was sent, with an escort, 
to meet the Queen, and receive her in a manner befitting her 
rank. Henrietta Maria at once regarded her with great favor, 
and took every occasion to descant on the merits of her son, 
the Prince of Wales, expressing, at the same time, her desire 
for an alliance between them. But the evil star of the Prince 
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must have been in the ascendant. At this period the Queen. 
Regent received notice of the death of her sister, the Empress, 
and the Abbé de la Rivieré declared that Mademoiselle should 
marry the Emperor. This announcement was so gratifying 
to her ambition that the suit of the Prince of Wales received 
little encouragement. In a short time, however, the Abbé 
recalled his words, saying that too much time must pass before 
the alliance could take place, and he proposed, instead, making 
the Arch-duke Leopold a sovereign prince, and that Made. 
moiselle should bestow her hand upon him. She, however, 
at once declared she would prefer the delay if she could thus 
secure the Emperor. 

Meanwhile, the disaffection increasing in England, the 
Prince of Wales was compelled to leave the kingdom and join 
his mother in France. His affaire du ceur is now in his own 
hands. He has one advantage over the Emperor, in that he 
can see and be seen. But he cannot speak for himself, as he 
labors under the disadvantage of being unable either to speak 
or understand the French language. Let us see how he speeds 
in his wooing. The court was at Fontainebleau when he ar- 
rived, and Mademoiselle accompanied their majesties as far as 
the forest to meet him. ‘ He was,’ she says, ‘only sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, rather tall, with a fine head, black 
hair, a dark complexion, and an agreeable countenance.’ The 
Prince at once commenced paying her devoted attention. If 
we will listen to her she will confide in us in the most ndive 
and charming way. ‘When I visited the Queen of England,’ 
she says, ‘he led me to my carriage, never putting on his hat 
until he had taken leave of me: His civilities to me appeared 
in everything. One day when I was going to an assembly at 
Madame de Choisy’s, the Queen of England, who wished to 
dress my hair and adorn me herself, repaired in the evening to 
my residence, and took every care to see that I was well attired, 
the Prince of Wales holding the flambeau near me to give 
light. He wore on this occasion a little flesh-colored, white 
and red oye, because the ribbons which tied my tiara were of 
those colors. I wore, also, a plume of the same, the whole 
being as the Queen of England had arranged it.’ 
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The Prince was either very much in love with her or he 
was following implicitly the directions of his mother. He 
continued to pay her assiduous court, and even declared to 
some of his attendants that he understood every word uttered 
by Mademoiselle although he knew not a syllable of the Jan- 
guage. A magnificent féte was now given at the Palais 
Royal, for which she was decorated by her aunt, the Queen; 
and she tells us that they were three days arranging her finery. 
‘My dress,’ she says, ‘was studded with diamonds and vari- 
ously colored tufts. I wore all the crown jewels, and also 
those of the Queen of England, who still had some in her pos- 
session. Nothing more magnificent could be seen than my 
dress on this occasion, yet did many gentlemen tell me that 
my beautiful figure, my good looks, the fairness of my com- 
plexion, and the brightness of my light hair were more dazzling 
than all the riches that shone on my person.’ This was an 
era in her youth. She was seated on a throne covered with 
a canopy, at her feet were two princes, and she was surrounded 
by the princesses of the court. 


But the idea of marrying the Emperor so completely filled 
the measure of her ambition that the love sick Prince of Wales 
stood no chance. The alliance which she was so eager to 
effect was still talked of, but that was all. She disputed, inch 
by inch, with the Abbé and with fate; but both combined 
were too much for her. She did not care for the man, she said, 
but she did care to be Empress. Finally she discovered that 
the Abbé had been trifling with her all along. They had an 
interview, and we are quite sure that the Abbé was made to 
feel uncomfortable. Her temper was not angelic to begin 
with, and the humiliation she endured was an aggravating 
stimulus. Disappointment was, to her, a new phase of exist- 
ence. Be sure the Abbé de Ja Rivieré rejoiced when that tée 
a@ téte was over. 


For eight days our Mademoiselle thought seriously of be- 
coming a nun, declaring that she would rather devote herself 
to the service of. God than possess all the crowns in the world.’ 
This freak soon passed away, and in a short time we hear her 
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entertaining the court circles with merry sallies of wit on her 
religious whim. 

While she was still a very young girl the civil wars of the 
Fronde began, and, although all France trembled, and her 
father was in imminent danger, we find her amusing herself 
by observing the awkward way in which some of the men 
wore their swords. When obliged to fly with their majesties 
and her father at the dead hour of night, she turns to her 
maid and begs to have her égwipage sent after her as soon as 
possible. She tells her little lies with a sang froid wonderful 
even in a French woman, and confidentially whispers them to 
us with ineffable self-complaisance. ‘When I got into the 
queen’s coach,’ she says: ‘ Her majesty desired to know if I 
were not surprised. I replied that I was not, for that Mon- 
sieur had given me notice of the intended outbreak ; however, 
he had not done so. She seemed astounded at this untruth; 
for she immediately asked how it happened, then, that I had 
been found in bed. I replied that I had been desirous of 
taking a little repose, under the uncertainty of future opportu- 
nities of doing so. After a treaty of peace was concluded, 
Mademoiselle was one of the first of the fugitives to return to 
Paris; not, however, because she was weary of St. Germain. 
‘Indeed, I was very happy,’ she says, ‘and would have liked 
to remain there all my life, but I wished to pay my respects to 
the Queen of England, and offer condolences on the death of 
her royal husband.’ 

The unfortunate Charles II, now King of England, wrote 
to ask permission to visit France, and renew his addresses to 
Mademoiselle. Cardinal Mazarin urged her to give him her 
hand, promising that France would afford him powerful pro- 
tection. She demurs; laughingly suggests the possibility of 
the death of the Empress, who is in delicate health ; ‘in which 
event,’ she says, ‘a higher sphere may be open for me. How- 
ever,’ meekly continues the obedient girl, ‘ I will do whatever 
her Majesty and Monsieur command.’ The Queen, the Car- 
dinal, her father, and the Queen of England, met in solemn 
conclave to consult about an alliance for her, for they knew 
with whom they were dealing; her seeming obedience could 
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not deceive them. ‘She is a person who must be gained over,’ 
they say: ‘she will only do as she likes, and we have no power 
over her.’ 

When the Queen and Abbé tell her that her lover has ar- 
rived, she replies: ‘I long mightily to hear him say some 
pretty things, being, as yet, entirely a stranger to anything of 
the kind.’ On the day of the King’s arrival, Mademoiselle 
dressed herself in the most becoming way, and, contrary to 
her usual custom, curled her hair. When she entered the 
Queen’s carriage, her Majesty exclaimed: ‘We can see who 
are expecting their lovers; how she is decked out!’ On meet- 
ing the King’s cortege they descended from the carriage to 
exchange greetings. The young King had much improved in 
appearance since his last visit. He took a seat in the Queen’s 
coach, but was so very silent that during the drive Made- 
motselle was less inclined to the alliance than before. He 
could talk of dogs and horses, but when the affairs of his 
kingdom were mentioned he had nothing to say. She ob- 
served him very closely. After dinner was served, she notices 
that ‘ the King ate no ortolans, but threw hiinself upon a piece 
of beef and a shoulder of mutton, as though there had been 
nothing else, his taste appearing to me to be as good in these 
as in some other particulars.’ s 

This behavior was but a sorry preparation for the pending 
proposal. After dinner the Queen left the soi-disant lovers 
together. There sat Mademoiselle in her most charming 
toilette, looking her loveliest, and eagerly waiting for the 
‘ pretty things,’ she so longed to hear. ‘ He remained,’ she says, 
‘for a quarter of an hour without uttering a single word. At 
length, feeling wearied, I called Madame Comminges toward 
us, in the hope that this would make him speak, and hap- 
pily it succeeded.’ Monsieur de la Riviére observed: ‘ He 
stared at you all the time of dinner, and cannot even now 
keep his eyes from you.’ I replied: ‘So long as he says 
nothing there is no use in his staring ; he must talk if he wishes 
to please me.’ ‘You make a jest of the soft things he says,’ 
answered he. ‘ Pardon me,’ I replied, ‘come near when he is 
by, and you will perceive how he sets about it.’ 
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The leave-taking of the ‘ Merry Monarch’ was quite as in- 
comprehensible and amusing as the rest of his behavior. He 
approached her, with Lord Germain, and said: ‘I hope that 
my Lord Germain, who is a much better speaker than myself, 
has sufficiently explained to you my sentiments and my inten- 
tions; I am your very obedient servant.’ To which she re. 
plied: ‘I am your very obedient servant.’ The King then 
took his departure. Poor Mademoiselle! Did she now begin 
to feel dimly that what one expects and longs for is that which 
one never experiences? Did her thoughts fly from the now 
to the future, and did she see there a vision of those later 
years which would seem to be lengthened out into ages of 
heart-breaking and despair? One would suppose that the 
heiress of the Tuilleries, gifted with courage, decision, and per- 
sistency of purpose, would have been like the Princess who 
carried charmed cakes to the castle with which she tamed the 
great lions that tried to oppose her entrance. But it was 
always the misfortune of Mademoiselle to have two matrimo- 
nial plans on hand at the same time; and she was full of a 
vague, undisciplined ambition which always gave a coloring 
to the alliance she proposed to make. Thus she eagerly 
grasped a more brilliant promise in place of the certainty 
already at her disposal. 

At this crisis in her life the Cardinal again held out hopes 
of an imperial establishment to our heroine. He had a long 
and meaningless interview with her, announcing that Monter- 
gue had been dispatched with a letter of condolence to the 
Emperor on the death of his consort, and that the Queen, as 
well as himself, hoped he might bring back good news. She 
thanked Her Majesty for endeavoring to secure her marriage 
with the imperial widower, and confessed that the tidings 
gave her great pleasure. After these interviews we find her, 
with unexampled weakness, sending a dependent of her own 
to Germany with instructions to further the marriage. When 
this envoy returned she made no allusion concerning it to any 
of her friends. She knew that the negotiation had failed. ‘I 
thought no more about it,’ she says in her Memoirs, with that 
self-complacency for which she was remarkable; ‘I thought no 
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more about it, save to feel great regret that I had ever taken 
it so much to heart, and it is, as I have already said, the least 
beautiful passage of my life; while I may add, without vanity, 
that God, who is just, would not bestow a woman like me 
upon a man who was not worthy of her.’ . 

The word fronde, made famous by the war which bore the 
name, simply means sing, but a sling of peculiar construction, 
at that time greatly used by the boys in Paris. Mazarin had 
said that ‘the parliament were like schoolboys fronding in the 
Paris ditches, who ran away upon the approach of the civil 
lieutenant, only to meet again when he was out of sight.’ This 
witticism was repeated, and the party represented by the par- 
liament were thereafter called Prondeurs. It was the policy 
of the Duke of Orleans to maintain his position with both par- 
ties. The regency was drawing to a close, and the Queen 
forwarded two declarations to parliament, one declaring Maz: 
arin banished forever from the kingdom, the other recognizing 
the innocence of M. de Condé. Mademoiselle touches lightly 
on the timidity of her father at this period, but enlarges on 
the fact that the Princess de Condé was confined to her bed 
with erysipelas, and which, having struck inwardly, placed 
her life in such danger that ‘many persons thought,’ says our 
heroine, ‘ that if she died I might very well marry the Prince. 
The report reached my own ears, and I began to reflect.’ 
She then had a long conversation with Préfontaine on the 
subject. ‘We agitated,’ she says, ‘every question which could 
arise; and what gave me reason to do this, in addition to the 
reports which perpetually reached me, was the fact that the 
Prince visited me daily. The recovery of the Princess, how- 
ever, ended the chapter, and from that moment no one thought 
any more of the matter.’ 

After the inauguration of the young king the parliament 
became more Fronde than ever. Cardinal Mazarin was burned 
in effigy, and the Frondeurs became the fashion. The Duke 
of Orleans now openly abandoned the Queen’s side and joined 
the disaffected. Cardinal Mazarin was fully aware that the 
loss of Monsiewr was the most important which had taken 
place. He determined to make a grand coup d’ état. Nothing, 
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he thought, would be more likely to accomplish his ends than 
another attempt to arrange a matrimonial alliance for Made. 
moiselle. With this view, Mademoiselle de Neuillant, one 
of the maids of honor to the Queen, was instructed to have 
an interview with our heroine, and make her an offer, on the 
part of His Eminence, of the hand of the young king, on the 
condition that she would prevent Monsieur from joining the 
Frondeurs. ademoiselle only answered with a laugh, and 
replied that ‘her father and herself had given their word to 
M. de Condé, and were resolved to keep it.” Madame de Mot- 
teville says: ‘ This incredible levity produced from Mademoi- 
selle de Neuillant the spirited reply, ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
Mademoiselle, first make yourself a Queen and then you can 
release princes.’ 

An opportunity soon occurred which enabled both Monsieur 
and his daughter to prove the sincerity of their professions to 
the Prince de Condé. The Duke being suzerain of Orleans, 
it became necessary that he should repair to the city and 
assume command in person. His weakness and puerility on 
this occasion were even greater than usual. With Monsieur 
danger and duty were ever widely dissociated. He had not 
loved himself, and studied his ease all his life long for nothing. 
Other people might like fighting and coups de théatre, but, for 
his part, he preferred to stay at home and be comfortable. 
Mademoiselle stamped her feet with rage. She fairly hated 
her father that day. She implored him to show himself wor- 
thy of his ancestors; but her tears and remonstrances were 
alike in vain. The result of it all was, that he declined the 
journey, but proposed that his daughter should take his place. 
Eager for excitement, the new rdle she was called upon to 
perform delighted her, and she promply declared herself will- 
ing to obey her father’s orders. She selected the Countess de 
Fiesque and Madame de Frontenac, two beautiful and fas- 
cinating women, to accompany her. The Duke embraced her, 
bestowed upon her his paternal benediction, and, with a shrug 
of relief, watched her departure. With a beating heart she 
commenced her journey, under an escort of a lieutenant of 
guards, two exempts, six guardsmen, and six Swiss. 
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When arrived near the city, the officers entreated that she 
would not attempt to enter, as they were convinced that the 
citizens of Orleans would not allow it. But Mademoiselle 
did not deign to listen to their warnings. Fear found no place 
in her heart. She had not left Paris to be frightened by phan- 
toms. Her brave reply was: ‘If they refuse to admit me at 
once, I shall not be discouraged; perseverance will, perhaps, 
carry the day.’ None of her attendants seemed inclined to 
emulate her courage, but dwelt upon the dangers she would 
incur, using every argument to deter her. Mademoiselle felt 
that there.must be no half-way proceedings now, and paid no 
attention to their remonstrances. She left her escort, that she 
might get on more quickly, taking with her only the com- 
panies of Monsieur and of her brother, as this reduced number 
could more easily keep pace with her. At eleven o’clock in 
the morning she arrived at the Porte Banniére, which was 
closed and barricaded. After waiting for three hours she 
could brook no further delay, and determined to direct her 
steps to the city moat. The people recognized her, and 
shouted: ‘Long live the Princess! No Mazarin!’ When 
she heard these acclamations she advanced to the edge of 
the ditch, and in a loud voice exclaimed: ‘ Hasten to the 
Town Hall, good people, and if you wish to see me among 
you open the city gates.’ This address received no reply but 
a repetition of the same shouts. Although she perceived that 
she was only answered by words, she was not a whit dis- 
couraged, laughed at the terrors of her friends, and announced 
her intention to win her way or die in the attempt. Apart 
from her naturally heroic spirit, our Mademoiselle was very 
superstitious; had a firm belief in lucky or unlucky num- 
bers, dreams, and incantations; and we will presently see how 
such a faith may have added strength and force to her deter- 
mination. She tells us that on the day she left Paris the Mar- 
quis de Vilene, the most profound astrologer of the day, drew 
her apart, and said: ‘All that you undertake on the twenty- 
seventh of March, from twelve o’clock until the next day, will 
succeed, and in that little time you willaccomplish extraordinary 
things.’ She noted the prediction on her tablets, and remem- 
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bering that this was the very day, she turned to Mesdames de 
Fiesque and de Frontenac and said: ‘ Something extraordinary 
will happen today; I have the prediction in my pocket; I 
shall break open the gates or storm the city.’ Although the 
Countesses were terrified by this determination for war a 
? outrance on the part of their companion, they could not re- 
strain their merriment when they saw the ferocious demeanor 
assumed by their female commander-in-chief. Undaunted by 
their raillery, she calmly walked along the ramparts until she 
reached the river bank, there she saw several boatmen, to 
whom she talked so charmingly that they.soon promised to do 
whatever she might require. She requested them to convey 
her in a boat to the Porte de la Faux, which opened to the 
water. They suggested that it would be much easier to break 
open a gate nearer the place where they now stood, which she 
desired them instantly todo. With great difficulty and dan- 
ger she climbed, by means of boats and ladders, to a conve- 
nient height, from which she could overlook the proceedings, 
and remained alone, that the people of Orleans might see that 
she had confidence in them. Her presence animated the boat- 
men, who worked with such vigor that soon two of the middle 
planks were removed. ‘ Grammont,’ says Mademoiselle, ‘made 
me a sign to advance, and, as there was a great deal of dirt, a 
valet caught me in his brawny arms and thrust me through 
the hole. No sooner had my head passed than the drums be- 
gan to beat. I gave my hand to the captain of the guard, 
and said: “ You will be happy to be able to boast of having 
allowed me to enter.” The cries of “ Vive le Rot, les princes, 
et point de Mazarin,” redoubled. Two men took me and 
placed me in a wooden chair, though I scarcely knew whether 
I was sitting in it or on their arms, for such was my joy that 
I was quite beside myself. Everybody came to kiss my hands, 
and I was dying of laughter at finding myself in so droll a 
situation.’ 

At this point in her life the ambition of Mademoiselle, this 
ruling passion of her youth, receives its crown. All is sun- 
shine with her to-day. This twenty-seventh of March may be 
marked with a white stone, for our heroine has gained her 
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desire; she has reached the pinnacle of fame; she is made 
happy. No wonder that long years after she lingers over the 
scene; no wonder that she recalls every word and thought, 
caressingly almost, for there never was another day in all 
her life when she could say: ‘Such was my joy that I was 
quite beside myself.’ 

Immediately after her entrance she assumed the government 
of the city and territory of Orleans, and acquitted herself with 
such credit that she gained the approbation of Condé for her 
military achievements. In the battle of St. Antoine, which 
occurred shortly after, Mademoiselle was the ruling spirit of 
the day. She repaired in person to the Bastille, and observ- 
ing, through a telescope, the position of the royal army, and 
perceiving that they were preparing for a new attack, she 
commanded the cannon of the fortress to be pointed in that 
direction, and gave strict orders that should the measure be- 
come necessary they should be discharged. Our Mademoiselle 
on this occasion was more heroic than politic, for Louis could 
never forgive so disloyal a proceeding. To use the words of 
Mazarin: ‘She killed her royal husband with the ordnance of 
the Bastille.’ When the sound of the cannon was heard, some 
one suggested that Mademoiselle had arrived at the fort, and 
that the governor was firing a salute. But the Marshal de 
Villeroy saw the truth, and, shaking his head, said gravely: 
‘If your judgment be correct, and Mademoiselle is indeed at 
the Bastille, I know her well enough to be convinced that the 
salute, such as it is, has been fired by her own hand.’ 

Not long after she had distinguished herself in this novel 
way, the King issued an ordinance which obliged Cardinal 
Mazarin to resign. Nothing could have been better timed. 
There now remained no cause for parliamentary opposition, 
and when the young King made his entry into the capital he 
was greeted by shouts from the fickle populace. Of course, it 
was the wicked old Cardinal who had been domineering over 
everybody, and ‘ Vive le Rot,’ was heard again on all sides. 
Mademoiselle, meanwhile, was in an awkward position, and at 
the time of these rejoicings we find her vainly seeking a resi- 
dence. ‘Thus,’ says Miss Pardoe, ‘the heiress of a score of 
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duchies, divers principalities, and almost unlimited wealth, 
found herself compelled to accept shelter for the night from 
the Countess de Fiesque, her attendant, which she did with 
somewhat ruffled temper and still more uneasiness.’ Besides 
this, she proved the victim on whom her father vented his ill- 
humor. He was fully aware that Ae had shown the white 
feather, while she had enacted the part of a heroine. This 
fact, combined with a jealous envy of her enormous wealth, 
were too much for his craven nature. He even refused to 
allow her to reside with him in the Luxembourg, which was, 
nevertheless, her own property. It was, however, useless to 
expostulate, and she left the city with a small retinue and 
took up her abode at Pons. 

No sooner did Mademoiselle lay down the sword than we 
find her again eager for an eligible matrimonial alliance. 
Constant proposals were being made, but her aspirations were 
high. Only a crown could satisfy her ambition. Her great 
wealth and noble birth made her a fitting candidate for a 
throne. It was reported that when required to allow the 
royalists to enter Paris, she replied that if they would pledge 
her that she should marry the King they should enter the 
city; upon which the Queen made the undignified reply: 
‘ That the King was not for her nose, although it was a long 
one.’ 

An offer of marriage from a German Prince which she re- 
ceived at this period of her life was refused with disdain. A 
Jesuit envoy was sent by the Duke of Neubourg to make 
his wishes known to her. The interview is so curious and 
amusing that we will give it in full to the reader. Our hero- 
ine proposed that the Jesuit should be conducted into her 
presence by a very ‘roundabout way; round the house and 
round the house, up by the garrets, and everywhere but the 
direct road! We all thought this plan delightful, and accord- 
ingly, after dinner, the reverend Father was brought to my 
room, Préfontaine leading him round by the garrets, where he 
was constrantly afraid of breaking his neck. When he had 
reached the door, quite out of breath, they came to inform me. 
I then entered my cabinet, and Préfontaine ushered them in. 
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I had hidden Madame de Frontenac under the table, and the 
entrée was exquisitely amusing. Think of a Jesuit in boots, a 
strange rustic dress, and a most grotesque figure. He held 
his cloak with both hands, in a posture truly ridiculous, to 
recover breath; and when he came nearer to me, he twinkled 
his eyes as if to be sure that he saw me; in short, I was dying 
with laughter, and Préfontaine could stand it no longer; from 
respect to me he ran out of. the room to indulge his mirth, 
and I told him, very gravely, to remain outside the door. 
‘The reverend father at once began the old tale by 
complimenting M.le Duc de Neubourg, and then, looking 
exceedingly knowing, observed: “I believe your Royal High- 
ness has heard of the proposals I am charged to make, and 
that they will be well received ; in testimony of which, I have 
the honor now to see you and to repeat them myself.” I re- 
plied that Monsieur le Duc de Neubourg did me much honor, 
and that it was a mark of his esteem which I should always 
value. How unfortunate that, in the position parties were, 
there was at present no probability of my marrying! He then 
drew a miniature of M. de Neubourg from his pocket, and 
afterward a little bust, saying: ‘ He is the best of men—yes, 
the best—you will be too happy with him! His wife, who 
was sister to the King of Poland, actually died from excess of 
joy at seeing him on his return from a journey!” I replied: 
Dear me! you make me afraid. I fear I shall love him too 
much, and, perhaps, die also! “He was fully an hour enter- 
taining us in this merry mood. He at length concluded by 
saying: “Do you think you are too young to marry?” I 
replied: Oh, dear, no! I am not; but there is no need to be 
in a hurry. When he saw that his efforts were unavailing, he 
took his leave in the same amusing way, and I called Préfon- 
taine to conduct the good father back again by the same route.’ 
Meanwhile, the ill-feeling between Mademoiselle and her 
father continued, and at one time became so violent that 
when, on occasion, she sent Monsieur a civil message, he 
threatened to throw the messenger out of the window. His 
daughter thought that this treatment of herself was owing to 
disappointment in not having her great wealth at his disposal. 
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‘Had he asked me for it amicably,’ she says, ‘I would have 
given it to him to have saved myself from torment and perse- 
cution.’ 

On her first visit to Monsieur after a reconciliation was ac- 
complished, she says, in her own niive and confidential way: 
‘I found there were great hopes at Blois of my sister’s mar- 
riage with the King. I neither believed this nor wished it; 
we are not best pleased to see a younger sister placed above 
us.’ The reconciliation with her father included one with the 
King and Queen. At their first interview, her aunt, the 
Queen, told her frankly that she had been very angry with 
her during the war, but was now prepared to love her more 
than ever. Mademoiselle says: ‘She made me many flatter- 
ing speeches, and observed, at the collation: ‘ My niece eats 
exactly like my son; she very much reminds me of him.” 
Then, too, at her toilet, one of her women said: ‘“ Madame, 
does not Mademoiselle very much put you in mind of Mon- 
sieur, your son? It gives me the idea of a great many things 
when I look at her.” The Queen smiled; so that all this, 
joined to what every one said, made me feel assured that they 
were thinking of uniting us.’ When the King appeared, his 
mother presented Mademoiselle, saying: ‘ Here is a démoiselle 
I must present to you, who is very sorry for being so naughty, 
but promises to be wiser in future.’ He began to laugh, and 
she asked: ‘ Where is your brother? He replied: ‘ He is 
coming in my coach ; I could ‘not persuade him to travel on 
horseback ; he would not appear in an undress ; he is adorned 
with the nicest care.’ Whereupon, we find our heroine, with 
ready vanity, assuring herself that this, too, was meant for 
her. When he arrived he paid her ‘ marked attention, pro- 
testing that he thought her very handsome; and,’ says Made- 
moiselle, ‘s0 we continued to praise each other.’ 

‘ At supper,’ she says, ‘ Madame la Comtesse de Fleix gave 
me a napkin, which I handed to the Queen. The King would 
never wash. The Queen observed that “ he did not care about 
it,” and wished me to wash with him, which, it may be sup 
posed, I declined. She then said to him: “ It is all of no use. 
My niece will have nothing to do with you.”’ 
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In ashort time we find our heroine having sharp words 
with the King’s brother on account of Mademoiselle de Gour- 
don. She is jealous, it seems, and calls her ‘wne sotte,’ and 
flashes out many other hard names, of’ which the less we say 
the better. Mademoiselle describes, with infinite zest, wn 
grand démélé between the King and his brother. It seems 
that Monsieur had, during Lent, slyly eaten in his chamber. 
The King quietly ignored this misdemeanor; but one day he 
chanced to enter the room where the King and Queen were 
dining together, and finding ‘a skillet of boiled meat, he took 
some on a plate and showed it to the King, who told him not 
to eat it; but Monsieur said that he would. To which the 
King replied: “I will engage that you shall not.” Upon 
which the dispute grew so angry that the King, in try- 
ing to snatch the dish from him, gave him a push, which 
threw some drops of the broth upon Monsieur’s head, whose 
hair was very well dressed, and who prided himself upon its 
arrangement. This so exasperated him that, no longer master 
of himself, he threw the dish in the King’s face, who was in 
no way angry at the time; but some of the Queen’s women 
inciting him against Monsieur, he became so, and said that 
but for the Queen’s presence he would kick him out of the 
room.’ 

When a matrimonial alliance was proposed for Louis XIV 
with the Princess Marguerite of Savoy, Mademoiselle. accom- 
panied the King and his suite to meet her. At first Louis 
seemed pleased with her appearance, and satisfied with the 
proposed marriage; but in a day or two he was barely civil,. 
and soon gave them to understand that all further negotiations 
were at anend. Madame Royale, the mother of Marguerite, 
flew into a violent passion. The explosions of her fury were 
dreadful to see. Mademoiselle says that at one time, in the 
violence of her rage, ‘she beat her head against the wall.’ 

The early years of our heroine’s life were, as we have 
shown, filled ap with intrigue and ambition. Schemes for 
her marriage had occupied her mind and excited ambitious 
aspirations, from time to time; but all had failed to touch her 
heart. Indeed, so far as we have seen, she might have had no- 
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heart at all. She is now about to forsake ambition, the ido] 
of her youth, who has rewarded her so poorly, and she will 
make a different venture. All shall now be risked on that 
priceless treasure, as she at time calls it, a loving heart. It 
was at the age of forty-three that she for the first time fell in 
love; and so whimsical is human nature, that the man whom 
she loved had no title, no fortune, and was eleven years 
younger than herself. When speaking of this phase in her 
experience, she says: ‘I saw that another condition, differing 
from that I had hitherto experienced, occupied all my atten- 
tion, and that if I married I should be the happier for it ; that 
I considered a man would be grateful to me for making his for- 
tune and for giving him an establishment.’ Miss Pardoe says 
that it excited the surprise of all the patrician families of 
France, that ‘the fastidious, haughty, and arrogant Made- 
moiselle, after amusing herself by rejecting, during her years 
of bloom ‘and grace, half the sovereign princes of Europe, had, 
indeed, in the autumn of her life, bestowed her unsolicited 
affection upon a mere handsome adventurer.’ M. de Lauzun, 
the chosen lover, was, according to St. Simon, ‘a little beau, 
well made, with an open and intellectual countenance, full of 
ambitious whims and fancies; in short, to define his character 
in three words, as his actions have proved him, the boldest, 
the most dexterous, and the most cunning of men.” 

The account which she gives of her daily increasing love 
for M. de Lauzun, and of the advances which she makes, are 
infinitely amusing. ‘The more I sought to shun him, the 
stronger became the spell that drew me toward him,’ she says. 
Her conceit is so intense, that she never for a moment imag- 
ines that interested motives could influence one who was hon- 
ored with her love. She determines to hint to de Lauzun, by 
looks and tones, and all the artillery of love, that her hand 
was at his service. Months passed in these endeavors, and 
the more she tried to make M. de Lauzun understand that he 
was the favored one, the more obtuse he became. The man 
evidently dreaded an explicit avowal of her love. He was 
persecuted by her devotion, and avoided her whenever it was 
possible; but such was her inordinate vanity, that she always 
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inferred it to be timidity inspired by her high position. On 
one occasion she saw M. de Lauzun approach her coach, and 
wishing to speak to him, she desired him to assist her in alight- 
ing, ‘instead of doing which,’ she says, ‘he walked away, 
leaving me with one foot in the air, and nearly falling to the 
ground. He often did things of this sort, which must have 
appeared ridiculous to those who noticed them; but believing 
that he had reasons for acting as he did, I felt little or no 
concern.’ 

With her determined will be sure she will soon bring mat- 
ters to a crisis. At every interview, always of her seeking, 
he leaves abruptly, just as the decided avowal is about to pass 
her lips. ‘ Whenever I found that I could not converse with 
him,’ she says, ‘I regularly placed myself at a window, which 
looked into the court or toward the street, where he mounted 
his horse when he left the King, and I there took the oppor- 
tunity to speak so loud that he could not fail to hear and look 
up at me, and how happy I then felt!’ On another occasion, 
‘I told him,’ she says, ‘ that I had now taken the resolve of 
naming to him the person I had chosen. He replied, that I 
made him tremble, and then added: “If I should fail to ap- 
prove your choice, resolved and headstrong as you are, I see 
clearly that you will not have the courage to see me again ; there- 
fore, 1 will not hear it. I entreat you, from my heart, to say 
no more on the matter.” At length she affected to make him 
her confidant; told him that she loved, but hesitated to dis- 
close the name; promised to take his advice, whatever it 
might be; at each interview making so nearly a decided declar- 
ation that the man was evidently frightened to death. The 
pill might be golden, but it was a pill for all that, and a bitter 
one, too. 

‘The more he endeavored to escape hearing himself named,’ 
she says, ‘ the less I felt inclined to permit him to do so; but 
as he always left me the instant he had finished what he had 
to say, I confess that I was somewhat embarrassed at the no- 
tion of telling him myself—c’ est vows.’ Soon after she met 
him at the Queen’s, and said: ‘I am again resolved to name 
to you the man I love.’ He replied that he could no longer 
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excuse himself from hearing it, but begged her to defer it 
‘until the next day. She said: ‘I cannot do so, because Friday 
is an unlucky day; and,’ she goes on to say, ‘ at the moment 
I was about to name him, the concern I believed it would 
give him so increased my embarrassment that I said: If Ihad 
writing materials at hand, you should know the name; for I 
confess I have not the power of telling you. 1 have a mind 
to breathe upon the mirror and write it there.’ She at last 
concluded to write her avowal on a piece of paper. The 
words, ‘c’ est vous,’ were written, folded up, and handed to 
him, with this whisper: ‘ There is the paper; I give it to you 
on condition that you will let me know your answer at the 
foot of the writing ; you will find space sufficient, for my billet 
is but short. Return it to me this evening at the Queen’s, 
where we can resume this conversation.’ There was little hope 
now for M. de Lauzun. He professes great astonishment in 
his answer ; thinks she -must be ‘ diverting herself’ with him, 
and laughingly tells her that ‘he is not so foolish as to be 
caught in her snare.’ The bird may flutter and ruffle its 
feathers, but its doom is sure; and Fate itself must yield to 
the imperious Mademoiselle. Indeed, thenceforth she encoun- 
ters little opposition. She promises him wealth and dignities; 
he will be cousin to the King of France; she will make him 
‘the greatest Seigneur in the kingdom :’ everything that love 
and wealth and rank can give are his now without the asking. 
She gave him a concise account of all her possessions, even to 
the value of her plate and jewels. The wily courtier finds 
himself master of forty millions, without taking the trouble to 
throw down his royal pocket handkerchief to secure it. He 
now professed himself her adorer; but in a cold sort of way, 
after all; and it is carious to notice the manner in which this 
indifference was received by la grande Mademovselle. ‘I per- 
ceived with pleasure,’ she says, ‘that the profound respect he 
showed me, and the course he pursued, were the result of the 
great esteem he entertains for me.’ 

At one time during this singular courtship, he suddenly 
tells her she is not aware how many disagreeable peculiarities 
he has, naming them over to her one by one. ‘ Now tell me, 
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in your turn,’ she says, ‘if you see anything in me to displease 
you. I believe my teeth are not handsome, but this is a de- 
fect belonging to our race, and ought, therefore, to be less 
displeasing to you than any other.’ On another occasion he 
again maintains that she is only amusing herself with him, 
and ‘I think,’ she says, ‘ that we might have remained all our 
lives, he saying that 7 was, and J saying that I was not, had 
I not felt so benumbed by the cold that I was forced to go 
and warm myself. My ladies, who had remained all this time 
near a window, must have been frozen, and, I doubt not, were 
very angry with us for causing them to suffer so intensely. 
Before he left, M. de Lauzun turned gracefully to them, and 
said: “ Mesdemoiselles, are you not warm? To me the heat of 
the salon seems oppressive.” ’ 

No heiress in France could marry without the license of 
the King, so that his permission must now be obtained. Louis 
was overwhelmed with amazement when our heroine disclosed 
to him her wishes. He endeavored to dissuade her from her 
mad project by every argument in his power ; but all in vain. 
Some hard words passed between them, but, as was ever the 
case, Mademoiselle had her own way. The King’s consent 
was, however, grufily given, and with a touch of sarcasm, too ; 
for he told her that ‘she might do as she pleased, for she was 
certainly old enough to judge for herself.’ The marriage con- 
tract was now prepared. Mademoiselle settled upon the Count 
de Lauzun the whole of her immense fortune, estimated at 
forty millions; four duchies, the sovereignty of Dombes, the 
Comté of Eu, and the palace of Orleans, which was called 
Luxembourg. Such was her self-abnegation that she reserved 
nothing for her own use. When she requested her notary to 
draw up a deed of gift of the whole of her wealth to M. de 
Lauzun, he, in surprise, repeated the order three times, ‘ wne 
donation totale !’ and then respectfully reminded her that she 
had not reserved to herself the smallest sum to leave even as 
a gift. ‘Have no fears, M. Boncheral,’ she replied, ‘if I am 
liberal to the unfortunate, M. de Lauzun is prodigal. Besides, 
I shall never more be mistress of my fortune than when I shall 
have given it up to him. Draw up the deed according to my 
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order.’ While the notary was accomplishing his work in 
cabinet near Mademoiselle’s chamber, her salon was filled 
with a crowd of guests, and as soon as the contract was signed 
the doors were thrown open, when our heroine appeared with 
M. de Lauzun, whom she presented as M. de Montpensier, 
After many congratulations, we are told that M. de Lauzun, 
‘with a gracious smile, kissed Mademoiselle’s hand.’ 

A letter from Madame de Sévigné to her daughter, about 
this time, may give some idea of the sensation which the news 
of this marriage created. ‘I am going to tell you,’ she writes, 
‘a thing the most surprising, the most marvellous, the most 
miraculous, the most triumphant, the most astounding, the 
most unheard-of, the most singular, the most extraordinary, 
the most incredible, the most unexpected, the most great, the 
most little, the most rare, the most common, the most notori- 
ous, the most secret until to-day, the most brilliant, the most 
deserving of envy! A thing that we will scarcely believe in 
Paris; how will you ever credit it en Province? An event 
which takes place on Sunday, while those who witness it will 
hardly believe their own eyes. I cannot tell you what it is. 
You must guess. Hh bien! I suppose, then, I must tell you. 
M. de Lauzun marries on Sunday, at the Louvre—can you 
guess whom? I defy you in four guesses; I defy you in six; 
I defy youin a hundred! You say it is very difficult to guess. 
Is it Madame de la Valliére? No. Is it Mademoiselle de 
Retz? No. You are bien provinciale! Ah, really, we are 
very silly ; you say it is Mademoiselle de Créqui? No, indeed, 
it is not. The end will be that I must tell you. Well, then, 
he marries, at the Louvre, on Sunday, with the King’s per- 
mission, Mademoiselle—La Grande Mademoiselle—grand- 
daughter of Henri IV, Mademoiselle of Eu, Mademoiselle of 
Dombes, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Mademoiselle d’ Or- 
leans, Mademoiselle, cousin-german to the King, Mademoiselle, 
the only match thought worthy of Monsieur. There is a fine 
subject of gossipry. If you exclaim, if you are beside your- 
selves, if you say we have fibbed, that it is not true, that we 
are quizzing you, that it is a poor jest, and a tame fancy 
enough ; if, in short, you abuse us, we shall vonsider that you 
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are right; we should have done as much by you. Adieu; the 
letters which go by this post will show you if we tell the truth 
or not.’ 

The interval of eight days, which was to elapse before the 
ceremony took place, allowed the enemies of M. de Lauzun to 
breathe again. At first they seemed paralyzed by so unheard- 
of an event. In this interval they formed a league, and the 
clever Louvois gained over to his side the royal family, the 
nobles, and ministers. They represented to the King the dis- 
credit this mésalliance would cast upon him. They expressed 
their indignation in no measured terms; and Monsieur de- 
clared that he would attend the marriage if such were the 
King’s command, but that on leaving the church he would 
blow out the brains of the bridegroom. Louis was in a di- 
lemma. He had passed his royal word, to be sure; but the 
censure of the public was to Louis a béte noir he could never 
face. While in this state of perplexity, Madame de Montes- 
pan informed him of the extravagant donation of the princess. 
This irritated him beyond measure. He immediately retracted 
his promise, and forbade the marriage. He summoned Made- 
moiselle and Lauzun to his presence, and told them that from 
representations which had been made him he was compelled 
to withdraw the consent he had given. M. de Lauzun re- 
ceived this announcement with serene and quiet composure, 
but our heroine threw herself at the King’s feet, begging him 
to ‘let her die there if he persevered in his cruel resolution.’ 
The King was inexorable, and we are told that Mademviselle 
left his presence weeping bitterly, quite unmindful of the 
throng, who watched and jeered as she swept by. Everybody 
knew that, on his part, there was no love lost. Her agony 
and despair doubtless furnished food for Mrs. Grundy for 
many aday. Laughable versions of her story were bandied 
about from one to another, quite unmindful of the poor heart, 
ridiculous it may be, but breaking nevertheless. 

She sought again every means of being near him. ‘I was 
delighted,’ she says, ‘ when I had the opportunity of speaking 
to him; and as he affected to langh at me on account of my 
tears, and threatened not to come near me any more, the fear of 
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giving him displeasure had such terrors for me, that I ventured 
not even to shed a tear when he was by.’ Her grief at this time 
was so great that it brought on a severe illness, which was not 
very beautifying in its results, for she says that her face be- 
came inflamed from constant weeping. ‘M. de Lauzun,’ she 
says, ‘sent to inquire for me every day,’ and she adds touch- 
ingly, ‘ I was pleased, but should have been delighted had he 
only come himself.’ 

Ere long the King was informed that M. de Lauzun had 
accomplished a secret marriage with the infatuated Princess, 
upon the strength of which he caused him to be arrested and 
conveyed to the fortress of Pignerol. During his imprison- 
ment, Mademoiselle spends her years in mourning the loss of 
her ‘ dear and tender friend, the prisoner.’ He, in the mean- 
time, wasted, in gaming and other dissipations, immense sums 
which he from time to time received from her. The King 
allowed her to bestow a part of her wealth upon him; but, 
instead of being satisfied, he complained that it was hardly 
worth accepting. The trifling sum was forty thousand pounds 
a year. When his funds were exhausted, he consoled himself 
and his friends by saying: ‘ Never mind, the old woman will 
send us a fresh supply.’ Mademoiselle, meanwhile, made re- 
peated applications to the King for her lover’s pardon, and by 
large and constant donations she at last obtained his freedom. 
From this time his heartless ingratitude was openly displayed 
to his benefactress. But it is only at rare intervals that this 
devoted woman will allow herself to see aught that is unwor- 
thy in her hero. She will think him good and true in spite of 
herself. A more disappointed and miserable woman never 
lived. She was condemned to see the only being for whom 
she had ever felt a true affection utterly false and disloyal. 
She had the truth thrust into her heart and soul at last, the 
miserable truth, that she was at once the object of his hatred 
and ridicule. At last, Miss Pardoe says, ‘the upstart courtier, 
upon whom Mademoiselle had lavished an affection as exag- 
gerated as it was ill-placed, not satisfied by bowing her pride 
to his own level, ventured to degrade her to the rank of an 
inferior ; and on one occasion, when he returned from hunting, 
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reeking with wet and covered with mud, was even seen to 
throw himself upon a velvet sofa in the apartment of the 
princess, exclaiming authoritatively: ‘Louise de Bourbon, 
pull off my boots.’ And not satisfied with this first insult, 
the infatuated man made a gesture with his foot which called 
all the blood of her royal ancestors to her cheek and brow; 
the grand-daughter of Henry IV drew herself up to her full 
height, and waving her hand haughtily, retorted: ‘ Leave 
the room, sir; and remember, that I henceforth forbid you 
to appear in my presence.’ 

Her heart received its deadly stab there and then. She 
had worshipped foolishly, as many have done before and since. 
But it was over now. There was only the ghost of her dead 
love left to haunt the poor remnant of life which might still 
be hers. From that hour she never saw him again. Miser- 
able and disappointed, she shrank from her friends, and retired 
into seclusion. Her days were drawing to aclose. She had 
lived three-score years of vanity, and now, at the end, she 
cannot count upon a single faithful heart in which her mem- 
ory will linger. She had endured a bitter experience of suf- 
fering without receiving the crown of sorrow. She had eaten 
her ‘dinner of herbs,’ but it was never sweetened by ‘ love.’ 

On her tomb are these words : 

‘Anne Marie Louise d’ Orleans, fille ainée de Gaston de 
France, Souverain de Dombes, Princess Dauphine d’ Au- 
vergne, Duchesse de Montpensier, morte l’an 1693, agée 
de 66 ans.’ 

Such is the whimsical waywardness of woman when, instead 
of being governed by principle, she obeys the dictates of pride 
or the caprices of passion. Za Grande Mademoiselle was a 
representative woman; and disappointment and sorrow are 
the bitter portions from which no wealth, no position, and no 
earthly power can shield the miserable class she represents. 
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Art. IV.—A Memorial of Gessner Harrison.' 


He fell amid the storm of war. Three years earlier, and 
the death of Gessner Harrison would have stirred the whole 
South. The journals of every State would have contained 
tributes from many an admiring and grateful pupil. In Vir. 
ginia especially we should have been told in eloquent terms 
how much he had done to raise the standard of education 
throughout the State, and the story of his laborious life would 
have been lovingly connected with the history of that great 
University which was the pride of all educated Virginians. 
But he died when the war-tempest had long been raging, 
when the darkness was deepening, and many hearts were be- 
ginning to shudder lest all things we most loved should go 
down together ; and he fell almost as unnoticed as falls a sin- 
gle drop into a stormy sea. To this day it is sometimes asked 
by intelligent men where the famous Professor is, and what he 
is doing. Already when he died the hearts of men were be- 
coming filled with the love of our great military leaders, the 
love which afterwards grew into an absorbing passion. Inter 
arma silent litierae. And so it is likely that the young of to- 
day can scarcely believe, the old cannot without difficulty 
recall, how widely known, how highly honored and admired, 
how warmly loved, was the mere civilian, the quiet and unpre- 
tending Professor of 1859. It is surely worth while, then, not 
only out of respect for his honored memory, but for our own 
sake, and for sweet learning’s sake, that we should spend an 

1 This beautiful tribute to the memory of the late Gessner Harrison, M. 
D., Professor of Ancient Languages of the University of Virginia, was pre- 
pared and delivered before the Alumni of that Institution by one of the 
most distinguished of their number. It made a deep impression upon all 
who heard it, and will, no doubt, be read with a profound interest by thou- 
sands of the pupils, friends, and admirers of Dr. Harrison. Though we 
were not among the number of his pupils, and though we knew him person- 
ally only late in life, yet is his memory endeared to us by recollections and 


associations which no time or fortune can efface. The chief beauty of this 
charming tribute to his virtues and his piety is its truthfulness.—Ep. 
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hour here, so near to his old lecture-room, to his home, and to 
his grave, in reminding ourselves and telling to all whom our 
voices can reach what a man he was, and what a work he per- 
formed. . 

Gessner Harrison was the son of Peachey Harrison, M. D., 
of the town of Harrisonburg, twenty-five miles north of Staun- 
ton. His mother’s maiden name was Mary Stuart. The 
father was a member of the Senate of Virginia, and of the 
famous Convention of 1829-30. He took great interest in 
politics, and was accounted the leader of his political party in 
that region. But he abandoned public life through iove of 
his profession. He was the leading physician of Rockingham, 
including in his practice most of the best families of the 
county, and patients frequently came to him from other coun- 
ties. Not only in politics and in his profession, but in all the 
relations and duties of life, he showed himself a man of un- 
common good sense and sound judgment. He was very fond 
of reading, and collected a considerable library. He greatly 
admired the German character, of which some excellent though 
humble specimens were among the early settlers of that region, 
and the German literature, so far as it then existed and was 
known to him; and his liking for the Swiss poet Gessner, par- 
ticularly for a poem on the Death of Abel, led him to give the 
name Gessner to his second son. He was a deeply devout 
Christian, and a decided Methodist. An interesting incident 
of his religious history is narrated in Bennett’s Memorials of 
Methodism in Virginia (p. 526). There are few things so 
truly honorable as to be a really good physician—a man ot 
strong sense, good general and professional cultivation, supe- 
rior skill, ready sympathies, and earnest piety. All this the 
elder Harrison was, in a high degree. His son Gessner also 
was not mistaken in the early feeling which drew him toward 
the same calling, for he was by nature singularly suited to its 
pursuit, though Providence had other work for him to do. A 
much younger brother, Dr. Peachey Rush Harrison, showed 
the same specific talent, and entered upon practice in Har- 
risonburg with really extraordinary success and the brightest 
prospects, but was cut off by an untimely death. The father 
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died ip 1848; his excellent and estimable wife survived til] 
1857. 

Gessner was born June 26, 1807, in the town of Harrison- 
burg; but his father soon after removed to an old family 
homestead a little way out, so that his children lived in the 
country, and yet were near the town. The older son, Edward, 
delighted in hunting, but Gessner became fond of farming. 
Through all his career he longed for country life and agricul- 
ture, and in his last year or two we shall find him entering 
upon this with great relish. He began to attend school at the 
age of four years, and at eight began the Latin Grammar. He is 
described by a surviving relative as a very small boy, with 
ruddy cheeks; a favorite with the girls of the school, and at 
the same time exceedingly fond of his studies and of general 
reading. At home he always carried a book in his pocket, ° 
and when occupied in cutting wood or such duties he would 
never sit down to rest but the book was at once taken out. 

Among his early teachers were a Mr. Davis, who had been 
tutor in William and Mary College, and Rev. Daniel Baker, 
a Presbyterian minister, who afterward became quite famous 
all over the South as a Revivalist. In the Life of Dr. Baker 
is a note from Dr. G. Harrison, stating that for some years of 
his boyhood he was a pupil of Dr. B., and that he had always 
regarded him as having displayed, in a very eminent degree, 
some of the best qualities of a teacher of youth. On his last 
visit to the University, when quite an old man, Dr. Baker 
greatly amused the Professor’s younger children by telling of 
the circumstances of a whipping which he had, on one single 
occasion, found it necessary to administer. Two other Pres 
byterian divines, Messrs. Smith and Hendren, were among 
the growing boy’s instructors. And the case is scarcely sin- 
gular: a large proportion of the best school teaching done in 
Virginia in those days was done by the Presbyterian min- 
isters. 

Professor Henry Tutwiler, of Alabama, who was Gessner 
Harrison’s school-mate at Harrisonburg, his room-mate at the 
University, and his most intimate friend through life, states 
that there was in Harrisonburg a small town-library, of which 
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Dr. Peachey Harrison was a stockholder, and the books 
of which his sons were accustomed to read, besides those they 
found at home. From this library Gessner obtained Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, which he read with great de- 
light, and to which, Mr. Tutwiler thinks, his fondness for Philo- 
logical studies is largely due. With all its blunders, and even 
absurdities, as they may now be considered, the Diversions of 
Purley was an epoch-making book, opening the period of 
philological study of the English language, of which we are 
now beginning to reap some good fruits; and it exhibits 
such kindling enthusiasm for the subject as could not fail to 
awaken any native appetency for the study of language. 

Such were the advantages, domestic and educational, which 
Gessner Harrison had enjoyed, when, at the age of nearly 
eighteen, he came, with his older brother, Edward, to enter 
the University, whose first session then began, March 1, 1825. 
His father did not share in the fears which led many devout 
men in the Commonwealth to keep their sons away from the 
University, because there was no provision made in its Con- 
stitution for religious instruction or religious worship. Per- 
haps his intense political sympathy with Mr. Jefferson made 
some amends for the lack of sympathy as to evangelical Chris- 
tianity. And, no doubt, he relied much on the religious edu- 
cation he had given his sons, on their fixed religious principles 
(the elder being, in fact, already a professed Christian), and 
on the influence which, even at a distance, would be main- 
tained by their home and their parents. After all, these are 
a youth’s best safe-guards as he goes to meet the temptations 
which, in one way or another, he must encounter; the armor 
in which he will best fight the battles that may not be escaped. 
The fears which have been mentioned as entertained by many 
were, no doubt, exaggerated. They had never heard or dreamed 
of a College without religious worship and compulsory attend- 
ance upon it, as, even to the present day, such compulsory 
attendance is regarded as necessary in most American Col- 
leges ; and the idea of a University in which there would be 
no prayers nor preaching was to them in the highest degree 
alarming. But Mr. Jefferson’s determination at all hazards 
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to maintain religious liberty, as an indispensable element of 
freedom in general, if it led him to an extreme in this Case, 
certainly led to that extreme which lay in the right direction. 
He was confident that whatever was really necessary in the 
way of religious instruction and worship would, in one way 
or another, be voluntarily introduced here by the various 
denominations of Christians. And, although the void left 
was at first an evil, we all know how, in the course of a few 
years and in the ordering of Providence, it was filled; how, 
as nothing in this respect had been instituted, something grew, 
in a form perfectly free and generally satisfactory, attended 
by a thousand blessed results, and capable of being altered 
without difficulty, if the circumstances of the future should 
demand it. 

There was nothing very striking in the appearance of young 
Gessner Harrison when he came to the University. He was 
rather below the middle height, with a low forehead, and a 
head whose general shape was quite an exception to the rules 
of Phrenology ; his lips were too full for beauty, and the face 
altogether was homely, with one remarkable exception. His 
dark eyes were singularly beautiful and expressive. One of the 
few sensible things which Miss Fredrika Bremer contrived to 
say in the extended account she gave of her visit, many years 
after this, to the University, was her laudatory reference to 
the Chairman of the Faculty’s ‘ beautiful, meditative eye.’ In 
truth, that eye would express, all unconsciously to him, not 
only meditation, but every phase of feeling; and, as the years 
went on, it seemed to a close observer to hide, in its quiet 
depths, all he had thought, all he had suffered, all he had 
become—the whole world of his inner life. Those fine eyes, 
which were, no doubt, a little downcast when he first diffi- 
dently met the Professors, with the ruddy cheeks which had 
pleased the school-girls, and a voice most of whose tones were 
quite pleasing and some of them exceedingly sweet, made no 
small amends for his general homeliness. 

Mr. George Long, who had come over from England to be 
Professor of Ancient Languages, and who is still living in the 
south of England, writes as follows: ‘I well remember Dr. 
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Harrison bringing his two boys, and my examining them. 
Gessner Harrison was then a good scholar, considering the 
opportunities that he had. He was very diligent, he pos- 
sessed a good understanding, and was, in all respects, an excel- 
lent young man.’ Mr. Long states that, besides attending 
some of his classes during all the three years that he remained 
at the University, the young student also read with him pri- 
vately sometimes in several Greek authors. Mr. Tutwiler 
mentions that he had brought with him to the University 
some knowledge of German, and that he studied German as 
well as French with Dr. Blattermann, the remarkable linguist 
who was Professor of Modern Languages. Intending to be a 
physician, and loving language, Harrison confined himself to 
ancient and modern languages, chemistry, and medicine. 
But, in Mr. Tutwiler’s opinion, he would have distinguished 
himself in mathematics, had he attended that school. The 
opinion common among the students in late years was very 
different. A story had great currency, that, some years after Dr. 
Harrison became Professor, he and Mr. Bonnycastle, the cele- 
brated Professor of Mathematics, undertook to teach each other 
in Geometry and Latin. This was true, but the story went 
on to say that before they had gone far Mr. Bonnycastle one 
day railed out, ‘Is it possible that you cannot demonstrate as 
simple a proposition as that?’ The other replied testily, 
‘Humph! you haven’t sense enough to decline a Latin noun 
of the first declension.’ Mr. Tutwiler refers to this story, and 
remarks that it doubtless ‘had as little foundation as such 
stories usually have.’ So intimate with Harrison, at school 
and at the University, and himself afterwards eminent in 
Mathematics, Mr. Tutwiler can well judge as to his friend’s 
capacities in this respect. Dr. Harrison himself was once 
asked about the famous story, and said, in his quiet way, that 
he was not aware that either Mr. Bonnycastle or himself gave 
up their proposed studies together for any other reason than 
the fact that they were both extremely busy. So much has 
been said upon this point for a reason. There is nothing more 
common among students than the notion that that rather non- 
descript thing they delight to call genius is best manifested 
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by remarkable success in the study of some one subject, 
attended by remarkable stupidity as to others. Some bright 
enough, but slightly idle young fellow, who got badly started 
in Greek or in Algebra, and is now too proud or too indolent 
to go back and, in sheer schoolboy fashion, work over the 
elements of the neglected subject, will readily abandon it 
altogether, with the persuasion that he has ‘no talent’ for 
languages, or for mathematics; and this he states to his friends 
without shame, from a secret feeling that the fact only sets in 
brighter contrast his great talent for something else. And 
the fashion used to be to clinch the whole thing by telling the 
apocryphal story of Dr. Harrison and Mr. Bonnycastle. It is 
very certain that Dr. Harrison did not think lightly of Mathe- 
matics and Physical Science as one great department of our 
means of culture; though he had little patience with the 
notion, sometimes so unwisely put forward, that the study of 
these subjects alone will constitute a good education. 

Of the little that is now remembered concerning his quiet 
and uneventful student life, it will suffice to mention one inci- 
dent. It was noticed as a peculiarity of the young Harrisons, 
that they would never study on Sunday. With their decided 
character and convictions, they would find no great difficulty 
in standing comparatively alone in this respect. But there 
came a severer test. The venerable Father of the University, 
who survived during the first and part of the second session, 
desired to become personally acquainted with the students. 
The desire was, no doubt, due partly to that affectionate and 
truly paternal interest in them which he manifested in every 
way, and partly also to the hope of gaining personal influence 
over them through the power of social intercourse—a power 
which the great statesman had fully recognized and constantly 
wielded in all his political career. Accordingly, he invited 
the students to dine with him at Monticello. As Sunday had 
always been a favorite day with him and many of his neigh- 
bors for dinner parties, and as the students had more leisure 
on that day, he invited them, by groups, in alphabetical order, 
to dine with him on successive Sundays. When the two 
Harrisons were reached they wrote him a note, stating that 
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their father, who was a member of the Methodist Church, had 
trained them to observe the Sabbath with great strictness; that 
not even their having had the honor ard pleasure of dining 
with Mr. Jefferson would console him for their having com- 
mitted a violation, as he would conceive, of the Sabbath; and 
that, therefore, out of respect for their father’s convictions— 
to say nothing of their own—they felt constrained to deny 
themselves the happiness, etc. Mr. Jefferson sent them, in 
reply, one of those exquisitely felicitous notes for which he 
was famous. He said it gave him the highest gratification, 
it was a consolation to his old age, to meet with such an 
instance of filial piety; to find young men showing such 
respect for their father’s opinions, at a time when too many of 
the young were inclined to disregard the counsels of age and 
the wishes of parents. And he ended by particularly request- 
ing that on a certain day of the next week they would dine 
with him, and he could take no denial. They went, were 
received with singular courtesy, and spent hours of great 
enjoyment, being, as the Faculty, in a tribute to Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s memory the following year, said had often been true of 
themselves, ‘instructed and delighted by the rare and versatile 
powers of that intellect which time had enriched with facts 
without detracting from its lustre, and charmed with those 
irresistible manners which were dictated by delicacy and ben- 
evolence.’ 

In July, 1828, at the close of the third session, the first 
graduates of the University were declared, viz.: three in Greek, 
three in Mathematics, one in Chemistry, and three in Medi- 
cine. The graduates in Greek were Gessner Harrison, Henry 
Tutwiler, and Robert M. T. Hunter; and Gessner Harrison 
was also one of the three graduates in Medicine, with the title 
of Doctor of Medicine. 

Expecting soon to enter upon the practice of his profession, 
the young physician little imagined what awaited him. The 
London University had just been established, and Mr. Long, 
the Professor of Ancient Languages, and Mr. Key, the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, in the University of Virginia, both 
being Masters of Arts, and the former a Fellow, of Trinity 
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College, Cambridge, were induced to return to England, and 
take the Chairs of Greek and Latin in the new institution. 
Mr. Jefferson had drawn the first professors nearly all from 
abroad, because his University was to be widely different from 
anything existing in America, and he wanted men new to the 
country. This plan worked well as to the instruction, though 
possibly the effect was not so good upon the discipline. Mr. 
Long states: ‘When I was leaving, I was consulted by some 
one or more of the visitors about the choice of my successor. 
. . . My advice was not to get another professor from Eng. 
land, for various reasons, but particularly because I thought 
that they had a young man who was fit for the place, a Vir- 
ginian, and I recommended Harrison.’ The proposition was 
somewhat startling. Mr. Long himself had become professor 
here at the age of twenty-four, but young Harrison was barely 
twenty-one, and had never been outside of Virginia. The 
visitors gave him the appvintment temporarily for one year, 
and the next year made it permanent. It was truly an honor; 
for the visitors who consulted Mr. Long were, as he thinks, 
Chapman Johnson and Joseph OC. Cabell, and the Rector at 
the time was James Madison. But the young appointee had 
scarcely time to think of the high compliment, for he was 
oppressed by a sense of responsibility, and by an almost pain- 
ful self-distrust, which, even several years later, in his private 
letters, is still expressed. 

It was a high privilege for the youthful professor to come 
into familiar association with such men as his early colleagues. 
He himself has left brief sketches of some of them in a valu- 
able article on the University, which he contributed to Duye 
kinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature,' and from which 
a few sentences may be extracted. Of his predecessor, Mr. 
Long, he says: ‘A man of marked ability and attainments, 
thoroughly trained in the system of his college, and having a 
mind far more than most men’s demanding accuracy in the 
results of inquiry, and scouting mere pretension, he aimed, 
and was fitted, to introduce something better than what then 
passed current as classical learning.’ Dr. Blittermann, Pro- 
1 Vol. II, p. 725. 
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fessor of Modern Languages until 1840, a German, at the time 
of his appointment residing in London, ‘ gave proof of exten- 
sive acquirements, and of a mind of uncommon natural vigor 
and penetration. In connection more especially with the 
lessons on German and Anglo Saxon, he gave to his students 
much that was interesting and valuable in Comparative Phi- 
lology also, a subject in which he found peculiar pleasure.’ 
Mr. Bonnycastle, Professor at first of Natural Philosophy, 
but of Mathematics from 1828 to his death in 1841, was an 
Englishman, educated at Woolwich, and ‘ was distinguished 
by the force and originality of his mind, no less than by his 
profound knowledge of Mathematics. His fine taste, culti- 
vated by much reading, his general knowledge, and his abund- 
ant store of anecdote, made him a most agreeable and instruc- 
tive companion to all; and this, though his really kind feelings 
were partly hidden by a cold exterior.’ Dr. Emmet, Professor 
of Chemistry and Materia Medica till his death, in 1842, was 
a native of Dublin, but brought over in childhood by his father, 
one of the famous Irish patriots, and educated in New York. 
‘ His striking native genius, his varied science, his brilliant 
wit, his eloquence, his cultivated and refined taste for art, his 
modesty, his warm-hearted and cheerful social virtues, won for 
him the admiration and lasting regard of his colleagues and of 
his pupils.’ Dr. Dunglison, of England, Professor of Medi- 
cine till 1833, then removed to Philadelphia. He was‘a man 
of learning, in his profession and generally, as well as of 
ability,” and ‘gained a wide celebrity by his distinguished 
ability as a lecturer, and by his varied and valuable contribu- 
tions to medical literature.’ Mr. George Tucker, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy till he resigned, in 1845,’ was a native of 
Bermuda, but educated at William and Mary College, Vir- 
ginia. ‘He was, for many years, a member of the legal pro- 
fession, and, for some time, a member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia,’ where he took an active part in the discussions on the 
famous Missouri Compromise. ‘ Before his appointment to 


1 He was succeeded immediately by the now lamented Dr. McGuffey; so 
that the chair of M. P. has had but two occupants in forty-eight years—a 
case to which the history of the other professorships furnishes no parallel. 
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the chair by Mr. Jefferson, he had published, among other 
writings, a volume of essays, characterized by the purity and 
elegance of style, and by the force and clearness of thought, 
which mark all his writings.’ While Professor, he published 
the Life of Jefferson, and several valuable works on his favorite 
subject of political economy. After his retirement, when past 
eighty years of age, he issued a History of the United States, 
which, though not attractive in style, is believed to be une 
qualled as a reliable and instructive account of the formation 
and early working of the Government of the United States, 
Mr. Tucker ‘brought to the discharge of his duties a mind 
remarkable for clearness and accuracy, great industry and 
thoroughness of research, and an extensive knowledge of men 
and of books in almost every department of learning; and he 
allowed no topic to pass under review without investing it 
with the interest of original and searching investigation.’ In 
private, he was a singularly agreeable companion, ready in all 
subjects of conversation, abounding in wit and anecdote and 
felicitous literary allusion. John Tayloe Lomax, Professor of 
Law from 1826 to 1830, and afterwards a distingished judge 
in this State, was a man of signal ability, of the highest purity 
and integrity, and enjoyed throughout his long career the 
unbounded respect and veneration of the bench, the bar, and 
the people of the Commonwealth. He published, after leaving 
the University, a Digest of the Law of Real Property, three 
volumes, two editions, and a 7’reatise on the Law of Hawecutors 
and Administrators, two volumes, two editions. On his retire- 
ment, in 1830, he was immediately succeeded by Professor 
John A. G. Davis, whose lamented and tragic death, ten years 
later, only rendered more illustrious his abilities and virtues. 
Such were the men whose admirable gifts, attainments, and 
exertions gave to the University a powerful and lasting im- 
petus. Our young professor, who had read and thought much, 
but had not seen the world, derived great pleasure and profit 
from his early intercourse with these men of various accom- 
plishments. From the English gentlemen he derived much 
as to the nicer points of English usage in language, in which 
he became critically exact. It must have been often noticed, 
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by those who knew Dr. Harrison in middle life, how broad 
were his views, how catholic his sympathies. In politics, in 
religion, in science and literature, in daily life, he had decided 
opinions, which he would state frankly and positively ; and 
yet he had a freedom from narrowness, and a kindly feeling 
towards those with whom he widely differed, such as seemed 
strange in one who had scarcely travelled at all, nor ever 
mingled in the activities of the world. This was due partly 
to his own well-balanced mind, partly to intercourse with the 
early colleagues just mentioned, and most of all, it is likely, to 
the liberalizing, broadening influence of profound classical 
studies. It is one principal ‘element in the benefit derived 
from such studies, that we are drawn to take a lively interest 
in people far remote and widely different from ourselves, and 
who yet command our admiration and call forth our sym- 
pathies. Truly and lovingly to study their history, institu- 
tions and life, their noble languages and charming literature, 
is to travel, in the highest and best sense, far more profitably 
than when men ‘do’ Constantinople or St. Petersburg, or 
wander, half-instructed, among ruins they do not comprehend 
and inspirations they cannot feel, in Athens or in Rome. The 
materialist in education asks, Why study dead languages and 
ancient history? On the same principle, why travel, abroad 
or at home, except as a commercial traveller? why listen to 
the aged? why ever talk to your neighbor, unless it be in 
driving a bargain? Such people—and alas! the world is full 
of them now—do not know the difference between getting an 
education and learning a trade. 

Let it be added that Dr. Harrison often deplores in his 
earlier letters, as he is remembered to have done in his later 
years, the fact of his going comparatively so little into society. 
In a university where the schools are independent, and each 
professor pushes the subject in his own way, there is, perhaps, 
an aggravation of the tendency felt everywhere in our hard- 
driven modern life, by which every man is led to confine him- 
self too exclusively to his own specialty; and the daily news- 
paper, valuable though it be, is but a poor substitute for social 
intercourse, where men revive and broaden and sweeten their 
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general culture by free and varied conversation upon the 
thousand topics of literature and news and sentiment in which 
all alike take interest. When, and by whom, shall the eyi] 
be corrected # 

In December, 1830, the young professor was married to 
Miss Eliza Lewis Carter Tucker, daughter of Mr. George 
Tucker, the Professor of Moral Philosophy. This honored 
lady still survives, and nothing more is proper to say than the 
remark, that one who has known her well does not wonder 
when he finds the husband and father, in letters to his bosom 
friend Tutwiler, constantly referring to the happiness he 
found, amid all toils and trials, in the society of his wife and 
children. 

Dr. Harrison must have seen at the outset, and he felt it more 
and more with the advancing years, that the professors of the 
University must bear heavy burdens, and struggle against sore 
difficulties, in seeking to raise the standard of scholarship, 
through lack of good preparatory schools; and from the nature 
of his subject, and from his own longer term of service, this 
struggle was more severe for him than for any other person. 
Education must work from above downward. The better 
education must begin in the higher institutions, by preparing 
teachers, so well trained, and filled with such a spirit, that 
they will afterwards send up pupils much better grounded in 
the elements than they themselves were. Then the toiling 
professor can step up to a somewhat higher level. Every few 
years he may, in this way, take a step a little higher, until, 
by slow degrees, he lifts the whole mass into some manifest 
und conscious, though still comparatively slight elevation 
above its original position. But the process is greatly com- 
plicated and retarded by the fact that only a certain slowly 
increasing proportion of the students of later sessions have 
been prepared by his graduates. Others, and for a long time 
the great majority, have received their schoolboy training 
after the old sluggish and unscientific fashion, and, for their 
sake, the professor must still return to the elements. If he 
now hurries more rapidly over these elements than formerly, 
in order to gain time for carrying the course higher, he has 
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the pain of seeing many worthy fellows soon left hopelessly 
behind, and some men of fine talents and high ambition strug- 
gling in desperate, and sometimes vain efforts to supply, with 
the requisite promptness, the defects of their early training. 
With these he must deeply sympathize; and, to lighten the 
struggle for them, he must confine the progress in his course 
to slow, inch by-inch movement, and must unsparingly give 
his own time and energies to the work of aiding and stimu- 
lating their revision of elementary studies. Misunderstood by 
many, bitterly complained of by some, and suffering through 
painful sympathy with good men who fail, he must work on 
through the weary years. There is something sublime in the 
spectacle of an unpretending, quiet, but deeply earnest and 
conscientious man, with the classical education of,a great 
commonwealth, or of whole States, resting upon him, and 
slowly, slowly lifting up himself and his burden towards what 
they are capable of reaching. It was thus that Gessner Har- 
rison toiled and suffered in this University for thirty-one years. 
And not in vain. During the later years of this period, he 
was accustomed to say that pupils were coming to him from 
the leading preparatory schools with a better knowledge of 
Latin and Greek than twenty years or so before was carried 
away by his graduates. It is marvellous to our older men, 
when they remember how generally and in how high a degree 
the standard of education was raised in Virginia, and in the 
South, between 1830 and 1860. Let it never be forgotten 
that the University of Virginia did this; and there is no 
invidious comparison in saying that, far beyond any other 
man, it was done by the University Professor of Ancient 
Languages. The two able scholars and admirable teachers 
who are his successors to-day have had, since the war, some 
little experience in the way of repeating the process which he 
carried on so long; and each of them has repeatedly volun- 
teered the remark, ‘I hardly know how we could get on at all 
if it were not for what Dr. Harrison did before us.’ He once 
said to a friend, who was about to become professor in a new 
and peculiar institution, ‘I suspect you will have about such 
a lot as mine; you will spend your life in clearing the ground 
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and laying foundations, mostly out of sight, on which more 
fortunate men may afterwards build.’ It is pleasant to recall 
this saying in connection with the fact, that his magnanimons 
and justly honored successors delight to recognize their obli- 
gation. 

But it is proper to notice more particularly the progress of 
his studies and teaching in the leading departments of his 
subject. 

Dr. Harrison promptly turned away from the existing Eng- 
lish methods of classical instruction—viz., teaching the mere 
facts of Latin or Greek usage as facts, and strove after the 
rational explanation and philosophical systematization of these 
facts. Hence, he turned with lively interest to what the Germans 
were beginning to do—using it as materials and encourage- 
ment for his own laborious studies. He had already been 
several years at work when the modern Science of Language 
had its birth. It is so common to confine the term ‘science’ 
to our knowledge of the physical world, so common to repre- 
sent the study of language and literature as distinct from 
science, and even opposed to it, that many persons are scarcely 
yet aware that there exists a Science of Language. Yet it does 
exist, has achieved the most important results, is making rapid 
progress every year, and unquestionably deserves the full dignity 
of the name of Science. The science of language first took 
definite shape in first part of Bopp’s Comparative Gram- 
mar, which was published in 1833, the sixth and con- 
cluding part not appearing till 1852. Sir William Jones, 
and other Englishmen resident in India, had made a knowl- 
edge of the Sanskrit language accessible to the scholars of 
Europe. All who paid any attention to it were struck with 
the resemblance of this dead language of India to the Greek 
and Latin. The great German, Bopp, made a laborious com- 
parison of it, not only with the classic tongues, but with the 
other principal families of languages in Europe. This com- 
parison, as is now well known, furnished the means of shed- 
ding a flood of light upon the inflections, the word-formation, 
and the word-history, of Latin and Greek. A copy of the 
earlier portions of Bopp’s work was sent by Mr. Long to his 
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successor, Dr. Harrison, and by him was seized upon with the 
greatest avidity. Quite independently, though gladly compar- 
ing the similar work which after some time began to be done 
in Germany, he applied Bopp’s materials to the elucidation of 
the classic languages. His native fondness for such inquiries, 
sharpened by the studies and the teaching of several years, 
caused him to take intense delight in these applications of 
Comparative Etymology to Latin and Greek. All this is now 
universal among respectable professors. But for years and 
years it was done in this University alone of American insti- 
tutions. In fact, he was pushing these applications when they 
were still unknown in the teaching of English Universities, 
and existed at only a very few points in Germany. The pres- 
ent distinguished Professor of Greek in this University was in 
Germany from 1850 to 1853, studying at Bonn, Gottingen, 
and Berlin. Classical philologians and ‘ comparative philolo- 
gians’ were then still arrayed in two hostile camps, and the 
great teachers whose lectures he attended were, in the main, 
unfriendly to the new science. Some of them ridiculed the 
idea of a man’s having to learn Sanskrit in order to under- 
stand and explain the classic languages. Curtius, the media- 
tor of the two schools, was then a young man (having been 
born in 1820), and his first work of note was published in 
1845. In 1852 he was Professor in Prague, and was beginning 


. to publish works in which Greek Grammar was reconstructed 


on the basis of Comparative Philology. Upon entering the 
Faculty of the University of Virginia, our accomplished Pro- 
fessor found that his colleague, Dr. Harrison, had long been 
making free use of comparative philology, at a time when 
in the leading universities of Germany it was scarcely at all 
applied to the explanation of Latin and Greek, and that he’ 
himself could profit by the views found in Dr. Harrison’s 
Latin Grammar. It may be added that Dr. Harrison’s medi- 
cal studies prepared him to elucidate, with special interest and 
success, the physiological element of language—to explain its 
relations to the human organs of speech, as well as to the 
faculties of the human mind. 
These topics of instruction, which are a matter of course 
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now, seemed far otherwise to most of the Doctor’s students in 
1835-45. To see the Professor exemplifying with his own 
organs the mode of formation of palatals, linguals, and 
labials, was a standing amusement. To hear every day the 
uncouth names of Bopp and Pott was odd to ears not so fami- 
liar as all students now are with German names, and provoca- 
tive of that species of schoolboy wit which some students find 
it hard to outgrow. And to be gravely asked for the case of 
unde, or gquum, was the height of absurdity. The careful ex- 
explanation of case-endings, tense-signs, and mood-vowels, 
seemed to them a great waste of their extremely precious 
time. And ‘ Old Gess’s humbuggery’ was one of the mildest 
phrases with which free-spoken young gentlemen described these 
favorite teachings of the not yet famous Professor. There is a 
stage of many youthful minds when omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico must be changed into omne ignotum pro ridiculo. And 
as we look back now we must not be too hard upon the boys, 
even as we remember in a kindly way the lad who amused 
himself at a crazy old gentleman blowing soap bubbles from a 
pipe, and watching them intently as they floated and burst, 
not knowing that Sir Isaac was studying Optics. 

Had Dr. Harrison’s life been less burdened with the over- 
whelming drudgery of elementary instruction, and had he 
been more favorably situated for publishing, it is believed that 
he would have taken an active and prominent part in the ad- 
vancement of Comparative Etymology. He would have in- 
creased his slender knowledge of Sanskrit and Arabic, would 
have mastered the Turkish and Polish, into which he dipped 
with so much relish, and would have no longer been dependent 
for materials upon Bopp, and Pott, and the rest. But there 
was little time, no sympathy in all the wide land, and no possi- 
bility that writings of this sort could find sale outside of Ger- 
many. So he confined himself, as we have seen, to the appli- 
cation of Comparative Etymology to Latin and Greek. Most 
of the etymology, as well as the syntax, in his work on Latin 
Grammar was the result of his own studies. He himself dis 
tinctly says this, in a letter to Mr. Tutwiler, at the time of its 
appearance. Three or four years ago the book was shown by 
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an American student to Professor Curtius, who is now at 
Leipzig, and stands at the head of all living scholars in Com- 
parative Etymology. In returning it afterward he said, ‘This 
is a good book, an excellent book for the time at which it ap- 
peared ; though, of course, we have got a good way beyond it 
by this time.’ The time at which it appeared was 1852. Had 
Curtius known that nearly all of the etymological portion, to 
which alone his attention was directed, had appeared in the 
earlier volume which Dr. Harrison printed for his class in 
1839, only six years after Bopp’s first part was published, and 
at least six years before Curtius himself made his first publica- 
tion, he would, doubtless, have used still stronger language. 

Dr. Harrison did not live to publish anything on Greek 
Grammar in general; but it is hardly necessary to say that he 
had made as careful application of Comparative Etymology to 
Greek as to Latin. 

In the study of Syntax he was still more completely 
original. Here the material was at hand, for him as well as 
for others. His views of the subject were all thoroughly his 
own, were in some cases absolutely as well as relatively 
original, and were always of great practical value to the 
student who mastered them. The English and American 
Grammars existing during the greater part of his thirty years’ 
work, gave only empirical rules of syntax. The tendency of 
the German works on syntax, as most notably exemplified by 
Kiihner, whose complete Greek Grammar appeared in 1834-5, 
was to construct a priori theories of syntax, and then ingen- 
iously explain the facts of the language to suit the theory. 
Of late years, the English works have tended to be more phil- 
osophical, and the German to be more practical, than was 
then the case. Dr. Harrison constructed his system of syntax 
upon the true inductive method—he collected and compared 
the facts, analyzed and arranged them, and gradually worked 
his way back to such fundamental principles as seemed to 
comprehend them; then returning, he sought, by the help of 
these principles, to explain the facts as they occur, and so the 
process was complete. To his better pupils it was often 
delightful to see how completely he would explain the exact 
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meaning of some obscure or uncommon expression, by the 
application of the great and simple principles he had taught, 
and how satisfactorily these principles would guide them, when 
once really understood, through the task of composing in the 
languages studied. 

Syntax is a high and difficult branch of metaphysics. In 
all metaphysical inquiries there is room for difference of opin- 
ion. It is not necessary to maintain that Hamilton is every- 
where correct, in order to hold that his system is, in a high 
degree, able and instructive. And so here. Independent 
inquirers will, of course, differ as to various theories of syntax. 
Other views may seem to some of us better, on this point or 
that, or even in general, and yet it may remain true that the 
system before us is eminently instructive and practically useful. 

Besides the work on Latin Grammar, in his later treatise On 
the Greek Prepositions and the Cases of Nouns with which 
they are used (published in 1858), his truly philosophical, 
thoroughly inductive method of inquiry is, if possible, still 
more strikingly exhibited. It was a task of immense labor. 
Besides gathering from all existing collections, he often spent 
many days in hunting up, from Greek writers of every period, 
better examples, or new uses, of a certain preposition. Every 
particular use of it was carefully analyzed. Nothing was con- 
sidered as settled by previous inquiry. Then, by gradual 
generalization, a theory was sought which, in the language 
often employed as to physical science, would ‘ account for the 
phenomena.’ He was full of enthusiasm for his inquiries. A 
friend who had some special sympathy with them, dropped in 
to dinner one day, and, when the doctor entered, he could 
scarce take time-to say grace, before, in a voice tremulous and 
eager, he said, ‘I think I have found it, sir; I am almost sure 
I have got the true explanation of werd with the accusative 
in the sense of “after.”’ Beaatiful enthusiasm! The would- 
be wise, the boastfully practical world will sneer. But there 
is hardly anything so much needed in America to-day, save 
honesty and the fear of God, as this very enthusiasm for pure 
science, as the spirit that will toil, no matter how long, to tind 
out something, and will then break forth into its joyous e5p7za, 
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-in the dear delight of added knowledge, not yet stopping to 


ask how far the discovery will be of practical utility. Heaven 
send us more of such men—not visionary dreamers, but saga- 
cious, patient, and enthusiastic inquirers after truth. 

Dr. Harrison’s books were both of them too difficult, and 
The Greek Prepositions, particularly, was too high above the 
ordinary range of classical studies in this country, to become 
popular. They both paid expenses, the latter only because it 
was published by subscription. It was his purpose to prepare 
elementary works, and refer the teachers and more advanced 
pupils who used them to these higher treatises. Many other 
plans he had—e. g., to discuss the Greek Conjunctions as 
thoroughly as he had done the prepositions. Meantime, the 
two works have not been without gratifying recognition of 
their value. The Latin Grammar is still used in the Univer. 
sity and some other institutions. Zhe Greek Prepositions 
has been much employed by various students of Biblical Phil- 
ology. Bishop Ellicott, the foremost grammatical commentator 
in England, has spoken of it in high terms. Mr. George Long 
was deriving much practical help from it last year in the 
translation of a diffivult Greek author. Dr. Addison Alex- 
ander, perhaps the leading scholar in Biblical learning that 
this country has yet produced, wrote to the author that he 
had read every word of both his works with unfailing interest 
and much profit; and this, though at the time he was not 
teaching either Latin or Greek. Dr. Alexander criticized the 
Latin Grammar as too condensed in style, too difficult for the 
ordinary student, and when Zhe Greek Prepositions appeared, 
he said its style showed great improvement in this respect. 
Both statements were, no doubt, correct. Dr. Harrison’s 
style of writing can scarcely be considered felicitous. In all 
his earlier publications, including the Zatin Grammar, he 
aimed too much at compression, partly from the extreme 
desire to keep down the number of pages, through the well- 
grounded fear that books suited only to the higher class of 
students, and from a Southern author, would find but little 
sale. In The Greek Prepositions, he indulged more in expan- 
sion and variety of statement; but here the nature of the 
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subject, the very idea of 500 octavo pages about Greek cages 
and prepositions, has restricted the volume to an extremely 
narrow circle of readers. Yet it may be questioned whether 
any book has ever appeared in America, if indeed any has 
appeared in Great Britain, that belongs to so elevated a plane 
of philological study, that so surely stamps its author as hay. 
ing been, in the department of philology, a great man. Would 
that the work might be so brought to the notice of true schol- 
ars in America and England as yet to find ‘fit audience, 
though few.’ 

It may be added that as a lecturer, Dr. Harrison’s style, 
though peculiar and having obvious faults, was much better 
than in writing. He had not a ready command of expression; 
and his first statements of an idea were often partial, involved, 
and obscure. But he perfectly knew—a thing not very com- 
mon—when he had, and when he had not, made himself clear. 
He would try variety of expression, searching for the right 
word or phrase, would approach the thought from different 
directions, gradually closing in till he seized it; and when he 
reached his final expression, it was vigorous, clear, complete. 
Then he would watch his audience with lively interest, and if 
he saw many clouded faces, would repeat his process, with all 
manner of illustration and iteration, till, at last, the greater 
part of them could see clearly. This close observation of the 
class, this sympathy with their efforts to understand, and un- 
wearied pains in helping them through difficulties, is one of 
the surest marks of the true teacher. He made constant use 
of the blackboard, often drawing quaint diagrams to assist the 
comprehension of the abstractions of syntax, and he enlivened 
attention by frequent, and apparently spontaneous gushes of 
a homely humor, as racy as it was peculiar. 

There is space for only brief mention of his work in other 
departments of the school. In his early years he devoted much 
study to Greek and Roman Geography and History, there being 
no text-books on those subjects that were at all satisfactory. 
In 1831 he was already laboriously rewriting his lectures on the 
Geography, constantly going to the original sources and find- 
ing Cramer, and even Mannert, to be full of blunders. In 1834, 
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aix years after he began, he printed in pamphlet form a con- 
densed treatise on the Geography of Ancient Italy and South- 
ern Greece, with outlines of the History, to be used as a text for 
his prelections. It had cost him great labor, and was full of 
valuable matter, but having designed it to be a mere syllabus, 
and expecting to lose money on the printing, he condensed too 
much, and it was, doubtless, hard work to pull the classes 
through it. This is the old story as to all higher instruction 
in history and geography. Without the details one has diffi- 
culty in making it interesting, and for the details there is no 
time. To overcome these difficulties requires a specific talent 
which Dr. Harrison did not in a high degree possess. In later 
years he spent less time in teaching Ancient Geography, but 
he always insisted much on the importance of Geography to 
the study of History, and took pains to point out those physi- 
cal peculiarities of Italy and Greece which manifestly contri- 
buted to form the character of the people, and to shape their 
history — a view comparatively unfamiliar at that time, and 
which, to some of his pupils, was full of interest and inspira- 
sion. In History he seized at the outset upon the ideas of 
Niebuhr, and even in the first half of his career made a great 
impression upon at least a few minds, though greatly hindered 
by the lack of a text-book. In the latter half he was cheered 
and assisted by the appearance of Arnuld’s Rome and Grote’s 
Greece, followed by manuals not ill-suited to the wants of his 
classes. There was then in the University no Professor of 
History in general, and many remember as an epoch in their 
lives the views of history and enthusiasm for its study which 
they derived from Dr. Harrison. 

As to the esthetic appreciation and enjoyment of classic 
literature, he felt an exceeding desire that his students should 
attain to this in the highest possible degree. Though not him- 
self a literary artist, he had an intense love of the beautiful, 
in nature, in art, and in literature. When he paused to re- 
mark upon the beauty of a passage, it was with a contagious 
enjoyment; and he would sometimes read a choral ode with 
rare felicity of tone and expression. Yet there was com- 
paratively little of this, for several reasons. He regarded the 
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cultivation of the intellectual powers which is derived from 
the philosophical study of language as more important than 
the cultivation of taste; and embarrassed by lack of time 
and the deficient preparation of his pupils, he did mainly that 
which he thought most needful, and which best accorded with 
his own predominant tendencies of mind. He thought that 
for the student to gain for himself, through his own compre- 
hension of the original, some glimpses of the charms of classic 
literature, was more suggestive and inspiring than to hear or 
read much eloquent description and eulogy of those charms 
from others; and he probably underrated the value of mere 
information concerning the classic writers and writings as 
tending to awaken interest. Besides, he was working for the 
future. He once said to a Greek class, ‘Gentlemen, I have 
no doubt the time will come in the University when some 
happy professor will ask his class, as a preparation for his 
next lecture, to read over a certain book of Herodotus, or 
oration of Demosthenes, or play of Sophocles, and they will 
readily do it.’ That was his notion of what would prepare 
students for hearing lectures on the literature. 

One thing remains to this account of Dr. Harrison’s Uni- 
versity career, viz.: to speak of the part which he took in the 
discipline and general management. Mr. Jefferson’s policy 
had proposed the largest liberty to the students ; and most of 
his English Professors, in accordance with usage at the English 
Universities, were inclined to take little account of the stu- 
dent’s private life, caring only for his lessons and examinations. 
This soon led to license and riot, even during the first session; 
and the tendency then was to react toward the opposite and 
familiar extreme of strict,control and constant interference. 
The result was, that for a number of years the University 
passed through sore trials. Very few of the young men were 
controlled by religious principle, not a few were vicious and 
violent, parental influence and example were often injudicious 
if not positively bad, while the discipline kept varying, accord- . 
ing to the conflicting or changing opinions of Chairman, 
Faculty, and Board, between the extremes of laxity and 
severity. Dr. Harrison was, in his second session, violently 
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assailed by a student who had formerly been his fellow-student 
and would not tolerate rebuke from him. Ten years later a 
dismissed student attacked him with brutal violence, and an- 
other young man who had been a student the previous session, 
entered his study with weapons displayed, and with the most 
abusive language threatened his life. By degrees there was a 
change: the character of the students improved, and the 
views of the authorities became modified. The general tone 
of society was rising. Christian influences became active in 
the University, and gradually strengthened. In 1833 a Chap- 
lain was appointed, an eloquent Methodist preacher, chiefly 
through the influence and exertions of Dr. Harrison, who had 
joined the Methodist Church a year before, and was the only 
professor of religion in the Faculty. Slowly things grew bet- 
ter, varying much according to the personal character of the 
Chairman. Mr. Jefferson’s scheme had been, that each of the 
Professors should be Chairman for one year in regular rotation. 
This was soon altered into the plan of selecting, according to 
supposed fitness and willingness to serve, for one or two years, 
but never more than two without interruption. In this way 
Dr. Harrison was Chairman from 1837 to 1839, and then, 
passing over a year, from 1840 to 1842, with what special re- 
sults it is not known. In the next few years there were great 
disturbances. In 1845-46 that singularly good and judicious 
man, Mr. Courtenay, was Chairman. It is believed by the 
present Senior Professor that to Mr. Courtenay is especially 
due the honor of clearly perceiving that the discipline had 
been passing from one extreme to the other, and that a differ- 
ent course must be adopted, not exactly seeking the golden 
mean, but seeking the combination of liberty and law. On 
this subject Mr. Courtenay often anxiously conferred with Dr. 
Cabell and Dr. Harrison. Whoever it may have been that 
first clearly perceived all this, it was Dr. Harrison who carried 
it into execution, and gradually established as the policy of the 
University that method of discipline, which need not be here 
particularly described, because it still exists, and in judicious 
hands, together with the growing improvement in the average 
character of our homes and our youth, is attended now by such 
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admirable results. Of course, it was the Faculty as a whole 
that made the change, and the Chairman could have done no 
thing save as sustained by at least a majority of his colleagues, 
But the Chairman bore the brunt, worked out the ideas, proved 
a different kind of discipline to be practicable. Dr. Harrison 
was made Chairman in 1847, with no thought of serving more 
than one or two years; but again and again it was urged upon 
him, pressed upon him, almost forced upon him, and toward 
the last sorely against his will. The venerable Rector, Mr. 
Joseph C. Cabell, and other eminent visitors, would personally 
entreat him to continue in the office. And so he served seven 
years, a thing then quite without precedent, and was at last 
most unwillingly allowed by the Board to resign. Though he 
doubtless made mistakes in opinion and in action, yet his 
general course as Chairman cannot be described otherwise 
than as eminently wise and successful; and it gained for him 
a very general and very high admiration, both within and 
without the University. But when the number of students 
had reached three, four, and five hundred, the duties of Chair- 
man, added to those of Professor of both Latin and Greek, 
became excessively burdensome, especially for a man extremely 
accommodating and self-sacrificing, and full of kind feeling 
toward all youths who were not radically bad, a man who 
worked slowly through details and never slighted anything if 
he could help it, and a man who believed that it was far bet- 
ter to dispose of difficulties without formal action of the Fac- 
ulty whenever that was possible. 

This brings us to speak of the circumstances which finally 
led Dr. Harrison to withdraw from the University. Through 
all his career he had groaned under the burden of what he felt 
to be excessive and often unsatisfying labor. As has just 
been said, he naturally worked slowly. He had, too, an ex- 
treme desire to do things with thoroughness, to examine for 
himself every part of every subject with which he dealt. Re 
ceiving students in general very ill prepared, he could not 
raise the standard of classical scholarship save by submitting 
to much grievous drudgery in the correction of written ex- 
ercises, and to the loss of time in reading with extra classes, 
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etc. When the number of students rose to several hundred, 
and his own school, from having been one of the smallest for 
the first few years, became one of the largest in the Univer- 
sity, the burden of correcting exercises became intolerable. 
In 1851 an assistant instructor was given him, especially to aid 
in the exercises, and a similar arrangement made for Mathe- 
matics and Modern Languagés. In 1855 his school was 
divided and he chose the chair of Latin, but now without an 
assistant, it being, in fact, peculiarly difficult to make the 
plan of assistants work well in the ancient languages. 

Another difficulty which pressed upon him was that of 
inadequate support. It had been thought necessary to limit the 
salaries of the professors to $3000; and, with the diminished 
value of money through the influx of California gold and other 
causes, Dr. Harrison found this insufficient for the mainte- 
nance of a very large and necessarily expensive family. Most 
of his children were still to be educated, many of them quite 
young. He could not teach them himself, could make no 
satisfactory and permanent arrangement for having them 
taught at home, and had not the means of sending them to 
boarding-schools. He was oppressed to find that, while work- 
ing so hard, he could not lay by a dollar, and could not secure 
the education of his younger children. His life-long friend 
and correspondent in Alabama had long before left the pro- 
fessor’s chair to take charge of a boarding school for boys, and 
had found it very profitable and not excessively unpleasant. 
Dr. Harrison thought of taking the same course, that he might 
educate his younger children himself, and might make some 
pecuniary provision for the future. He also thought that, in 
connection with the conduct of such a school, he could prepare 
elementary works in Latin and Greek, which would bring his 
elaborate treatises into greater demand, and pave the way for 
executing his yet higher schemes of authorship. Accordingly, 
in 1856, he arranged for the purchase of a plantation beyond 
Monticello, and proposed to resign his professorship. The 
idea excited universal regret and consternation among the 
friends of the University, for he was now widely famous and 
greatly admired. Finding that his great concern was for his 
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family, the Board of Visitors proposed to remove, in his case, 
the limit upon salary, and give him the whole proceeds of his 
school. He shrank from such a discrimination as on many 
accounts undesirable, but urged to it by members of the Board 
and generous colleagues, who insisted that his long-continued 
and eminently useful services to the University entitled him 
to the distinction, he consented to remain, to the great joy of 
the students and the country. Some of the Visitors, however, 
were dissatisfied with what had been done, and procured, in 
1857, the passage of a resolution that the arrangement which 
had been made with Dr. Harrison was not of the nature of a 
contract. He considered that it was, as the Board had them- 
selves proposed it, had thereby induced him to withdraw his 
resignation, and had made no reserve or limitation at the time. 
The consequence was, that unpleasant feelings arose between 
him and certain prominent members of the Board, and some 
efforts to remove the difficulty only increased it. The ques- 
tion who was right and who was wrong is not a proper one to 
be here discussed. The University has need of the united 
support of all her sons, and those who think they have some- 
thing to forgive in the past ought, for her sake, to be forgiving. 
In 1859, Dr. Harrison thought himself compelled, in self- 
respect, to resign, having been professor in the University for 
thirty-one years. 

Though not now wholly unexpected, his resignation caused 
the greatest grief. The students of the session presented him, 
on the public day, a service of plate, and no one who was 
present can forget his reply—so simple and sincere, with so 
much of tender regard for them and for the University, and of 
unaffected humility and delicacy. 

The rest of the story may be briefly told. His school for 
boys for the first year, in the upper part of this county, was 
very successful and profitable, though the conduct and profits 
of the boarding-department pertained to another. In 1860, he 
purchased a plantation in Nelson County, and made extensive 
arrangements, beginning with one hundred scholars, and with 
very bright prospects in almost every respect. His old pupils 
in Virginia and the Gulf States were eager to put their sons 
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under his charge. But for the war, he could hardly have 
failed of signal success. He was only fifty-three years old, 
and apparently in very firm health. He was full of enthu. 
siasm for his new undertaking, was relieved by at least a 
change of burdens, his early love of country life was gratified, 
and he had many proofs of such widespread esteem and 
appreciation throughout the South as has seldom fallen to the 
lot of an American Professor. But for the war-cloud which 
was rising in the horizon, he would have enjoyed, in that 
autumn of 1860, no ordinary measure of happiness. But 
before the session ended, the war had begun. Half his pupils 
had left, the rest found it very difficult to pursue their daily 
tasks, and the collections for the session could not be made. 
Having incurred heavy pecuniary liabilities for the plantation 
and the buildings, he could not but feel grave perplexity ana 
apprehension. His greatest trouble was, as he wrote to his 
bosom friend, Tutwiler, that he could not make a contribution 
of money to the government at Richmond, as he had hoped to 
do. But he was thankful that he had three or four sons who 
would enter the army. He was intensely interested in the 
struggle. Having opposed separate secession as impolitic, he 
yet fully believed in the justice of the Southern cause in gen- 
eral. And while wise enough to foresee, as so many among 
us did not, that the conflict would be protracted and terrible, 
he declares, in strong terms, that it must be fought through. 
In the autumn of 1861 he opened a third session, and pupils 
were not wanting. But pecuniary difficulties, deep concern for 
the country, and yearning anxiety as to the welfare, in body and 
soul, of his sons who were in the army, together with the labor 
of teaching, told upon his health. He did not seem to be sick, 
but his appetite became capricious, and he appeared to be de- 
pressed. Late in the autumn one of his sons was brought 
home very ill with camp-fever, and continued ill for several 
months. The father insisted on nursing him. He was a 
singularly good nurse for the sick, a thing rare among men, 
and a not unimportant indication of character. In the trying 
spring season, toiling all day as a teacher and oppressed with 
many cares, he would spend the night in watching beside the 
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sick-bed. He had never known what it was to spare himself 
when there was a demand for toil and sacrifice, and, notwith- 
standing remonstrances, he continued this course. The youth 
was very ill, and it is believed that his life was saved by this 
faithful, tender, and skillful nursing. But in so doing, alas! 
the father laid down his own life. He became sick with a 
disease obscure at the time, but, no doubt, a modification of 
the fever from which his son was beginning to recover. He 
would not stay in bed, but would lie, with a weary yet patient 
look, on the lounge, and the family had no idea how ill he 
was. One morning there came suddenly a violent chill, and 
he lay unable to speak. He looked longingly at his wife and 
children, strove vainly to speak, then turned his gazing eyes 
straight up to heaven, and in a little while he was gone. This 
was the seventh of April, 1862, when he was not yet fifty-five 
years old. 

Some traits of Dr. Harrison’s character have appeared in 
the course of this narrative, but it will be proper, in conclu. 
sion, to speak of his character in general. 

For nothing was he more remarkable than his robust com- 
mon sense. He applied this not merely to common things, 
but to his philological studies. The inductive method of 
inquiry means common sense, as opposed to mere speculative 
theorizing. A person who had a right to speak so famil- 
iarly, once asked Dr. Harrison how he had gained his original 
views of syntax. He answered, that he knew of nothing pecv- 
‘liar in his methods, unless it were that he tried to study lang- 
uage in a plain, common-sense way. Along with this, or rather 
as a part of it, he had a very sound judgment. When he thor- 
oughly understood a question and had patiently considered it, 
his judgment was exceedingly apt to be correct. Of course he 
had his prejudices, of course he sometimes erred, but those 
who knew him best learned to have the greatest confidence in 
his judgment. His examination of all questions, in study or 
in practical life, was marked by patient thinking, that sub- 
limest of intellectual virtues; and his studies were all con- 
ducted with the steady industry which ought to be so common 
but is so rare, which is the condition of accurate scholarship, 
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of all substantial and symmetrical knowledge. It is true that, 
in apparent contrast with these qualities, he appeared given 
to procrastination. But for this there were causes not imply- 
ing a lack of industry or perseverance. From the beginning, 
as we have seen, he was overworked. The tendency of the 
university system, with its independent schools, is to stimulate 
every professor to do his utmost. The great lack of prepara- 
tion in ancient languages, and the professor’s extreme desire 
to raise the standard, had led him to excessive labor. Though 
careful of his health, in many respects, he almost constantly 
denied himself the requisite sleep, and thus lived a little below 
par as to physical vigor, a state of things which always inclines 
one to postpone his more difficult tasks. But the chief cause was, 
that working slowly, and constitutionally incapable of doing 
anything superficially, he never felt himself to be fully ready, 
as for the composition of an important report, or the imme- 
diate preparation of a lecture, and, in the hope of more thor: 
oughly mastering the subject, he would delay as long as pos- 
sible. Meantime, this delaying tended to become habitual, 
and interruptions from without multiplied upon him, until, in 
his later years, his report as Chairman was rarely written, and 
his examination papers hardly ever read, till the latest moment. 
This habit of posponement—it was not exactly what we call 
procrastination—was the subject with him of much regret and 
self-condemnation. Whether the explanations which have 
been offered be correct or not, it is certain that, notwithstand- 
ing the habit in question, he exhibited a very high degree of 
patient industry. 

Dr. Harrison was a man of great courage, both physical and 
moral. The present senior professor says he has seen no man 
with a larger measure of moral courage; that he was as un- 
flinching as a rock. He had an unutterable contempt for 
sham and pretentiousness, and himself never failed to speak 
and act with sincerity and candor. His generosity of nature 
was conspicuous, not merely in the ordinary sense of that term, 
but in the broadest sense. He once remarked, in speaking 
confidentially of another person, that a man is not fitted to be 
a professor unless he has a generous soul; that however plaus- 
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ible his exterior, he will not long continue to win the conf- 
dence and affection of the best young men if there is any 
meanness in his make. That beautiful delicacy which we go 
much admire in women—delicate consideration for the fee]- 
ings of others, and delicate tact in sparing their feelings, even 
when something difficult or painful has to be said—was con. 
stantly seen in Dr. Harrison’s conversation and actions. In hig ' 
family-relations it was simply charming. In dealing with stu- 
dents who had misbehaved, he often showed true delicacy by 
perfect directness of speech. His first assistant instructor was a 
member of his family and occupied a study adjoining his own, 
with the door between them often left open. It thus happened 
that he frequently heard the Chairman talking to some fellow 
who had been summoned before him for misconduct. It was 
really beautiful to see the straight-forward, downright, and yet 
perfectly kind fashion, in which he talked. It constantly re- 
minded one of a skilful physician probing a wound—prompt, 
steady, effectual, and thus most truly kind. 

For warmth of affection to kindred and many cherished 
friends, for singular unselfishness and the readiest self-sacri- 
fice, Dr. Harrison was also very remarkable. To give his life 
for that of his son was but to act out the character he had al- 
ways exhibited. His daughters—and that is one test of a 
man’s character—regarded him not with mere ordinary filial 
admiration and affection, but with an unutterable reverence, 
and, at the same time, a passionate fondness. He was their 
oracle, and yet approached with perfect freedom and familiar- 
ity. His sympathies were as prompt and as tender as a 
woman’s, and it was natural and became habitual for all his 
kindred and friends to go to him when in trouble, seeking 
sympathy and counsel, and never seeking in vain. Nor did he 
wait to be sought. If a family just arrived felt awkward and 
uncomfortable in their new circumstances, he would compre- 
hend their situation and relieve their constraint by delicate 
attentions and pleasantries of conversation. If a foreigner 
without introduction was slighted and suspected, and yet 
seemed to have good in him, Dr. Harrison would take pains 
to give him countenance. When wounded United States sol- 
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diers were brought to the University after the first battle of 
Manassas, and many people in the first flush of indignation 
were inclined to shrink from them, Dr. Harrison, who hap- 
pened to be on a visit here at the time, and who was intensely 
Southern, went promptly and repeatedly to their dormitories, 
caring for their wounds and reading to them from the Bible. 
He had a deep and quiet love of nature. He would say 
that it ‘rested him’ to look upon the beautiful landscape 
around us—a landscape which they who have travelled most 
widely will most warmly admire, which is really a means of 
education to susceptible students, and which the alumni ought 
long ago to have invested with the charms of poetry and 
romance. He was especially fond of flowers, long cultivating the 
flower-garden with his own hands; not inclined to talk largely 
about flowers, but just quietly enjoying them. He was the 
first person who purchased rare roses at a distance and brought 
them here. And with equal interest, while taking his occa- 
sional long walks in the mountains around, he would dig up 
wild flowers and bring them home to plant. One of these wild 
flowers is still standing in the garden he loved to till. Akin 
to this was his fondness for pictures. Unable, of course, to 
gather paintings, he greatly delighted in choice engravings, and 
the purchase of costly illustrated books was perhaps his only 
extravagance. His older children remember what a happiness 


_ it was to stand by his side and look at Kaulbach’s striking pic- 


tures to Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs, or at Retzsch’s Outlines of 
Shakespeare, or of Schiller’s Bell, while he told the stories 
with enthusiasm and joyous abandon. Music, too, he dearly 
loved. Some of his children had rare musical talent, and he 
spared no expense upon their training; and in those musical 
evenings which they and their neighbors or visitors would 
unite to brighten, he would listen with rapt attention and 
with delicious enjoyment. As a matter of Christian duty, but 
also from the pleasure he found in music of every kind, he was 
always ready, however busy, to attend the choir meetings in 
preparation for the chapel worship. And in those dear Sunday 
evenings after service which can never be forgotten, if he could 
sometimes be induced to read a favorite hymn, there was a 
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rhythmical charm about the reading which came from fami. 
liarity with the Odes of Sophocies, and a devotional sweetness 
and simplicity born of deep Christian experience. 

For Gessner Harrison was a fervently devout Christian. His 
early letters to his friend and Christian brother show many 
struggles ; but he had taken his position, was resolved to per. 
severe, and gradually made progress. In later life, with no 
loud professions, he was always outspoken as a Christian, 
ready for every good word and work, and making the impres- 
sion upon all, and most deeply upon those who knew him best, 
that religion was the strength of his life. 

With such abilities and attainments, and such a character, it 
is not strange that Dr. Harrison so powerfully impressed him- 
self upon his pupils. Not only the hundreds of those who are 
now professors or other teachers, but many who are occupied 
with matters widely remote from Latin and Greek, are still 
constantly recalling his favorite ideas and characteristic expres- 
sions, and, what is of more consequence, their minds have 
taken shape and their characters borrowed tone from his influ- 
ence. In every grade of teaching it is perhaps even more 
important to consider what your teacher is than what he 
knows. 

Two years more and it will be fifty years since the Univer- 
sity of Virginia was opened. In this checkered half century 
it has achieved results which, considering all the difficulties 
of the situation, form a just occasion for wonder and rejoicing. 
A truly great institutior of learning cannot be created in a 
short time. It must grow: must gradually form its atmos 
phere, gather its associations, hand down its honored names 
and inspiring traditions. The life we have been considering is, 
perhaps, more closely connected than any other with the his 
tory of this University and the constitution of its prestige. But 
Gessner Harrison is only one of many noble men who have 
spent their strength in advancing its usefulness and building 
up its reputation. The noblest legacy they have left us is this— 
that the very genius of the place is work. No professor 
nor student of susceptible soul can establish himself here with- 
out feeling that there breathes through all the air this spirit 
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of work—a noble rage for knowing and for teaching. This is 
the glory and the power of the institution which boasts so 
many illustrious names among its Visitors, its Faculty, and its 
Alumni. And let it be the last word spoken to-day concern- 
ing Gessner Harrison, spoken, as it were, in his name to the 
professors and the students of the University he loved so well— 
Girs, brothers, FEAR Gop AND WORK. 





Art. V.—Annals of Loch Cé: A Chronicle of the MacDer- 
mot Clan of Carraig-na-righ. Published from the origi- 
nal manuscript by the authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. 

This record of the great Irish MacDermots extends through 
period of nearly six hundred years, and presents a curious 
picture of the past of Erin, which cannot fail to be both inter- 
esting and instructive. 


Its appearance at this late day has excited considerable 
speculation and discussion in the literary world of Great Bri- 
tain.. Where it has been since the year 1590, when the record 
ends, and how it now comes to light, are the points upon 
which discussion turns. It seems to have been preserved in 
old Irish libraries, changing hands at various periods, but 
always cherished as a valuable possession. It has suffered some 
little mutilation, as many pages are lost ; but it has been, on 
the whole, well preserved, and is a great literary curiosity. 

The translation from the original Irish preserves, as far as 
possible, the primary form of expression, and is invaluable in 
furnishing us with specimens of style peculiar to the times and 
people. 

Upon first opening these volumes the student is appalled by 
the vast amount of closely-compressed material before him. At 
first sight it seems but a long list of names, in which MacDer- 
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mot, MacCartney, MacCormic, O’Conor, O’Donald, O’Rourk, 
and numberless other Mac’s and O’s are mingled in inextricable 
confusion. Ai little pains, however, unravels the tangled 
skein, and the seeker after knowledge is rewarded by finding 
himself able to piece out of the fragmentary material stories 
of wild romance, and interest sufficient to make old men, 
young men, and even children, pause with astonishment. It 
forms a protest from a people whose history is but little known 
to the world in general, but whose characteristics are supposed 
to be identical with the uncomely specimens who meet us at 
every turn. The chronicle before us proves the contrary. It 
shows the Irishman of the railroad, the Irishman of the drunken 
brawl, and the Irish street beggar a very different individual 
from the Irish chief in his castle, exercising the rights of hos 
pitality to his guests, and bounty to his dependents; the libe- 
ral patron of bards and historians; the warm-hearted sup- 
porter of the church of his choice, and the defender of his 
country from the foot of the invader. It is thus that his por- 
trait is shown in these simple annals; and it is thus that we 
follow his story through the mutations of nearly six hundred 
years. 

The original manuscript was written on vellum, and bean- 
tifully executed throughout. It seemed to have been trans- 
scribed from a former compilation, as the same handwriting is 
observable through several centuries. The scribe, one Philip 
Bodly, puts us en rapport with himself by occasional notes, 
which furnish an insight into the unenviable condition of those 
unfortunates who made a profession of transcribing books. 
Philip writes at one time: ‘I am fatigued with Brian Mae- 
Dermot’s book.’ At another he declares that he must desist 
from his labors until the morning, from want of nourishment. 
And once again he entreats the reader to excuse a slight error 
because his ‘ pulse shrinks from excessive labor.’ 

In order fully to appreciate the interest of these memoirs, 
the reader must bear in mind the condition of Ireland from 
its earliest history. No right in its soil by its first possessors 
seems ever to have been recognized by its neighbors. ‘ Might 
makes right,’ was the watchword of all. England and Scot- 
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land sent over their hordes, and, where there was no strength 
to resist, the native sovereigns were dispossessed without 
mercy. Oftentimes they had to seek a home on foreign shores, 
more hospitable and peaceful than they were able to claim 
upon their own. So it came to pass that, weakened by intes- 
tine contests, Ireland fell completely under the dominion of 
its most powerful neighbor, and has ceased to have any inde- 
pendent existence except that of the little tow-boat which is 
attached to the rear of a great craft, whose motions and will it 
is forced to obey. 

Among the great English nobles who early obtained a foot- 
hold in Erin we become familiar with the names of Burk, 
DeLacy, DeCourcy, Robert and Edward Bruce, and many 
others even more powerful. Some of these, after generations 
had passed away, became identified with the people; but the 
proud MacDermots, in their annals, never fail to distinguish 
them from the ‘Gaeldhel,’ or native Irish, by the title of 
‘Foreigners,’ and this after their claim to the territory had been 
fully acknowledged, and one after another of the native clans 
had yielded to their power. The Burks and DeLacys were 
Earls of Ulster, Connaught, and Leinster, and Munster paid 
tribute to them; but still it was a grim satisfaction to the 
proud old Irish Chief, sitting aloft in his castle on the rock, to 
characterize the conquering lords of usurped provinces as 
‘ Foreigners.’ 

Generations have passed away, and with them the last rem- 
nant of power to the chieftain of Erin. Another eagle has built 
in his mountain eyrie, and every trace of the old fortress has 
been obliterated; but one can scarce repress a sigh of regret as 
he lives over the days of his past, that so much that was noble 
and brave should have passed away with him, and left scarce 
a trace behind. 

Lake, or Loch Cé, or Lough Key, as it is now called, is 
formed by the waters of the river Shannon as it passes through 
the county of Roscommon, in the Dnehy of Connaught. In 
one corner of the southern extremity of this beautiful lake is 
a small island, the most prominent feature of which is an im- 
mense rock, upon which, ages ago, the old MacDermots erected 
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their castle. This castle afterward became renowned for its. 
great strength, its lavish hospitality, and as the birthplace of 
some of the greatest chieftains of Irish story. The magnificent 
dwelling of Lord Kingston now stands near the site of the for. 
mer residence of the MacDermots. Scarcely a trace of the 
ancient castle remains, but.the spot is pointed out as one of 
extraordinary interest. 

Even before the MacDermots established their superiority 
over the surrounding country this site was one of note. 
Stories of its ancient importance still linger in the traditions 
of the neighborhood. The spirit of ‘ Lady Magravy,’ the wife 
of one of its former possessors, is said still to visit nightly a 
secluded spot which was connected with the romance of her 
life. 

The origin and history of the name ‘ Loch Cé,’ like that of 
most of the lakes of Ireland, have occupied the minds of in- 
ventive bards and story-tellers from time immemorial. Two 
of these traditions have been considered worthy of preserva. 
tion. According to one, the name was derived from a woman 
named Cé, or Céib, who was the daughter of Manannan Mac- 
Lir, the Irish Neptune. She belonged to the giants of Kesh- 
corran County, in the Northwest, and in some way had in- 
curred the anger of the gods. As a punishment, they changed 
her into a monster of hideousness, with a full consciousness of 
the horror of her appearance. To this metamorphose they 
added the curse, that she should go from place to place, never 
remaining where her ugliness was remarked with scorn or com- 
passion. In the insanity which followed the curse the woman 
fled toward Loch Cé, where she was befriended by-a family of 
the Keeltys, where she remained twelve months. As a reward 
for their kindness, she gave to them the privilege that none 
of the name should ever be drowned in the Lake. In this safe 
refuge she might have remained, but some one thoughtlessly 
remarking upon her hideousness, the curse returned upon her, 
and she fled back to Keshcorran, her former home. Here she 
wandered about seeking an asylum, which all refused her, till 
one ‘ Oisin’ opened his doors to her. On the following day 
she became transformed into a beautiful woman, and, as a re- 
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ward for his kind treatment, she took Oisin with her to Tirna 
Léeg, which is the Elysium of the Irish, and to which many 
caves in Ireland are said to lead. 

Another, and an older legend, represents the name of the 
lake as derived from a man named Cé, one of the Druids, who 
was king of a mystic race, which, according to the tradition, 
was engaged in a battle with their fierce neighbors. Oé 
went to witness the slaughter. When he beheld the ront of 
his own people, he fled in madness toward the southeast, 
and stopped not until he reached a smooth, wide plain. Tra- 
versing this, he found a heap of large stones. Here a deep 
sleep overcame him, and while he slept the lake burst over 
the plain, and he found a watery grave. The new-formed 
lake was called from him,‘ Loch Cé.’ One of the bards of 
Erin thus chants his story : 

‘Loch Cé, wherefore did it burst forth 
Above the smooth, wide plain, 


From what fount in thy bosom, oh earth ! 
Did the pure water leap up amain? 


‘The Druid of Nuada, of heart so brave, 
Son of Echtath, son of Edarlam, 
The clear glad water of the lake was his grave, 
As he fled from the battle of Danam. 


‘It is from him that Loch Cé is named, 
I say it to-day, and without falsehood, 
From Nuada’s Druid, his valor so famed, 
Is this Loch above the Lochs of the wood.’ 


Brian Borombo, the first MacDermot of whom we have 
any account, is regarded as the founder of the clan. In the 
year 1002, by might more than right, he succeeded in depos- 
ing the reigning sovereign of Ireland, Malachy II, and ob- 
tained for himself the title of ‘Supreme King of Erin,’ which 
was held by his successors, with the additional cognomen of 
‘Lords of the Rock,’ derived from their lofty dwelling-place, 
and ‘ Kings of Magh Ling,’ which was the name of their pos- 
sessions within the territory of Connaught. 

The name of Brian Borombo was always an heritage of 
honor to his descendants. It was esteemed their greatest 
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pride to be able to write themselves of the family of the 
‘great Brian Borombo,’ and the Castle on the Rock wag 
spoken of, five hundred years after his death, as ‘ the house of 
Brian Borombo.’ But, notwithstanding these facts, his record 
was more that of a brave chieftain than a good man, since it 
is recorded of him that, thirty-seven years before the opening 
of the chronicle, he had incurred the wrath of the Church by 
the profanation of St. Senan, a religious establishment, on 
what is now known:as Scattery Island, in Shannon river. 
This outrage was never forgiven, but laid up against his hour 
of sore need. This time arrived, and forms the opening inci- 
dent in the Annals of Loch Cé. It is termed in the History 
of Ireland the battle of Cluain Tarbh. 

Among the most powerful of the English noblemen, who 
held possessions in Erin, was William Burk, or, as he was 
styled, ‘ William the Conqueror,’ since he had obtained full 
possession of Ulster, and ruled over it as its sovereign. He 
was a powerful noble, and many of the Irish chieftains fought 
under his banner against their own neighbors and kinsmen. 
Terrible were the outrages which these unscrupulous men of 
power committed upon the comparatively weak inhabitants 
of the land: it was one of these forays that led to the battle © 
of Cluain Tarbh. 

These foreigners, with the men of Leinster and others, had 
made a descent upon Munster and Meath, carried off their 
property, and killed their men. The oppressed applied to 
Brian Borombo to help them defend their rights; he con- 
senting, called out his whole clan, joined his oppressed neigh- 
bors, and went out to meet the foreigners and their, allies, 
who were assembled in full force at Dublin. Brian drew up 
his forces on the plain of Cluain Tarbh in the same neighbor- 
hood; and he might have been excused if he had manifested 
some dismay at sight of the multitude who were confronting 
him. In the words of our annalist— 

‘To attack Dublin on this occasion was not to attack a 
neglected breach; it was like putting a hand into a griffin’s 
nest to assail it. It would not be evading conflict, but seeking 
great battles and conflicts to advance against the multitude 
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that had arrived there; for the choicest brave men and heroes 
of the Island of Britain had arrived there, the principal kings 
and chieftains, knights and warriors, champions of valor and 
brave men of the north of the world were there. The black 
Lochlonnachs (Danes) and the fair Lochlonnachs (Norwe- 
gians), in following and friendship of the foreigners, were 
there in Dublin offering war and battle to the Gaeldhel. 
Thither came two sons of Jar] of Innis-h-Ore (Orkney) with 
their armies. Thither came great hosts from Alba, and from 
the Britons, and from the Flemings, and from the Normans. 
There arrived also a thousand bold, brave, powerful chiefs of 
the black Danaes, with shields and targets, and with many 
corselets, from Norway. The great armies and famous young 
bands of Fingal were also there, and the merchants who had 
come from the land of France, and from the Saxons, and from 
Britain, and from the Romans. There arrived there, more- 
over, the son of the chief King of Leinster, with the kings, the 
chieftains, and brave men of Leinster, with youths and serv- 
ants accompanying them a great multitude. 

‘Great indeed was the multitude and assemblage which 
came hither. Warlike and haughty was the uprising they 
made.’ 

Brian Borombo assembled neither host nor multitude, and 
the men he had with him looked like a mere handful com- 
pared with this mighty host. But he was not dismayed; he 
knew he had with him those who fought for their rights, and 
were willing to die in defence of them. But our hero found 
that he had not only to contend against flesh and blood, but 
the spirits of the dead conspired with his enemies against him: 
his sin had found him out, and now in this hour of his sorest 
need rose up to perplex him. The night before the battle 
Brian’s orderly servant, Inderghe, had a vision: he saw a 
company of priests coming toward the camp singing psalms 
and reading aloud. ‘ Who are these?’ asked the servant, 
upon which the priests pointed to one in their front, and said, 
‘ That is Senan, who has come to collect debts due to him 
from Brian ; to-morrow, upon the battle field of Cluain Tarbh, 
is the time to pay them, and they must be paid,’ upon which 
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the vision melted away. The servant told Brian what he had 
seen, and ‘ his mind was the worse for hearing it.’ The same 
night, while his thoughts were still full of this incident, there 
came to him a familiar spirit, and informed him that he would 
fall on the morrow. Brian seems to have accepted this as a 
fact, and he inquired of her which of his sons would be king 
after him, and how many would be slain in battle with 
him. ‘The first son whom thou shalt see shall be king 
after thee,’ said the spirit. Now, Brian’s favorite son was 
Murchadh, and to him he sent a messenger, telling him to 
come to him without delay. Murchadh was in bed when the 
messenger arrived, and only waited to put on his garments. 
This delay was fatal to him. His brother Donchadh, hearing 
the voice of his father talking with the orderly, waited 
not to put on all his clothes, but came quickly, and placing 
his hand upon the post of the bed on which Brian lay, he 
asked whether he should go to the battle or remain in the 
camp. Brian had turned as he entered, expecting to see 
Murchadh, but when he recognized Donchadh he said gruffly, 
‘I care not what thou doest, as it was not for thee I was seek- 
ing.’ Donchadh left the tent in anger. At the door he met 
his brother, but neither of them saluted the other. When 
Murchadh came to his father, Brian turned from him in bit- 
terness of spirit, and said, ‘Go to thy bed until the day 
comes, for that I wished God has not granted to thee.’ 

Thus this night of ill omens passed, and the morning of 
Easter Friday dawned with its full brightness, and on that day 
was a noble battle fought, for which no equal was found in 
the history of Erin. Athdiath and his host were utterly de- 
feated by Brian Borombo and his handful of men. Terrible 
was the slaughter which ensued ; both sides suffered fearfully, 
particularly in their leaders. Brian Borombo and his son 
Murchadh were amongst the slain. Brian’s death happened 
thus: He, with Conaing, one of the kings of Meath, were 
behind the battalions, chanting their psalms and performing 
their prayers. A furious Danmarkian escaped from the 
battle, avoiding death until he came where the king was. 
Perceiving him unguarded, the Danmarkian unsheathed his 
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sword and ‘ beheaded the Supreme King of Erin; he also 
beheaded Conaing, and then he himself fell covered with 
wounds. This ends the story of Brian Borombo. His son 
Donchadh reigned after him, and sustained the reputation of 
his father as a great warrior. Five years afterward, in a battle 
with one of the neighboring clans, he had his right hand cut 
off. In 1031 he invaded Ossory, which he plundered entirely. 
In 1040 he burned Ferns, and in 1064 he died while on a pil- 
grimage to Rome. 

In the lawless excursions of these Irish kings, the religious. 
houses were not spared. In 1128 Tighernan-Ua-Ruairc 
attacked the Archbishopric of Patrick. Our chronicler re- 
cords this as ‘an ugly, unprecedented deed, which earned the 
malediction of the men of Erin, both laic and cleric,’ for which 
no equal was found previously in Erin. The holy house was. 
openly profaned in the presence of the Archbishop. His. 
retinue were plundered, and a number of them slain. The 
evil consequences which grew from this misdeed were that 
‘there was not in Erin any enduring protection for a man 
henceforth until this injury was avenged by God and men.’ 
This contempt which was shown to the Archbishopric of 
Patrick was ‘like the contempt for the Lord, for the Lord 
himself said in the Gospel, “ Who spurns you spurns me, who 
spurns me spurns him that sent me.”’ Tighernan-Ua-Ruaire 
met his deserts for this foul deed. In a few days afterward 
he was defeated and four handred of his men slain. 

The next year the death of the Archbishop of Patrick is thus — 
recorded: ‘Ceblach Comarb of Patrick, the Chief Bishop of 
the West of Europe; a pure illustrious virgin; the only head 
whom both laics and clerics obeyed ; after having, moreover, 
ordained bishops, and priests, and persons of every degree be- 
sides; and after having consecrated very many churches 
and cemeteries; after having bestowed jewels and wealth; 
and after having imposed faith and good manners on all, 
both laity and clergy; and after a life of mass celebration, 
fasting, and praying; and after unction and choice penance, 
resigned his soul into the bosom of angels and archangels 
in Ard-Patrick, on the Calends of April the second, in the 
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twenty-fourth year of his abbotship, and the fiftieth year of 
his age. His body was conveyed truly, on the day follow. 
ing, to Lis-Mor, according to his own will; and it was waked 
with psalms and hymns and canticles, and was honorably 
interred in the tombs of the bishops before the Nones of 
April.’ 

Another curious record of the death of a bishop is in 1173, 
in which an aurora borealis is made to act a part. ‘ Muirad 
Hach, Bishop of Doire and Rathboth, and of all the north of 
Erin; the son of chastity, and the precious stone, and the 
brilliant star, and a treasury of wisdom, and a fruitful branch 
of the Canon; after having bestowed food and clothes upon 
the poor; after having distributed numerous gifts to poets; 
after the triumph of devotion and pilgrimage and penance, 
resigned his spirit to Heaven. Great miracles were wrought 
on the night upon which he died; the night was illumined 
with nocturns until cock-crow, and the ground was all in 
flames. A large mass of fire ascended over the town, and pro- 
ceeded toward the southeast ; and all persons arose from their 
beds imagining that it was day, and it was thus as far as the 
horizon, they thought.’ 

Another holy bishop is said to have died atter ‘ choice suf- 
fering.’ Superstition seems to have been as marked a charac- 
teristic of the Irish then as now. The Saxon Earl Strongbow 
is said to have died of an ulcer which attacked his foot 
‘through the miracle of the saints whose churches he had de- 
stroyed.’ 

The Church of Colum-Cille, or Columba, had been destroyed 
by one MacMurchadha, whose death is thus recorded: ‘ He 
died at Ferna, without the body of Christ, without penitence, 
without making a will, through the merits of Colum-Cille and 
other saints whose churches he had spoiled.’ 

In the year 11354 a fearful catastrophe occurred to the 
MacDermots of Loch Cé. A dreadful tornado swept over the 
island, accompanied with thunder and lightning. The great 
stone church was torn down, and the rock of Loch Cé, upon 
which stood the magnificent kingly residence of the MacDer- 
mots, was rent asunder by a lightning flash, which also re 
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duced to ashes the castle itself. But this was only a beginning 
of the horrors; for, besides the family of the head King of 
Erin, large numbers of the MacDermots from all parts of the 
island had sought protection from the storm within the castle, 
which was regarded as the strongest point. Multitudes of 
these were utterly destroyed. Six or seven score of distin- 
guished persons were killed, among whom were fifteen men 
of the race of kings and chieftains. Those who attempted to 
escape the fire were drowned in the lake. The King of Erin 
himself, with one‘or two followers, were the only persons who 
escaped out of the great number congregated there. 

More than fifty years passed away. William Burk’s brief 
epitaph had been written by the MacDermot chronicler: 
‘William Burk, destroyer of all Erin, mortuus est.’ But 
his sons followed in his footsteps, and the unhappy island was 
from sea to sea rent with conflict. 

In the year 1237 the Burks, Lacys, and other foreigners of 
Erin, made a foray through Connaught, destroying all that 
came in their way. They burned the great church at Elphin, 
and proceeded thence to the monastery of Boyle, which they 
reached on the night of Trinity Sunday. The soldiery at- 
tacked the monastery, broke open the sacristy, and took from 
it its mass chalices and altar cloths; they then turned south 
and laid waste the Duchy of Munster. The men of Munster 
and Connaught fought bravely in the defence of their country, 
but it was of no use; too many ‘ mail-clad foreigners and 
cavalry’ pressed upon them, and great numbers were slain. 
Those that were left were forced to make peace with their 
enemies, giving hostages and tribute. Phelim O’Connor, the 
Connaught leader, determined to gather together all the cattle 
and property of those who would follow him, and leave a 
country thus wasted by foreigners, shaping his course toward 
Clew Bay. He was followed by the enemy, who demanded 
peace and hostages from him. He refused, and embarked 
with his men and property; but he was not thus to escape. 
The foreigners occupied the islands and sea shore which com- 
manded the mouth of the bay, and the two forces remained 
thus day after day watching each other, and every now and 
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then coming to a hand-to-hand conflict. One day Phelim 
looked over the waters which lay between himself and his 
adversary, and to his surprise they had disappeared. Why or 
how he did not know, but there were the islands dotted with 
fat cattle and none to defend them. Now, if Phelim O’Con- 
nor had been a good general he would have suspected a trick, 
‘but he did not; he probably thought that the Virgin had 
‘interposed in his behalf, or that his patron saint had heard his 
prayers. He started off to capture his prey, taking with him 
‘all his men. Now the cunning Englishmen were watching 
the result of this stratagem from behind the bushes, to which 
‘they had retired, and as soon as they saw the simple Gaeldhel 
fairly in the trap, ‘ they arose readily, furiously, terribly, and 
‘quickly, and lifting their boats along the strand, they put them 
-on the sea, and filled them promptly with mail-clad soldiers, 
who went upon the islands and killed all whom they found in 
‘them.’ Phelim and his men, as soon as they saw this, hastened 
‘to their vessels, but they were too late, for before night fell 
‘there was not a cow upon any of the islands, and many per- 
sons also were slain. 

After this the foreigners, with their booty, sailed around the 
shore to the north of Erin, where they landed in Sligo county. 
‘They recommenced their destructive foray, coming at last to 
Loch Cé, where the formidable fortress of the Rock frowned 
defiance upon them. Cormac MacDermot, the chief, had as- 
sembled his clan, and they made sure of a successful defence 
against the English. These first landed on Trinity Island, 
and went into the old stone church, where they said their 
prayers, and promised protection to the monks of the abbey. 
Then they brought their whole fleet against the Rock. They 
had battering engines, with which they hurled great stones 
against the fortress, but it resisted all their efforts, and reared 
itself high above the danger. Seeing they could accomplish 
nothing in this way, they drew off to a small town not far 
from the Rock, and making boats of the houses filled them 
with combustibles, and tying empty tuns around the struc- 
tures to keep them afloat, they towed the monstrous flaming 
fabric against the Rock. The MacDermots were overcome 
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with fear at this, and came out of the fortress and surrendered 
on parole; and the foreigners put into it a garrison of armed, 
mail-clad men to hold it against the MacDermots. They then 
departed. Twenty days did these wardens of the Rock hold 
it; but at last Cormac MacDermot succeeded in wresting it 
from them. Finding it impossible, however, to hold it against 
the mail-clad English, he demolished it rather than it should 
fall into their hands. Thus, for the second time (once by the 
hand of God, and once by the hand of its owners), was this 
stronghold of the MacDermots utterly destroyed. It was soon 
rebuilt, however, stronger than ever. 

A curious phenomena is recorded a few years after this last 
incident. ‘ Poisonous snow fell on the night of the festival of 
St. Nicholas, which took off the heels and toes of those who 
walked in it.” This snow is said to have lain on the ground 
nearly three weeks. 

Closely connected with the MacDermots of Loch Cé were 
the O’Connors, the legitimate rulers of the Duchy of Con- 
naught. The story of Phelim O’Connor is simply and touch- 
ingly told. His father, Hugh, was slain in battle in 1308, 
leaving his young heir, Phelim, at the tender age of fifteen 
years, under the joint guardianship of his uncle and foster- 
father—Maelruaneth MacDermot, King of Magh Ling, and 
MacWilliam Burk, Earl of Ulster. As soon as it was known 
that Hugh was dead, and that only a lad of fifteen remained 
to succeed him, instantly there arose a number of competitors 
for the throne, and Roderick O’Connor caused himself to be 
proclaimed king. 

As soon as MacDermot heard this, he called together his 
noble clan, and sent messengers to MacWilliam Burk to help 
him to defend the rights of the orphan boy. Burk hastily 
obeyed the summons, and found the Lord of the Rock en- 
camped in the midst of young Phelim’s territory. With as 
much wisdom as prudence, he was seeking to advance the in- 
terests of his ward by conciliating the people of the country, 
and inducing them, by fair means, to remain true in their 
allegiance to their rightful sovereign. His efforts were suc- 
cesstul, and, without striking a blow, he received the full sub- 
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mission of the chieftains, from whom also he exacted, in the 
name of Phelim, the rents and tributes, also the family and 
princely jewels of the kings of Connaught; and after obtain. 
ing from them a promise that the sovereignty should not be 
given to any but the rightful heir, the two chiefs departed to 
their homes, leaving Phelim in peaceful possession of his 
throne. 

In revenge for this championship, Hugh and Roderick 
O’Connor, who were the usurpers of the throne of their young 
cousin, made an inroad upon MacDermot’s castle while the 
chief was away from home; killed all the women and children 
they could find, and carried off his property. When Burk 
heard of this, he advanced against the depredators. Hugh 
O’Connor met him, and kept him engaged while Roderick 
went around him and reached his castle in Ulster, which he 
burned to the ground. Hugh was afterward slain by order 
of William Burk, who also now began to cast an eye upon the 
province of Connaught with its helpless young king. The 
ambition of these Burks was insatiable, and it soon began to 
be evident to MacDermot that Phelim was in danger from 
this source. Burk first began his aggressions by quartering 
mercenaries upon the principal towns; he next collected the 
tribute which was only due to the king. When the shrewd 
old Lord of the Rock saw that the rights of his foster-son were 
set at nought, he felt strongly that the foreigners were gradu- 
ally undermining his power, and it would end, if not in his 
being deposed, at least in his becoming a cipher in his govern- 
ment. So he adopted the resolution to elevate Phelim above 
all that had gone before him, and thus make an impression 
upon his subjects which would not be easily obliterated. He 
took him to Carnfree, where the O’Connors were usually 
crowned, and there, in the presence of all the neighboring 
clans, ‘ according to the practice of the saints, and of the Cata- 
ract of St. Dachona in particular, he inaugurated him king in. 
the most regal, most illustrious, and fullest manner that any 
man of his own family had been inaugurated from the time of 
its founder to that day.’ The chronicler goes on to add, ‘ After 
Phelim had thus espoused the province of Connaught, his 
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guardian ministered to him that night in accordance with the 
traditions of old men and old books,’ and then followed the 
most illustrious wedding-feast that had ever been made for a 
king of Connaught until that day. 

For five years after this, Phelim’s reign was uninterrupted 
and prosperous. The warm interest manifested in his fortunes by 
the powerful MacDermot made amends for his extreme youth 
and his nature was one calculated to secure for him and to re- 
tain the affections of his subjects. In the fifth year of his reign, 
Edward, son of Robert Bruce, Earl of Oarrick, landed in the 
north of Erin; he had with him three hundred ships, and his 
valorous and warlike fame struck terror into all the people of 
the land, whether they were Gaeldhel or Foreigners. Nor 
were they reassured by his progress through the country, since 
he plundered and laid waste the principal part of Ulster, burn- 
ing the towns and killing the people, and, at last, from very 
fear, they consented to proclaim him ‘ Supreme King of Erin.’ 

When Richard Burk, the Red Earl, as he was called, who 
had succeeded MacWilliam, heard that Edward Bruce was 
advancing toward him, he assembled large armies from every 
direction to meet him at Roscommon. Phelim O’Connor was 
one of the first that came; he had twenty battalions of sol- 
diers. Both armies seem to have done what they could to 
destroy the country in their progress. It is recorded of Burk, 
that he left nothing, ‘either saint or asylum, standing;’ 
that, through the efforts of both parties, there was left ‘ neither 
wood, nor plain, nor field, nor corn crop, nor residence, nor 
barn, nor church, without burning and wholly destroying.’ 
The condition of the people was terrible ; want and wo stalked 
abroad hand in hand. 

At length the two armies faced ‘each other, with the rapid 
river Bann rolling between them, and offering an irresistible 
obstacle to their approach. 

When Edward Bruce saw the immense army gathered to 
oppose him, and remembered the prowess of the great Earl 
who was in command, he felt that something more than hard 
fighting was necessary to obtain his object. In this emergency 
he had recourse to stratagem ; he secretly sent a messenger to 
9 
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Phelim O’Connor, offering to retain him in his sovereignty 
over Connaught if he would steal away from the Earl and 
return to the defense of his own country. Phelim listened 
quietly, but remained true to his allegiance. Seeing that he 
could not corrupt the young king with his gilded promises, 
Edward entered into an engagement with Roderick O’Connor, 
Phelim’s rival, who took possession of Connaught, burned cities 
and devastated the country, and even dared to claim sover. 
eignty over MacDermot ; but the proud old chieftain disdained 
to send either pledge or hostage to the usurper. When Phelim 
heard that his country had fallen under the dominion of his 
rival, he entreated Earl Richard to return with him and assist 
him to regain possession of it; but he was permitted to return 
alone. He found Roderick so firmly established in his domin- 
ion that it would be useless for him to attempt his expulsion, 
80 he sadly disbanded his army, telling his chieftains to return 
to their homes and submit themselves to the usurper, rather 
than be wanderers with him; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ my foster father 
and Roderick will never be reconciled to each other in this 
business, and we will both act together when the time comes, 
and if Iam again powerful you shall be powerful with me.’ 
As his chieftains stood around him and heard their young 
king speak thus, tears rolled over their cheeks, and they vowed 
to be true to him when the time came to act; and so they 
parted, Phelim turning his face sadly away from his own 
country. 

The army of the Red Earl was so reduced by the departure 
of Phelim O’Connor, that he was no match for Edward Bruce, 
and he retired from his position ; but Edward pursued him 
and forced him to give battle, in which the Earl was defeated 
and narrowly escaped captire. He was obliged to flee to Oon- 
naught, and here his friends on every side flocked to him and 
begged him to relieve them from the oppression of Roderick. 
Seven kings, whom he had expelled, now entreated the help 
of the Earl.. Among others came MacDermot; but when he 
saw the number of deposed and expelled kings who were 
appealing to the Earl for help, he proudly turned away and 
vowed that he would return to his own land by the strength 
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of his own arm, and not by the help of any other man living. 
He made the cause of Phelim O’Oonnor his own, and together 
they collected a large force and advanced into Connaught, 
where they destroyed everything that came within their reach. 
At one time the two chiefs, with a few of their followers, were 
surrounded by an immense force, who proceeded to take from 
them the prey which they had gathered; but undaunted by 
the ‘ broad, flaming, immense phalanx,’ which he saw ready 
to resist his attack, MacDermot, looking furiously at his ene- 
mies, heaped reproach and insult upon them, then, gathering 
his few followers, he made such an onslaught upon them that 
he slew many of them and the rest fled, leaving the spoils in 
his hands. 

When Roderick heard that MacDermot had made one cause 
with his foster son, he was alarmed, and proceeded to s en 
himself with the neighboring clans. He placed on the throne 
of the MacDermots one Diarmaid Gall. When the fierce 
MacDermot heard that ‘ Diarmaid Gall had sat in the ehair 
of his ancestors, in the Rock of Lock O06, and was now gone 
to be made king,’ his rage was unbounded. Gathering his 
forces together, he made an energetic incursion, which en- 
tirely upset the new sovereignty. He captured the wife of 
Diarmaid Gall, and Diarmaid himself with difficulty escaped. 
Roderick O’Connor was soon after killed by a woman of the 
clan of O’Connor. Fierce battles followed these events, in 
one of which fell young Phelim O’Connor, the acknowledged 
heir presumptive of Erin. He was only twenty-three years old 
at the time of his death. 

Two years after it was recorded: ‘ Edward Bruce, the de- 
stroyer of all Erin in general, was slain by the foreigners of 
Erin, through the power of battle and bravery, at Dun Delgan. 
Four kings were slain with him, and no better deed for the 
men of all Erin than this was performed since the beginning 
of the world; for such theft and famine and destruction for 
the space of three years was never known before ; and such 
was the want, that people used to eat one another throughout 
Erin.’ 

A love for poetry seems to have been a prevailing charac- 
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teristic of the Irish character, and their reverence extended to 
the bards themselves. In 1013 it was recorded: ‘ The poet 
Lochain was slain by the men of Tethfu, and God performed 
a poet’s miracle manifestly on the party who killed him, for 
they died an evil death, and their bodies were not buried 
until wolves and birds preyed upon them.’ 

The wild, elevated, bardic style pervades even these simple 
annals. For instance, one of their kings is spoken of as ‘ the 
lamp of peace and war and the kindling star of honor;’ an- 
other, as ‘ the pillar of dignity and nobility ;’ another, renown- 
ed for his warlike qualifications, as ‘the lasting fibre of a 
beauteous branch ;’ and when, after much fighting and blood- 
shed, one of the MacDermots takes possession of his throne, 
the lull which succeeds the tempest of war is thus beautifully 
described: ‘He resumed his own sovereignty after this tri- 
umph; so that after awhile his government was like a sea 
growing calm, a tide ebbing, and a storm subsiding.’ 

The laws of hospitality were also in high esteem in Erin: 
the highest praise which was bestowed upon their heroes was 
that they never turned any away empty ; that they gave more 
bread to the hungry than their fellows. This virtue is ranked 
with great courage and chieftainship, and is almost synony- 
mous with great piety. 

In the year 1540 a great feast was given by Rory MacDer- 
mot and his wife Sabina, daughter of MacWilliam Burk. 
The invitation to this feast is styled a ‘school invitation,’ 
which signifies that it was given particularly to the poets, 
historians, and other literary men of the country. All the 
most powerful clans in Ireland were represented there. Rory 
MacDermot was a most warlike chieftain, but he seems, for a 
time, to have buried the hatchet in order to smoke the pipe of 
peace in the Castle of the Rock. An entire page is devoted 
to the names of the most distinguished guests who were pres- 
ent at this entertainment, and it is added, ‘many more that 
cannot be mentioned, besides poets and historians of Erin, 
came to the Rock of the flowing Lock (6, the seat of the 
hospitality and generosity of the province of Connaught; and 
every one obtained the desire of his own mind and nature, 
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according to his dignity and learning, on that illustrious, hon- 
orable festival at Christmas. And let every one who reads 
this give a blessing upon the souls of the humane couple we 
have mentioned above.’ 


Truth obliges us to add that the humanity, according to our 
enlightened interpretation of the term, becomes rather ques- 
tionable, when we read of the tribute which was exacted from 
the territories at a distance in order to furnish the rich pres- 
ents which were heaped upon these guests. One hundred 
cows from one man, sixty from another, forty-eight from an- 
other, and twenty from another, besides horses and money ; 
and our chronicler adds, ‘all these were given to the professors 
and poets of Erin in one day.’ 


Two years after this feast the death of Sabina MacDermot 
is thus noticed: ‘Sabina, wedded wife of Rory MacDermot, 
and his children’s mother, died on Carraig-na-righ, the abode 
of the hospitality and dignity of the clan MacDermot, and it 
is doubtful if there ever came of the posterity of William the 
Conqueror a woman of her age better than she in hospitality 
and worth, in prudence and piety, in charity and liberality. 
On Maunday Thursday her soul and body separated from each 
other, after the triumph of penitence and unction.’ 


One of the finest specimens of bardic eloquence extant is 
contained in the obituary of Rory MacDermot himself. He 
lived twenty-six years after the death of his wife, and his 
death is thus recorded : 


‘The Kalends of January; the age of our Lord, 1568. A 
cold, stormy year of scarcity was this year; and this is little 
wonder, for it was in it MacDermot died. Rory, son of Rory 
Og, King of Magh Luirg and Airteeh, and chief lord over the 
whole territory of Clan MacDermot, and some more of the 
districts and fair territories of Connaught; a king who spent 
and defended the fair borders of Connaught; a king compared 
to whem no king. who came of his sept before him obtained 
so much wealth and high sovereignty in territory and church.’ 
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And it was to praise his bounty, his generosity, and his intel- 
ligence that, after his death, the poet uttered these words: 
‘ The productive vine branch of poets and doctors ; 
The fragrant fruit tree of the learned and gamesters; 


The sheltering tree of guests and strangers; 
The triumphant, ever shady tree of farmers and land-holders. 


‘ The generating furnace of prowess and honor ; the golden 
ridge-pole of generosity ; the bounteous, decisive, truly learned 
prince; the defensive column of the right and justice of the 
clan MacDermot. In accordance with their privileges and old 
books, . . . a man who preserved his fame, his name, 
his charity, and his good intelligence from the age of infancy 
to the time of his death, and, even at the hour of death, free 
from reproach, rebuke, or envy; who spent his sovereignty 
and great lordship, his wealth and large property, according 
to the desire of his own great heart; he earned the blessings 
of patrons and ecclesiastics, poets and doctors, the poor and 
the widow, strangers and orphans, the infirm and pilgrims, 
guests and exiles. He obtained, moreover, bounty and gifts 
from the elect Trinity; illness without pain, without oppres- 
sion, without anguish, without horror; and the command of 
his own sense, memory, reason, and understanding, until he 
experienced pure penance and great penitence, after living 
nearly eighty years. He died, after communion 
and mass, on Maunday Thursday, on Carraig MacDermot, 
and his body was nobly interred in the abode of the Saints 
and the bed of the parsons, in Trinity Island, as he himself 
had ordered that he should be buried in the sepulchre of the 
abbots, to exhibit his wisdom and knowledge, and to renounce 
pride, and to magnify the honor of the church. His soul 
afterwards journeyed to the general Pasch, without end or 
limit, in seecula seculorum. Amen. 

‘Moreover, MacDermot’s country was made a harp without 
a céis, and a church without an abbot by the death of Rory 
MacDermot.’ ‘ 

Another specimen of this’ style recalls the friendship of 
David and Jonathan. It is the grief of Brian MacDermot 
for the loss of his young friend, Conor O’Connor, the only 
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son of the king of Connaught. He says: ‘ His death is one of 
the great wos of Erin, for there never came of his race, nor 
is it likely there will come, a man, a greater loss than he; and 
this loss has grieved the hearts of Connaught, and especially 
the poets and doctors of the province, and it has divided my 
own heart into two parts. Alas! alas! wretched is my con- 
dition, after my comrade and companion, and the person that 
was choivest and dearest to me in the world. I am Brian 
MacDermot, who wrote this on Oarraig-na-righ, for I am sad, 
sorrowful, distressed, dispirited, in grief and anguish ; and it 
is not possible to reckon or describe how I am this day, after 
the departure of my companion from me.’ 

The annals close with the death of Brian MacDermot, in 
1686; when, after eulogizing him after the manner of the 
times, it is said : ‘ And it is likely that he obtained the reward 
of his humanity and his good heart from the tri-personal Trin- 
ity; for every doctor and divine says that when the life is 
pure, so is the death, and that if the death is good and pure, 
that one will obtain a suitable reward beyond.’ 





Arr. VI.—Corals and Coral Islands. By James B. Dana, 
LL. D., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in Yale Col- 
lege, &c. New York. Dodd & Mead, 672 Broadway. 1872. 


The pedigree of the coral family is an ancient and honor- 
able one. It reaches back through the long vista of historic 
times to the dim and hazy region of myth. So long ago as 
the days of Perseus, son of Jupiter and Danaé, the ancestor 
of all the corals passed, by royal touch, from the plebian ranks 
_ of vegetable life into honorable fellowship with the precious 
stones. Its elevation was on this wise. Perseus, on his return 
from his encounter with the Gorgons, bore with him the 
bleeding head of Medusa, as a trophy of his valor arf skill. 
As he stooped to wash from his hands the blood-stains which 
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clung to them, he cast the frightful head upon a heap of 
broken boughs, which lay stranded on the shore. When he 
turned to resume his burden, he found the branches glowing 
with new and wonderful beauty. The flowing blood had 
transmuted them into stone, and colored them with its own 
brilliant hue. 

Later theories concerning its nature and origin, though dis. 
pensing with the picturesque accessories of mythical lore, are 
hardly less purely imaginary creations than was the story of 
Perseus. Coral has been referred, in turn, to the vegetable, 
mineral, and animal kingdom, and, in each case, with some 
show of reason. 

Ovid, with the wonderful faculty which the ancient mind 
possessed of making fancy do duty for fact, taught that, under 
water, coral was soft and flexible, but that it hardened upon 
exposure to the atmosphere. In the delicious, lazy old times, 
when deduction ruled supreme in the world of science, the 
receipt for settling the affairs of the physical universe was a 
very simple one. First, construct your theory, making sure 
that it isa nicely rounded and consistent one, then accept 
whatever phenomena harmonize with and sustain it, while 
you treat with silent disdain all those ill-conditioned facts 
which decline to do so. The deductive method had a royal 
time in managing the coral theory. The facts, in this case, 
lay so far outside the limit of ordinary experience, that when- 
ever one was needed it was coined for the occasion. The 
creation of the poet’s fancy passed, for centuries, as a scientific 
fact. It was not until the eighteenth century that Ovid’s no 
tion was abandoned. 

Nothing could be more natural than the earliest error on 
the subject. The spreading branches of the coral tree, spring- 
ing from one stem; the brilliant, flower-like polyps which 
crown the tip of each ; the increase, so like growth, all point 
to a vegetable origin. The most distinguished naturalists of 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century classified it with 
the fucus or cryptogamous order of plants. 

Paul Boceone, who died in 1704, appears to have been the 
first observer who looked to nature, rather than to the state 
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ments of others or to his own imagination, for his facts. In 
spite of many grave errors, he made a marked advance upon 
his predecessors. 

Reaumnr, the same who is immortalized in the thermometer 
which bears his name, warmly advocated the vegetable theory. 
He made a number of direct observations upon the phenomena, 
which enabled him to distinguish between the coral polyp and 
its work. He considered this polyp a plant, and the stony 
axis, or stem, a vegetable secretion. In the announcement 
and support of his theory, he opposed himself violently to the 
real discoverer of the origin and nature of coral. He remarks, 
with great magnanimity, that out of regard for the reputation 
of his antagonist, he should withhold his name from the public. 
‘The observer,’ says Milne Edwards, in his work upon the 
Natural History of Corals, ‘ whose name Reaumur concealed, 
out of consideration for his reputation as a naturalist, is no 
other than Peyssonnel, whose beautiful discoveries have made 
an epoch in the history of this branch of Zodlogy.’ It is to 
Peyseonnel that we owe the discovery, that the sea-anemones, 
or actinis, which had been known since the days of Aristotle, 
are of the same species as the coral polyp. 

After these discoveries had been made, and, one would sup- 
pose, the true theory established, the theorizers went on un- 
checked in their mad career. One writer teaches that the 

- vast coral groves were built up by the fish, and that the instru- 
ments employed were their teeth. Another tells us that the 
branching forms were the result of a crystallizing force, akin 
to that which produces the arborization of metals in solution. 
Another still suggests that these phenomena are the result of 
electrical forces, ‘the first and last appeal of ignorance,’ says 
Dana, with evident disgust. 

Coral is, in most cases, an animal secretion. By exactly the 
same process which enables the coral polyp to leave behind it 
the beautiful result of its life, do we build up our skeletons, 
and with just as little voluntary effort. Science has taken 
out of the hand of the moralist one more whip of small cords, 

with which he delights to scourge the drones of humanity. 

No more impertinent morals can be drawn from the untiring 
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patience of the coral workers. No more stinging sarcasms ip 
regard to what the very least can do with perseverance. We 
can fall back upon our own virtuous industry in secreti 
bones and muscle, and be even with him there. We are 
every day doing the same unconscious work ; and the only 
reason why we do it less well is because we do something else 
beside. 

The generally accepted theory seems to be that the coral 
imsect, as it is improperly called, builds for itself, with infinite 
labor, a home; and that, like the ant and the bee, ‘it 
may retire into its dwelling for shelter and security against 
danger. This idea seems to have been derived from Mont 
gomery’s Poem, rather than from scientific research. Oh, 
these poets! For how many errors, theological, historical, and 
scientific, are they not responsible? What a pity it seems 
that the amber should embalm—only a fly. The truth is, the 
polyp encloses the coral, and is not enclosed by it. We might 
as reasonably expect to see a frightened dog retire into his 
skeleton for security as to see a coral polyp seek refuge in the 
submarine groves he has helped to build. 

It has long been the custom to refer all obscure processes of 
life to the mysterious laboratory of nature, in order to avoid 
the trouble of finding out the facts. All life, in its essence, is 
undoubtedly an unsolved, if not an insolvable, mystery ; but 
that is no reason why we should leave the phenomena in ob- 
scurity. It is rather singular that while we discuss the pecn- 
liarities and functions of a high and complex existence, the 
lowest order of animal, and the simplest process of life, as 
illustrated in the coral polyps, has been huddled away into the 
dark regions of ‘ the mysterious.’ 

The fact is, that the very simplicity of its organization, and 
the limited needs of its life, enable the coral worker to build 
up these mighty masses of masonry at the bottom of the sea, 
upon whose bosom repose the tropical vegetation and the wild 
and savage forms of life which characterize the Pacific Islands. 
The process of secretion belongs preéminently to the lower 
forms of animal existence. ‘They are the best stone-makers, 
says Dana, ‘ for in their simplicity of structure they may be 
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almostall stone and yet carry on the processes of nutrition 
and growth. Throughout geologic ages they were the agents 
appointed to produce the material of limestones, and, also, to 
make even the flint and many of the silicious deposits of the 
earth’s formations.’ 

‘The sea-water, and the ordinary food of the polyps, are 
evidently the sources from which the ingredients of coral are 
obtained. The same powers of elaboration which belong to 
other animals belong to polyps, for this function, as has been 
remarked, is the lowest attribute of vitality.’ By direct ex- 

t it has been ascertained that ‘ all the ingredients of 
coral are actually contained in the waters of the ocean.’ 
Dana says, again: ‘ The currents of the Pacific are constantly 
bearing new supplies of water over the growing coral beds, 
and the whole ocean is thus engaged in contributing to their 
nutriment. Fish, mollusks, and zoéphytes are thus provided 
with earthy ingredients for their calcareous secretions, if their 
food fails of giving the necessary amount ; and by means of 
the powers of animal life, bones, shells, and corals alike are 
formed.’ 

Coral is made by four organisms, which are widely different 
in kind and structure. Indeed, they are so different that, 
while three of them belong to the animal kingdom, the fourth 
is a vegetable. The first, and most important, are the Polyps ; 
second, the Hydroids; third, the Bryazoans; and fourth, the 
Alge, or coralline sea-weed. 

The Actinis, which are the most important of the coral 
polyps, resemble the garden-aster very closely. The base 
which corresponds te the roots of the plant, consists, in some 
species, of a disk larger than the stem which it supports; in 
others, it is a bulbous-like termination to the lower extremity 
of the stem; and in others, again, it is wholly wanting. Above 
this base rises the supporting column, or stem, of the Actinis. 
In some species the stem is marked with warty protuberances, 
deep corrugations, or transverse wrinkles, which are generally 
due to the changes induced by contraction, and are not neces- 
sarily characteristic of the different varieties. By means of 
the warts, which are hollow, the animal can attach itself to 
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any body near it, and often, by the same means, covers itself 
with foreign substances. The flower-like termination of the 
column consists of a circular disk, from which spring, on every 
side, series of tentacles, surrounding a deep, central cavity, ag 
the petals of the aster surround the stamens. 

The Actinis are fairly represented by the two specimens in 
the accompanying plate. This plate, as well as the others 





ACTINIA. 


which we shall have occasion to use in this article, we owe to 
the courtesy and generosity of Messrs. Dodd & Mead, publishers 
of the delightful book whose title we have appropriated. The 
author of the volume, Prof. J. D. Dana, is universally acknowl 
edged to be one of the first of living naturalists. He has suc 
ceeded in bringing together, in most delightful form, all the 
most interesting facts relating to coral and coral formations. 


The central cavity forms the stomach and mouth of the 
animal. The internal structure is radiate. The stem consists 
of muscular or fleshy partitions, reaching from centre to cir 
cumference ; between these radial partitions, or sepia, are 
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others which reach only part of the distance. The central 
portion of the upper stem contains the stomach. 





The plate shows the manner in which the septa are attached 
to both the circumference and the walls of the stomach. They 
serve to hold the stomach in place, to open or distend it as 
occasion may require. Some among the Actinix possess 
organs with which they have never been accredited. One 
species rejoices in a necklace of yellow eyes, which encircle 
the stem just below the tentacles. These eyes possess a true 
crystalline lens, and a short optic nerve. The polyps have no 
nervous system ; and these optic nerves are apparently iso- 
lated, having noeonnection with ‘ a nervous ring, such as exists 
in the higher Radiate animals.’ 

Their most remarkable organ, however, remains to be de- 
scribed. It serves as their chief weapon of offence and defence, 
and enables them to capture their prey. Scattered thickly 
over the surface, exterior and interior, are cells containing 
long, thread-like filaments. These filaments are barbed and 
charged with a venomous fluid. According to Agassiz, ‘The 
tubular lasso escapes from the cell by turning itself inside out, 
the extremity showing itself last, and this is usually done 
“with lightning-like rapidity.”’ The cells measure from 
209 tO sy'5y Of an inch in length. Figs. 1 and 3 represent the 
lassos of two different species, coiled up in their cells. Fig. 
2, the cell and a portion of the filament after it has been @ic- 
charged. Fig. 4, the structure of the cord; and Figs. 5, 6, 7, 
8, and 9, the cell in different stages of development. 

A number of experiments were made by Gosse, to deter- 
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mine the use of the lassos, and the effects produced. We 
give the results in his own words: ‘It has long been known 
that a very slight contact with the tentacles of a polyp is suf- 
ficient to produce in any minute animal torpor and speedy 
death. Since the discovery of these cnids (lasso-cells) the 
fatal power has been supposed to be lodged in them ‘ 
Though I cannot reduce this presumption to actual certainty, 
I have made some experiments which leave no reasonable 
doubt on the subject. I have proved that the tubular thread 
of the lasso-cells, when shot out, has the power of penetrating, 
and does actually penetrate, the tissues of even higher animals.’ 
On one occasion he observed the disk of an Enchinoderm filled 
with the cnids of a sea-anemone, the lassos being ‘ embedded 
in its substance even up to the very capsules, like so many 
pins stuck round a toilette pincushion.’ In regard to the 
effects, he says in another place, ‘It is indubitable that pain, 
and in some cases death, ensues even to vegetable animals, 
from momentary contact with the capsuliferous organs of the 
Zodphyta . . . . I have elsewhere recorded an instance 
in which a little fish swimming about in health and vigor, 
died in a few minutes with great agony, through the mo- 
mentary contact of its lip with one of the emitted acontia of 
Sagartia parasitica.’ 

The Actinia has the power of retracting its disk, tentacles 
and all, into the stem, upon the approach of danger. Some of 
them are very beautiful in form and color. Dana describes 
one which he procured in Long Island Sound. ‘The body,’ 
says he, ‘in this species had a delicate texture throughout, its 


walls being so transparent that the organs within could be 


seen through them. It was exceedingly flexible, and passed 
through various shapes, imitating vases of many forms, wine- 
glasses, goblets, etc, It was generally very slow in its changes, 
and remained in the same vase attitude for a whole day.’ 

Mr. W. 8. Kent, as quoted by Dana, says, in regard to a 
common Mediterranean species, ‘Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the elegant opaline polyps of this Zodphyte when 
fully expanded and clustered like flowers on their orange- 
colored stalk; a beauty, however, almost equalled by night, 
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when, on the slightest irritation, the whole colony glows from 
one extremity to the other with undulating waves of pale 
green phosphoric light.’ 

In some instances the Actinia is of a roving disposition, and 
is willing to exchange the quiet comfort of a fixed abiding 
place for the hard rubs he may expect in travel. In this case, 
not possessing speedy powers of locomotion, he fixes himself 
upon the back of a crab, and so secures rapid transit, at the 
expense of his neighbor. This commensalesm, as it is styled, 
‘is not a chance association of species, for the two always go 
together.’ This particular Actinia and the crab called the 
Dorippe Facchino always being found together. It is not at 
all uncommon, ‘for frequently each Actinia has its special 
favorite, proving an inherited, instinctive preference for rapid 
change of place, and for just that kind of change, or range of 
conditions, which the preferred commensal provides.’ 


The polyps have no circulating medium but digested food, 
mixed with salt water ; no blood-vessels but the small spaces. 
existing between the tissues; no openings into the. body but 
the mouth and the pores of the skin; and no organs of respi- 
ration whatever, the whole surface being soft and delicate 


- enough to perform the function of srating the blood. The 


Actinia, independently of its lassos, seems well provided for 
securing its prey. The tentacles, however, are too short for 
prehension in most cases. ‘ Yet,’ says Dana, ‘ the disk often 
aids them by rolling over the captiired animal and pushing it 
down into the stomach. At the same time, the mouth and 
stomach are very extensile, so that an Actinia may swallow 
an animal nearly as large as itself; it gradually stretches the 
margins of the mouth over the mollusk, or crab, until the 
whole is enclosed and passed into the digestive sac ; and when 
digestion is complete, the shell and any other refuse matters 
are very easily got rid of by reversing the process.’ 


True to the compromise they seem to have effected between 
animal and vegetable life, they possess three distinct modes of 
reproduction : by ova, by spontaneous fission, and by gemma- 
tion. Reproduction by ova is closely analogous to that of fish, 
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except that in some instances the egg is partially, or entirely, 
developed before it leaves the parent. 

Spontaneous fission is the longitudinal splitting of one polyp 
into two or more; or sometimes the separation ot small por- 
tions around the base, which form minute individuals, that 
finally grow to the size of the parent. Before the division 
takes place a second cavity makes its appearance in the disk, 
tentacles begin to grow around the sides, until there are two 
cavities, each encircled with its own series of tentacles; and 
then the stem divides, so that we have two polyps instead of 
one. Sometimes the division does not take place immediately, 
and another mouth will form, and then another, till there is a 
row of mouths in one elongated disk. Separation takes place, 
and each disk begins again, and develops another row of cav- 
ities; the brain-coral is formed by species which multiply in 





SPONTANEOUS FISSION IN POLYPS. 


this way. The process of ordinary spontaneous fission, in its 
various stages, may be seen in the plate. 

In the process called gemmation, buds spring from the 
parent and develop into perfect animals; this budding may 
take place from any portion of the parent actinia, from the 
base, the side, or even from within the tentacles. 

The first plate given in this article conveys an accurate 
notion of the form of these creatures, but gives no conception 
of their beauty. For example, though in Fig. 1 the Peachia 
hastata is colorless, it is most exquisitely tinted and marked 
in nature. The rounded base is a delicate greenish gray, 
crossed by the white lines, as seen in the plate. This gray 
shades into a warm pinkish hue, which deepens toward the 
upper extremity toa rich reddish brown. The tentacles are 
10 
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slightly tinged with the same gray, deeply marked with barb. 
shaped patterns of crimson and black. 

The Callimorpha, though not tinted in Fig. 2, is colored 
from the base to the striped portion of a rich yellow ochre, 
The stripes above are crimson and ‘white; the tentacles are of 
beautifully marked and tinted gray, tipped with white. In 
Gosse’s large collection of British sea-anemones, these two 
specimens stand out as conspicuously grave in their coloring. 
Some species rival the most gorgeous of tropical plants in the 
tinting and marking of their blossoms. It is not strange that 
the ancients, seeing the branching coral groves crowned by 
these gorgeous creations, mistook them for some wondrous 
submarine vegetation. 

The coral making polyps differ from the ordinary sea-ane 
mone only in their power of secreting the elements which con- 
stitute coral. They are, of course, fixed, and are wanting in 
the base; and they invariably multiply by spontaneous fission 
or by gemmation. Between the muscular septa are calcareous 
radiations in the coral workers, and ‘ the radiate structure of 
coral branches is nothing but an expression of the internally 
radiate structure of the polyp.’ ‘The coral skeleton, which 
the secretion of polyps form, is called the corallum. These 
secretions take place among the tissues of the sides and lower 
part of the polyp, but never in the disk, or stomach, as this 
would interfere with the functions of these organs.’ ‘When 
they are alive, the calcareous portion is usually concealed by 
the outer skin of the polyp. In many cases, this outer skin 
dies and leaves the corallum bare, while it remains alive 
within. In the perfect state of the living animal, the skeleton 
is concealed by the top and the exterior surface of the animal, 
though numerous points project through the skin. 

The accompanying plate will show how the coral is left 
behind by the polyp, by the death or unfruitfulness of the 
older polyps around the base of the dome, while the younger 
ones near the top are continually sending out new buds. ‘The 
compound form is occasioned by budding; a prominence 
appears on the side of the parent stem, the prominence en- 
larges, a mouth opens, a circle of tentacles grows out around 
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it, and increase continues until the young equals the parent in 
size. Since in this species the young does not separate from 
the parent, this budding produces a compound group, and the 
process often continues till thousands, or even hundreds of 
thousands, proceed from a single germ, and the colony has 





GONIOPORA COLUMNA. 


increased to a large size, sometimes many feet, or even yards, 
in breadth or height.’ In the accompanying plate (the Den- 
drophillia) we see an illustration of this mode of reproduc- 
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tion, every branch with its polyp flower having sprung from 
the parent stem. 


DENDROPHYLLIA NIGRESCENS. 
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‘ The compound mass produced by budding, . . . iscalleda 
Zoophyte, it being truly animal in nature, though under a plant- 
like form, through the plant-like process of budding.’ . . . ‘It 

Dy 





PLUMULARIA FALOATA. 
is obvious,’ says Dana, ‘ that the connection of the polyps, in all 
compound groups, must be of the most intimate kind. The 
several polyps have separate mouths and tentacles, and sepa- 
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rate stomachs, but beyond this there is no individual property, 
They coalesce, or are one, by intervening tissues; and there is 
a free circulation of fluids through the many pores or lacunes, 
The zodthome is like a living sheet of animal matter, fed and 
nourished by numerous mouths and as many stomachs.’ 

The Astras, which are solid masses of coral rock, covered 
with star-like polyps, if alive, and star-like markings, if dead, 
multiply by spontaneous fission. 

The second class of coral secreting animals are the hydroids, 
so called because, like the fabled Hydra, it can evolve a new 
head, or any other member, if so unfortunate as to lose its old 
one. It resembles the polyp in its organs, having a mouth, a 
tubular stomach, long slender tentacles, and lasso-cells. Much 
of the coral made by this species is very delicate and fern-like 
in its form. The plumularia falcata is a beautiful specimen, 
as seen in the accompanying plate. It buds, but the buds 
drop off, and its groupe are single, and generally not very large. 

A very important formation, among the corals, is the Mille 
pore, which is the work of a species of hydroid. A represen- 





MILLEPORA. 


tation of the animals is given in the plate, the small a show- 
ing the natural size. These creatures are very reluctant to 
expand themselves; sometimes whole days of watching for 
such expansion will be crowned with no success. The plate 
gives an idea of the simplicity of their structure. They are 
simply fleshy tubes, with rounded protuberances at the top, 
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instead of tentacles. The Millepore is dense and stony; the 
face of the corallwm is smooth and punctured with very minute 
holes, from which the animals show themselves. It is possible 
that observations made upon this class induced the general 
belief that the insect sought refuge in the house which it had 
builded. 

The third class of coral-makers which we have mentioned 
are the Bryazoan. They have the disk and tentacles of the 
true polyp, but in their internal structure show themselves to 
belong to the Mollusks. They possess what is wanting in all 
Actinie—an alimentary canal. ‘ They form,’ says Dana, 
‘ delicate corals, membranous or calcareous, made up of minute 
cabin-like cells, which are very thin crusts on sea-weeds, rocks, 
or other supports, or slender, moss-like tufts, or graceful groups 
of thin, curving plates, or net-like fronds; and sometimes 
thread-like lines, or open reticulations.’ Fig. 1 in the plate 





1, 2, HORNERA LICHENOIDES; 3, DISCOPORA SKENNEI, SmIrt. 


is a representation of one of the delicately branching kind, and 
Fig. 2, the same much enlarged. The encrusting form (Fig. 
8) are often thinner than paper. From each cell a bryozoum 
spreads his delicate, star-like fringe of tentacles. 

The Nullipores are the most important among the various 
Algs, which add to the coral formations of the earth. They 
are genuine sea-weed, and yet they form incrustations of a 
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lichen-like character, creeping over dead coral and coral rocks, 
covering their rents and scars as tenderly as the mosses hide 
the fissures of our shattered rocks on land. Sometimes whole 
groves of these Corallines and Nullipores are broken up and 
ground to atoms by the action of the waves, and then deposited 
on the shore. These deposits are purely calcareous in their 
character. 

The coralliwm rubrum, which is used for ornaments, is the 
work of an eight-tentacled polyp. It grows like a tree, only 
that the branches spread out in one plane, and sometimes the 
little shrub is more than a foot high. Lacaze Duthiers states, 
‘ that among the polyps those of one branch are often all of 
one sex alone, and that, besides males and females, there are 
a few that combine both sexes.’ Not content with a compro- 
mise between animal and vegetable life, they also have effected 
one between the sexes. 

The seas in which the coral abounds form a zone reaching 
from 15° to 18° on either side of the equator, bounded by ¢ao- 
thermal lines rather than by parallels of latitude. The tem- 
perature of the water in which the polyp lives must never at 
any season fall much below 74° Fahr. Asa result of hun- 
dreds of observations taken through a long series of years, it 
is found that coral does not grow in most cases at a depth 
greater than twenty-five fathoms, or one hundred and fifty feet. 
In earlier times it was supposed that the vast masses were 
built up from unfathomable ocean depths, because just be 
yond the coral reefs it was found that the water was too deep 
to be gauged by a plummet ‘and line. The line which deter- 
mines the depth, as well as that which limits the zone in 
which coral flourishes, is probably an isothermal one. The 
ocean water we know is colder than 74° at any considerable 
depth below the surface. 

Coral-making species require pure ocean water. Near the 
mouths of fresh-water streams coral is deposited much less 
abundantly than farther from the land, though the shallow 
water near the shore especially favors its growth. The coral 
is subject to invasion from without, which sometimes hinders 
its increase materially. Many species are infested wit h dif 
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ferent varieties of borers. Dana mentions that he counted on 
a piece of brain-coral, about two feet in diameter, fifty holes 
made by the date-fish large enough to admit his finger, be- 
sides hundreds of small ones made by worms. The Serpula 
attaches itself to living corals, and after a time becomes im- 
bedded in the mass of calcareous matter. The rate of increase 
is just the same as that of the Zoéphyte, so that one of these 
creatures will sometimes form a long tube within the mass of 
coral. When alive the Serpula ‘ expands a brilliant circle or 
spiral of delicate rays, making a gorgeous display among the 
coral polyps. Instinct seems to guide the animals in selecting 
those corals which correspond with themselves in rate of 
growth, and there is in general a resemblance between the 
markings of a Oreusia and the character of the radiations of 
the Astrea it inhabits.’ 

A number of experiments have been made in order to as- 
certain the rate of growth among corals, but with no very 
reliable and satisfactory results. Many elements of uncer- 
tainty enter into every experiment of the kind. The coral 
upon which they were made had been marked and deposited 
among living coral, and then after a lapse of years examined, 
or else the measurements taken of coral formations in the 
wrecks of sunken ships. There was no possible way of ascer- 
taining whether it began to form at once, or whether any 
cause hindered its increase after the process began. The 
maximum growth was of Madrepore, formed upon the wreck 
of the British frigate Severn, in Silver Bay, off Turks Island, 
and gave three inches per year. The minimum increase was 
upon two specimens, Occulina Diffusa and Meandrina, or brain 
coral, and gave in each instance ' inch per year. 

We now come to the consideration of our last point—the 
growth of coral reefs and coral islands. Almost all the Pacific 
islands, which are surrounded by coral reefs, are known to be 
of volcanic origin. They are mountainous and rugged, and 
are enclosed by one, or sometimes two encircling reefs. These 
reefs may present an impenetrable barrier to large vessels, or 
they may have numerous openings into the shallow water near 
the shore. They may touch the shore for a shorter or longer 
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distance, or they may sweep out, enclosing an open sea, or 
other islands. They may constitute a distant barrier all 
around the island, and, like a breakwater, protect it from the 
action of the waves, or they may closely hug the shore. But 
in some form or other they are characteristic of the Pacific 
islands. It is a very curious fact, and one which led to much 
misapprehension, that the sea-bottom shelves so rapidly just 
outside the barrier reef as to be unfathomable at a very short 
distance. Besides the enclosing reefs, called barrier and 
fringing reefs, there is another very curious reef formation, 
shaped like a mushroom, with a comparatively slender trunk 
below and a broad shelf above. Sometimes the tops unite and 
leave an open submarine passage-way. A case is reported of 
a whale’s having sought refuge in one of these passages when 
trying to escape his pursuers. It is not mentioned what 
brought this enterprising whale into the tropics. On one 
occasion the sloop-of-war Vincennes ran with considerable 
violence upon one of these mushroom-shaped reefs. For a 
moment the crew thought they were aground, but the stem 
broke, the flat, crowning slab sank, and they were free. Cap- 
tain Wilkes says: ‘ No shoal was found in the place where the 
ship had struck, and we had the satisfaction of knowing that 
we had destroyed it without injury to the vessel.’ 

These peculiar umbrella-shaped reefs are formed by the 
Astras and Meandrinas; the corals growing beneath the 
water form, in this species, solid hemispherical hillocks. When 
these hemispheres have grown so as to reach the level of the 
water, all the polyps upon the top being, at low tide, entirely 
out of their native element, die; the enlargement then takes 
place only around the edges, and in this way the solid cylinder 
crowned with a flat top is formed. 

The reefs are always submerged at high tide, unless their 
level has been raised by accumulations of sand washed up by 
the waves. In some cases, the Nullipores have overgrown the 
reefs to the depth of two feet. The reef-rocks are generally 
conglomerates, formed of broken coral rock and coral sand, 
cemented together by the deposition of lime from the sea 
water. The beach-sand-rock differs from the barrier rock in 
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having, besides the broken rock and sand, water-worn sea- 
shells. The incoming tide wets the mass of loose material, 
which is then left to bake in the tropical sun. This alternate 
moistening and drying causes the broken material to harden 
into a solid mass of limestone rock. 

The coral reefs are great conservators. They not only pre- 
vent the ordinary disintegration of the land by the action of 
the waves, but they detain the detritus which is carried down 
by the fresh water streams, and which would, otherwise, be 
swept by the current far out to sea and there deposited. The 
river silt of the Rewa, on Viti Lebu, has formed nearly sixty 
square miles of land. Around Tahiti these beds of productive 
land are a mile or two in width, and upon them are all, or 
nearly all, the bread-fruit and cocoa-nut groves of the island. 
The water within the reefs provide excellent fishing ground 
for the natives, and a safe place in which to make their 
first experiments in navigation. ‘ Instead of the rock-bound 
coast, harborless and thinly habitable, like St. Helena in the 
tropics, and nearly all extra-tropical islands, the shores of these 
reef-bound lands are blooming to the very edge, and wide 
plains are spread out with bread fruit and other tropical pro- 
ductions. Harbors, safe for scores of vessels, are also opened 
by the same means.’ If the coral reefs present great dangers 
to the unwary navigator, they more than compensate for this 
by the numberless harbors which offer safe anchorage from the 
sudden storms of the tropics. 

Coral islands, or atolls, resemble the enclosing reefs we have 
already described, except that a lagoon in the centre, instead 
of the mountainous island, is surrounded by the coral forma- 
tion. In some of these atolls, the rim of reef entirely encloses 
the lagoon. In others a portion is so low that the waters of 
the ocean dash over it into the central lake. Sometimes the 
ring is one continuous line of verdure, like a wreath cast upon 
the waters, and again, the lagoon lies in the centre of a little 
ring of islets. 

The description given by Dana of one of these atolls is so 
vivid that we will quote it entire. ‘ When first seen from the 
deck of a vessel, only a series of dark points is descried just 
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above the horizon. Shortly after, the points enlarge into the 
plumed tops of cocoa-nut trees, and a line of green, interrupted 
at intervals, is traced along the water’s surface. Approaching 
still nearer, the lake and its belt of verdure are spread ont 
before the eye, and a scene of more interest can scarcely be 
imagined. The surf, beating loud and heavy along the mar 
gin of the reef, presents a strange contrast to the prospect 
beyond—the white coral beach, the massy foliage of the grove, 
and the embosomed lake with its tiny islets. The color of the 
lagoon water is often as blue as the ocean, although but ten 
or twenty fathoms deep; yet shades of green and yellow inter- 
mingle, where patches of sand or coral knolls are near the 
surface, and the green is a delicate apple shade, quite unlike 
the ordinary muddy tint of shallow water. 
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CORAL ISLAND OR ATOLL. 


The greater part of these islands is covered with the lagoon, 
which leaves a very small portion of land. Dana gives a table 
of the total area and habitable portion of the Paumotus and 
other groups in square miles. Carlshoff possesses but ten 
square miles of land out of the two hundred which is its entire 
area; Dean’s has but sixteen square miles out of its one thous- 
and, andsoon. Of the ten islands enumerated in this table, 
only one twenty-fourth of the whole extent is land. The rim 
of land surrounding a depression in the centre, gave rise to the 
hypothesis that these atolls were the crater and surrounding 
walls of some submarine volcano, which had been raised by 
subterranean forces above the sea level. But this hypothesis 
required so many others to keep it in countenance that it was 
soon abandoned as untenable. 
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There is independent proof that the land of the Pacific 
jslands is undergoing just such gradual subsidence as is taking 
place in Sweden and Greenland. The coral formation was, in 
the first instance, probably a fringing reef. Now, if an island, 
surrounded by this shore reef, were to subside at a very slow 
rate, the mountainous island would, of course, become smaller 
and smaller, the waters covering the shores. If, at the same 
time, the coral growth around the reef were to increase at such 
arate as would make good the subsidence of the land, the 
result would be a mountainous island surrounded by a circle 
of reef. In Dana’s words, ‘ the land would gradually disap- 
pear, while the coral reef, ever in constant upward increase, 
as has been explained, might retain itself at the surface if the 
rapidity of subsidence were not beyond a certain rate.’ This 
theory, which accounts for every phenomenon of the reef-en- 
circled islands and the atolls, we owe to Darwin. 

Quite a number of these islands are uninhabited, except by 
birds. ‘On one atoll—Honden Island, of the Paumotus ’— 
says Dana, ‘ where no natives had ever dwelt, the birds were 
so innocent of fear that we took them from the trees as we 
would fruit, and many a songster lost a tail-feather as it sat 
perched on a branch, apparently unconscious that the world 
contained an enemy.’ 

The human life which exists upon the larger proportion of 
Pacific atolls is of the lowest type. An account which we 
find in Wilkes’ Narrative gives some notion of the gross igno- 
rance of the people. The natives took the sailors for gods 
newly arrived from the sun, and, as they landed, brought gifts 
to propitiate their celestial visitors. ‘ The king, after embrac- 
ing Captain Hudson, as the latter states in his journal, rubbed 
noses, pointed to the sun, howled, moaned, hugged him again 
and again, put a mat around his waist, securing it with a cord 
of human hair, and repeated the rubbing of noses and the 
howling; and the moment the Captain attempted to leave his 
side, he set up again a most piteous howl, and repeated, in a 
tremulous tone, ‘ Nofo ki lalo, mataku au,’ ‘Sit down; I am 
afraid.’ They are a thieving set, whose awe of their celestial 
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every thing they could lay hands on. In most of these islands 
the soil is made up of coral sand, slightly colored by foreign 
elements. The resources for the maintenance of life are very 
limited, and the inhabitants are driven into the practice of 
infanticide to save themselves from starvation. 

It is a question of interest, how far development, moral and 
intellectual, is possible under such conditions. Their limited 
range of experience has made, and still keeps, these savage 
what they are. We are loth to confess how much each mind ‘ 
depends for its development upon the conditions which gur. 
round it; how truly its greatness is built upon the accumulated 
wisdom, and experience, and appliances of former generations, 
Unless the elements of greatness were already in existence, no 
conditions or influences could bring it out. It is necessary 
not only that the germ be there, but also that the conditions of 
its life be fulfilled. The air, and rain, and sunshine, will never 
bring life out of a perfectly barren soil, neither will the seed 
germinate without moisture, or warmth, or light. In like 
manner, no external conditions of body or nature can ever 
develop the mere animal into a man ; nor, on the other hand, 
is the mind of man ever fully developed unless aided by 
external circumstances—physical, intellectual, moral, and re 
ligious—as well as by its own internal energies and suscepti- 
bilities. 





Azr. VII.—The Land of the Veda. By William Butler, D.D, 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1872. 


2. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-1858. By 
John William Kaye, F.R.S. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 
1870. 


3. The Indian Mussulmans. By W. W. Hunter, LLD., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc., etc., etc. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

In the preface to the History of the Sepoy War in India, 

our author says: ‘If it be true that the best history is that , 
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which most nearly resembles a bundle of biographies, it is 

ially true when said with reference to Indian history ; for 
nowhere do the characters of individual Englishmen impress 
themselves with a more vital reality upon the annals of the 
country in which they live; nowhere are there such great 
opportunities of independent action; nowhere are developed 
such capacities for evil or for good as in our great Anglo- 
Indian Empire.” We cannot subscribe to this conception of 
history as one which is worthy of the subject. Any history 
which dwells solely upon the body of historical narrative, and 
ignores its great, all-animating soul, or its great causes and 
consequences, must take but a superficial view of the subject. 
It is true that we can only judge of the subtle changes which 
are working under the surface of society by their outward 
manifestations. Consequently we can only reach the truth by 
a careful consideration of facts, but it must be facts in their 
relations and principles rather than facts in themselves. The 
scope of one man’s administration in ordinary cases is too 
short to furnish the necessary elements to the great historical 
curve. Facts nowhere possess the power to enchain which 
they do when they gather around some colossal central figure. 
History in our day differs widely from the history of a hun- 
dred years ago, and the difference lies, in great measure, in the 
more artistic arrangement of our modern historians. Instead 
of a wearisome record of fact after fact, we have a thrilling 
story which circles around some mighty hero, who touches the 
imagination and enlists the sympathies of the reader. Instead 
of an accurate bird’s-eye view of events, we have a magnifi- 
cent picture in perspective. It is not enough that the hero of 
our history be a great man ; he must also be the embodiment 
of some grand principle. 

The student of history must confess that his lines have fallen 
in very pleasant places in these latter days. We have gained 
much by the modern manner; we have lost something, too. 
We have gained in vividness of conception—in that artistic 
effect which makes a permanent picture in the imagination ; we 
have lost in accuracy of detail, to which reference can readily 
1 Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-1358, p. xii, vol 1. 
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be made. But, upon the whole, we have gained, we think, 
much more than we have lost, the world being, as it is, a world 
where the supreme love of truth does not yet reign without a 
rival, and where a desire to be amused still holds its place, 
And history, like some other good things, is best when it ig 
adapted to the world as it is rather than to the world as it 
should be. 

However great may be the exception which, in ordinary 
cases,jwe take to the epic form in historical narrative, it is 
peculiarly adapted to the history of the British Empire in 
India, for this is preéminently a history of men. Macaulay’s 
two brilliant essays upon Olive and Warren Hastings form in 
themselves a complete epitome of the history of the East India 
Company from the year 1750 to 1785; that is, from its earliest 
inception as a governmental power to the day when it held the 
proud position of dominant race in India; when, by means of 
the legal fiction of the Mogul Court, it swayed the sceptre of 
regal power over countless millions of native subjects. 

In our days a history of the causes of the Sepoy Rebellion 
might almost be constructed from the official acts of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration. The main features of his policy, 
which were the annexation of the native provinces and ex- 
treme centralization of power, stirred up the natives to rebel- 
lion, and, at the same time, tied the hands of the British 
officials, so as to prevent any rapid and efficient action for its 
suppression. 

The Mogul Empire, which had been founded by Tamerlane 
at the close of the fourteenth century, and confirmed by his 
descendant Baber a hundred and thirty years later, was falling 
into decay. During the fifty years which elapsed after the 
death of Aurungzebe to the virtual assumption of the reins of 
government by the English, there were nine occupants of the 
Mogul throne—weak, debauched, and cruel—the mere tools 
of a stronger hand which veiled itself behind the splendors of 
the ancient lineage, and wielded the sceptre of power in the 
name of its puppet, Zhe Great Mogul. : 

The four European nations which were restlessly seeking to 
displace each other in the New World were here upon the 
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field together, each struggling for supremacy in the parent 
soil of the several races. The Portuguese, Dutch, English, 
and French successively sent ont corporations for trading pur- 

, which had settled in various portions of India. The 
decay of Portuguese power at home was quickly felt to the 
farthest limits of its dependencies, and the company founded 
by them in India in 149% had ceased to exist. The Dutch 
had withdrawn their principal trade to the Spice Islands, and 
eleared the arena for another deadly grapple between the two 
powers which for ages, upon every soil, were meeting face to 
face to battle for the mastery, and everywhere with the same 
result. The times were ripe for political change. In what 
way this change was to be effected first suggested itself to 
Dupleix, the French Governor of Pondicherry. He saw not 
only the desirableness of the end, and that the propitious mo- 


-ment had arrived, but he also saw with perfect clearness the 


means by which that end could be reached. He saw that all 
for which the base and degraded descendants of the warrior 
line of Tamerlane cared was to hold within their unworthy 
hands the insignia of royalty, and the means of gratifying their 
low desires. To Dupleix belongs the doubtful honor of having 
invented the ‘ double system,’ which was adopted by the Eng- 
lish, and which in later years wrought such fearful and irre- 
mediable evil. 

The British East India Company grew from an insignificant, 
peaceful trading corporation into a mighty empire, by a series 
of victories which, regarded in the light of numbers alone, 
seem miraculous. But this is only one of those miracles which 
are daily occurring around us—the wonderful triumph of mind 
over matter—of disciplined force over untrained masses. Clive, 
possessing but a handful of men, but with a soul stirred to its 
profoundest depths by the danger of the service and the inter- 
ests at stake, with a will resolutely set upon victory in the 
face of fearful odds, began his marvellous career at the age of 
twenty-five. He possessed the qualities essential to a great 
commander. He was brave, daring, and self-reliant. While 
he ran no needless risks, he was turned aside by no obstacles. 
He was cautious in coming to a decision, but unflinching in 
11 
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carrying into execution a plan which had once been maturely 
considered. And, in addition to these qualities, he possessed 
the invaluable gift of commanding the devoted affection and 
unwavering confidence of his men. His career, from the 
seizure of Arcot to the triumphant entry into Patna, was a 
succession of the most brilliant victories. Under his general- 
ship the reins of power were snatched from the hands of the 
French and placed secure in the firm grasp of the English. 
The battle of Plassey, which holds somewhat the same place 
in Indian that the battle of Hastings does in English history, 
was fought on the 23d of June, 1757. Clive vanquished in 
open fight an army of fifty-five thousand natives with a force 
consisting of one thousand English soldiers and two thousand 
Sepoys, and so won India. This battle not only determined 
the future possessors of India, but it has received an added 
interest from the superstitious beliefs which clustered around 
it, and which finally aided in the grand outburst of all the 
slowly gathering discontents which for a century had been 
spreading over the political horizon of India. From the days 
of Clive’s great victory, vague, floating rumors were current 
among the people that at the expiration of a hundred years 
‘the power that rose should fall, and the power that fell should 
rise.’ The victory at Plassy gained more indirectly by the 
moral effect produced than it did directly. The Indians began 
to look upon their conquerors as invincible, and to believe 
them aided by some irresistible power against which it was 
hopeless to contend. If to this conviction had been added, 
from the beginning, a belief in the truth, justice, and good 
faith of the English, the people of India might, perhaps, have 
been held in an unfaltering allegiance to their new masters. 
But Clive’s miserable, short-sighted policy taught him to fight 
the natives with their own weapons. He stooped to the most 
unwarrantable breaches of faith with the faithless natives. He 
dissimulated, deceived, and finally committed forgery to attain 
his ends. Macaulay justly says: ‘The greatest advantage 
which-a government can possess, is to be the one trustworthy 
government in the midst of governments whom nobody can 
trust.’ If the faithless policy which Clive recommended and 
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adopted had been followed by his successors, the result of the 
revolt might have been infinitely more disastrous. It is not 
at all improbable that when the time of trial came the British 
name would have been wiped forever from the annals of Indian 
history. 

From the feeblest beginnings of the East India Company in 
1601 till the year 1772, the whole governmental power has 
been vested in a few civilians. For the last twenty-two years 
of this time the servants of the Company had held unlimited 
supremacy over India. It was finally determined in Parlia- 
ment that some slight supervision should be taken by the 
English over their interests in the East. Then for the first 
time irresponsible power was taken out of the hands of these 
men—men who had gone to the East with the avowed purpose 
of accumulating wealth, who were responsible to no one, and 
who ruled according to their own sovereign will and pleasure. 
At the bottom of all the terrible evils of the Indian adminis- 
tration, from first to last, lay this error. Irresponsible power 
was allowed to fall into the hands of a very few men. The 
lives and fortunes of millions of human beings were entrusted 
to the tender mercies of those who had to answer only to their 
own consciences for the fulfilment of the awful and sacred 
trust. The evil was ameliorated in time, but never removed. 
The only marvel is, that there should have been, in the main, 
go much good faith and so little oppressive cruelty; not that 
the evils of such a system, so administered, should have cul- 
minated asit did. The English, as individuals, were generally 
just and humane and generous. The cases of deliberate 
fraud and conscious cruelty committed by Englishmen in 
their private capacity are set over against and more than 
balanced by many instances of tender consideration and great 
liberality. 

It was ir its governmental capacity that England failed 
so signally. The only duty which the directors of the East 
India Company very strongly insisted upon from its officials, 
was that of collecting the revenue. In consequence, the idea 
in the mind of the Company seemed to be, that the govern- 
ment had bet one function, that of collecting taxes. Every 
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evil may be traced, during the earlier years of the administra. 
tion, to the greed which was so generally manifested by those 
in power, and to their utter unconsciousness of the awful re- 
sponsibilities resting upon them. The English people had go 
long felt themselves to be the greatest nation in the world, 
they had come practically, if not theoretically, to the conelu- 
sion that they could do no wrong; their eyes were, therefore, 
closed to the realities before them. They did not see what 
seed they were sowing broadcast over the land ; they did not 
even see the harvest which was ripening under their very eyes 
till it broke upon their astonished gaze in all its ghastly pro- 
portions in the spring of 1857; and then the reaping was in 
tears and unutterable anguish. The experience which had 
been so dearly bought in other quarters went for nothing. 
They could not see that a government, in order to accomplish 
great ends, must not only be good in itself, but that it must 
also be in harmony with the genius of the people governed. 
How could an Englishman ever believe in anything which 
was not founded upon the Magna Charta? How could he 
recognize a life which could not comfortably house itself within 
the British Constitution? The governmental shell, which had 
been the growth of so many centuries of British national life, 
and which so comfortably sheltered and fitted that life, must, 
perforce, be just the thing for all the other fish, flesh, and fowl 
of the universe. 

Kaye says, in reference to this characteristic English trait, 
‘It is a trick of our self-love, of our national vanity, to make 
us too often delude ourselves with the belief that British su- 
premacy must be welcome wheresoever it obtrudes itself.’ 

Here and there among the warriors and statesmen of India 
was a man who saw the dangers which beset the English 
power, and who proposed remedies for the growing evil: but 
the remedies were not even taken into respectful considera- 
tion ; the warnings were ‘ pigeon-holed,’ and only brought out 
years afterward to prove the complicity of some man or sect 
in the unsuccessful Sepoy rebellion. 

These blunders of the English administration have brought 
1 History of the Sepoy War, page 11, vol i. 
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forth terrible fruit. The seed sown by careless hands, and 
growing up under unobservant eyes, has spread desolation 
and anguish abroad. The wind was silently sown; but the 
whole civilized world stood aghast at the awful deviation of 
the whirlwind. The causes thus silently working to subvert 
the mighty power which had grown to such vast proportions 
were manifold. The difficulties which met each Governor- 
General were incalculable. A lifetime in India, a familiar 
acquaintance with its peoples, languages, manners, and cus- 
toms, might possibly have only served to tie his hands. He 
would then have seen the fearful importance of the interests 
involved, and the delicate manipulations necessary to bring 
such antagonistic powers into harmonious working. In the 
face of such transcendent difficulties, can we wonder that any 
one of them, or all, failed to hammer into accurate working 
order this delicate machinery 

It will be necessary, in order to a correct understanding of 
the causes of the Sepoy war, to give briefly a statement of the 
conditions upon which the English held supreme pewer in 
India. The Mogul race had fatally sunk from the proud posi- 
tion won for it by Baber. Macaulay likens the imbecile de- 
scendents of Aurungzebe to the miserable representatives of 
the mighty Emperor of the West. The descendants of Au- 
rungzebe, the last of the Moguls who deserved the title of 
Great, were mere drivelling idiots, sunk into sloth and de- 
bauchery, carelessly dropping the reins of power from their 
nerveless grasp, as the miserable descendants of Charlemagne 
had done eight hundred years before. There were not want- 
ing, in either case, tribes of hardier warriors hovering round 
the outskirts of the wretched country, ready to swoop down 
upon the unfortunate people carsed with such a rule, and to 
add to the miseries of misgovernment the terrors of intestine 
war. Such was the condition of India when it became the 
arena within which France and England were to fight again 
the battle for supremacy. As we have before said, the system 
of governmént adopted by the English was borrowed from the 
French. Dupleix saw that he could rule the millions of India 
by means of a gilded puppet of royalty, who should issue his 
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mandates and proclaim his sovereign will and pleasure. But 
before he could carry his scheme into successful operation, the 
victorious English stepped in and made themselves masters, 
not only of his possessions, but of his ideas. The ‘double sys. 
tem,’ as it was called, placed always between the real govern- 
ors and the governed some native official. This system ob. 
tained from the Great Mogul on his throne at Delhi to the 
humblest tax collectors in Orissa and Bengal. 
The conditions, according to Butler, upon which the Mogul 
resigned his power and the English assumed it were as follows: 
1. TheGreat Mogul ‘wasto be recognized as titular Emperor,’ 
His title was, ‘The Sun of the Faith, Lord of the World, 
Master of the Universe and of the Honorable East. India Com- 
pany, King of India and of the Infidels, the Superior of the 
Governor-General, and Proprietor of the Soil from Sea to Sea.’ 
2. He was still to be the fountain of honor, so that all the 
sunuds (patents) of nobility constituting Rajahs, Nawabs, etc., 
were to be made out in his name, and sealed with his signet. 
3. An embassador from England was to reside at his court, 
to be the official organ of communication between himself 
and the English Government. 


4. He was to retain his royal residences, the one in Delhi 
being regularly fortified, and occupying, probaby, one-fourth 
of the area of the city. 

5. The imperial revenue was to be made sure, and pune- 
tually paid from the British Treasury.’ 

The conditions were accepted by the British Government. 
The imperial allowance was fixed by the Mogul himself at 
thirteen and‘a half lakh of rupees per annum, which is equal 
to $675,000 of our money. This would certainly seem a mu- 
nificent allowance even for a royal household. It had been © 
explicitly agreed that this allowance should cover all claims. 
The Emperor, out of this sum, was obliged to support all the 
retinue of followers which invariably gathers round an East- 
ern monarch. The royal family numbered about twelve hun- 
dred persons. These, with their servants and attendants, 
1. Land of the Veda, pp. 171-172. 
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swelled the occupants of the palace to about twelve thousand 
souls. 

Butler says: ‘ Perhaps at the time I first saw the palace of 
Delhi . . . . the eyeof God did not look down upon a 
mass of humanity more dissatisfied, more vile, more proud, and 
more mean than the crowd of hungry Shazadahs who pressed 
against each other for subsistence within the walls of that 
fortification. All being of royal blood, of course they could not 
soil their hands to gain an honest living; every man and 
woman of them must be supported out of the imperial allow- 
ance.’ ‘So here,’ says he again, ‘ the “ kings” and “ queens” 
of the house of Timour were found lying about in scores, like 
broods of vermin, without sufficient food to eat, or decent 
clothing to wear, and literally eating up each other.” 

Besides the immense drain upon the treasury of the country 
(which rose finally to $900,000 per annum), there were other 
oppressive claims made by the Delhi Court. Every one of the 
twelve hundred idle, insolent scions of royalty expected a 
salute of twenty-one guns when he appeared in public. Each 
one of these petty ‘ kings,’ who had not more than fifty shil- 
lings a month for his share, upon which to support himself 
and his family, in addressing the British representative would 
call him ‘our particular slave,’ and expected to be answered 
under the form: ‘ Your majesty’s commands have been re- 
ceived by your slave.’ At one time the Governor-General 
had been required to approach the Emperor with bare feet, 
bowed head, and joined hands, and to remain standing in the 
imperial presence. These claims were long felt to be intoler- 
able, and were finally all disallowed, together with the nwzzer 
or yearly present, which had been given as a token of suze- 
rainty. The gift in its prescribed form was withheld, but its 
value in money was added to the yearly allowance of the Em- 
peror. When, in 1849, the heir-apparent died, Lord Dalhousie 
proposed to the next heir to the throne to resign his claims, to 
vacate the Delhi palace, to sink his imperial title, and retire 
to the Kootub palace and a private position; and to permit 
the government to place his large family under restrictions 
1 Land of the Veda, p. 174. 
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and require them to obtain such an education as should enable 
them to earn their own living. 


This proposition was, of course, bitterly resented by the 
whole royal family. They considered that the English were 
proposing to deprive them of the rights secured to them by 
solemn compact. They felt that their very existence hung in 
the balance. This feeling of distrust, in addition to the bitter 
hatred resulting from religious difference, made the Delhi 
palace a very hot-bed of sedition. From out this centre of 
disaffection went emissaries into every Sepoy regiment, sowing 
the seeds of discontent, fanning the flames of jealousy, suggest- 
ing distrust where there had been confidence, and working all 
manner of mischief in a stealthy, relentless spirit of hate to 
ward the English. 


At first the constitution of the Sepoy army had grown out 
of the necessities of the case. A small body in the midst ofa 
hostile country, surrounded by innumerable foes, they felt 
that in unity, faithfulness, and unquestioning obedience lay 
their only strength. The tie between officer and common 
soldier was that of mutual affection and confidence—an affec 
tion which had grown and strengthened in a common peril 
and a common agony, which had been nourished by mutual 
deeds of generous self-sacrifice and heroism. As the civil and 
military system became more and more Anglicized, the pro 
visions and arrangements which had grown out of the needs . 
of the hour and the occasion were substituted by those rules 
of precedence and etiquette which prevail in the British army 
at home. Regiments were officered, not by the men with 
whom they had shared the dangers and glories of many a well- 
fought day, but by strangers, who were ignorant of their habits 
and customs; by men who laughed their traditions to scorn, and 
who looked upon their national superstitions as childish follies, 
The native officers were gradually replaced by the English. 
The army was apparently in a better condition than before, 
but its real strength was gone. The former relations of affec- 
tion and confidence between soldier and officer, which had 
made it such a wall of strength, had disappeared, and so it fell 
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an easy prey to the system of corruption adopted by the Mus- 
sulman dynasty which had been deposed at Mysore. 
Disaffection did not limit itself to the royal house of Timour 
and the Sepoy army. Many of the native princes, as well as 
the potentates of Mussulman birth, were looking with distrust- 
ful eyes at the steady encroachments of the British rule. Pro- 
vince after province was, without a blow, falling into the hands 
of the English. Singular as it may seem, cases of sterility are 
much more frequent in families where polygamy is practiced 
than they are with us. No one can read the record of these 
Indian States without being impressed with this fact. The 
contingency so often arose that it had been provided against 
by the solemn and legalized act of adoption. Race after race 
of these polygamous rulers died out, leaving no representative, 
and, in order to prevent the dissensions incident to a disputed 
succession, from time immemorial the ceremony of adoption 
had been admitted among the Rajahs of India. The claims 
of these adopted sons were held to be equally sacred with 
those of children born to the succession. The main features 
in Lord Dalhousie’s administration was a rage for annexation. 
He began by disallowing, in many instances, the claims which 
had hitherto ,been yielded to the native custom of adoption, 
and, in default of an heir, annexing the province to the British 
‘crown. So long as there had been no irregularities in the 
performance of the ceremony, and the act had been performed 
by the monarch himself, it was still admitted as valid; but 
there were many instances of Zapse, as it was called, from 
various causes, which roused a deep dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust among the Rajahs of the neighboring States. | 
Among the wise and noble men who then adorned the 
annals of Indian statesmanship was Henry Lawrence, a keen, 
clear-sighted man, full of tender consideration for native pre- 
judices, and yet lacking the blind and foolish faith reposed in 
the loyalty of the Sepoys by many of the British officials. 
‘There was not a man in the two services,’ says Kaye, speak- 
ing of Lawrence, ‘ who was more distressed by the fury for 
annexation, which was at that; time breaking out in the most 
" influential public prints, and the highest official circles. He 
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saw clearly the danger into which this grievous lust of domin- 
ion was hurrying us, and he made a great effort to arrest the 
evil; but he lifted up a warning voice in vain.’ 

The assumption of the powers of government by the British 
stirred up a swarm of applicants for office. Many of them 
urged that they had been unjustly deprived of positions, and 
claimed redress at the hands of the English magistrate. With 
his usual self-confidence, and utter unconsciousness of the ter- 
rible evil he was working, each petty English official under. 
took to arrange the affairs of the natives according to his own 
private reading of the laws of eternal truth and justice, 
Hereditary offices were taken from the natives, hereditary 
titles became extinct, and hereditary estates were ‘ resumed,’ 
or otherwise disposed of, according to the royal will and 
pleasure of the presiding English functionary. ‘So in 1852, 
says Kaye, ‘ an act was passed which empowered a little body 
of English officers, principally of the military profession—men, 
it is truly said, “ not well versed in the principles of law, and 
wholly unpractised in the conduct of judicial inquiries ”— to 
exercise arbitrary jurisdiction over thousands of estates, many 
of them held by men of high family, proud of their lineage, 
proud of their ancestral privileges, who had won what they 
held by the sword, and had no thought of any other means of 
maintaining possession. . . . . Year after year had. 
passed, one generation had followed another in undisturbed 
possession, and the great seal of Time stood them instead of 
the elaborate technicalities of the conveyance.’? In five years 
the titles to thirty-five thousand estates had been examined, 
and three-fifths of the number confiscated. Henry Lawrence, 
who, with all his caution, was the ardent champion of native 
rights, ‘ fought every losing battle for the old chiefs and Jag- 
heerdars, with entire disregard for his own interests, and at 
last left the Punjab, to use Colonel Edwards’ words, “ dented 
all over with defeats and disappointments, honorable scars in 
the eyes of the bystanders.” ’ 

The English Government had always recognized the fact 
that its strength lay in the fidelity of the masses to the British * 
1 History of the Sepoy War, pp. 176-177, Vol. i. 
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rule, and yet, now looking back at the English policy of those 
days, it would seem as if the chief end and aim of its dealings 
with the natives was to alienate them by an invasion of their 
cherished hereditary rights. The native aristocracy were 
burning with indignation at what they considered the greed 
and injustice of the English Government. The native princes 
were full of distrust of a power which was gradually absorb- 
ing into itself province after province of their native land. 
The native officials, civil and military, were alienated from a 
service where they could never hope to rise. 

Nothing but a long-continued course of such suicidal policy 
could ever have driven the Hindus into alliance with their 
hated Moslem conquerors. Another powerful class was alien- 
ated (in this case with no one to blame) in the Brahminical 
priesthood. The Brahmins, for ages, had been the sole con- 
servators of knowledge among the Hindus. As a matter of 
course, it was among this class that all the inventions in the 
useful arts, and all the discoveries in science were made. 
These, they claimed, had been received by direct inspiration 
from the Deity. When the European entered upon the field, 
bringing with him the electric telegraph, the steam engine 
with its thousand applications, and all the numberless appli- 
ances of modern mechanical art, the simple natives could but 
bow to a higher inspiration. 

The culture among the educated class of Hindus was pecu- 
liar in its character. Their science was the science of bar- 
barians, a mere tissue of fables accepted upon divine authority; 
while their language was the language of an advanced civil- 
ization, flexible, rich, ready to meet the most delicate refine- 
ments of thought. This curious, one-sided intellectual devel- 
opment was due, in great measure, to the mental characteris- 
ties of the people. Meditative, thoughtful, and physically 
indolent, they speculated and dreamed for ages. The results, 
even in the direction of metaphysical research, were not very 
brilliant, but they grasped high and noble spiritual truth ; and 
language, the instrument of thought, was polished, refined, 
and enriched. All those fields of deeper research, which re- 
quire steady, patient thought, and which demand the energy 
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of a determined will, were a terra incognita to the Hindy 
mind. When the great discoveries of modern science were 
demonstrated to the educated Hindu, he could not refuse to 
be convinced, he had not the resource of the ignorant and 
self-sufficient; and yet every scientific truth he accepted struck 
a blow at the very foundations of his religious belief. The 
inspired books of the Brahmins claim to teach physical as well 
as moral truth, and both upon the same authority. The 
priests saw the whole structure of their religion crumbling 
and tottering to its fall ; they saw the warrant for their author. 
ity, the sanction for their exercise of unlimited power, becom. 
ing worthless paper in their hands, before the spread of 
European civilization. Is it a matter of surprise, then, that 
every Brahmin priest was stirred with a deep and relentless 
hatred toward the English, and that each man among them 
registered a vow of extermination against the intruders! 
Those who could not see so far, saw English edicts sweeping 
away the ceremonies which brought them in their richest 
gain, and levelling the distinctions which had made them the 
proudest and most exclusive aristocracy the world has ever 
seen. 

There was nothing systematic in the manner in which the 
English went to work to explode the superstitions, and to 
abrogate the horrible rites of the Brahminical faith, or to level 
that intolerant exercise of power which was everywhere prac- 
tised by the priesthood. ‘ Almost, indeed,’ says Kaye, ‘ might 
it be said to be unconscious. It was simply the manifestation 
of such love as any clear-sighted, strong-headed man might be 
supposed to have for truth above error, for intelligent progress 
above ignorant stagnation.’ But whether the official acts, or 
their legal sanction, were prompted by a wise regard for hu- 
man life, or a hatred for the Brahmins themselves, mattered 
little to them, the results were the same. The abrogation of 
the law which prevented widows marrying again, the legal 
enactments against swttee, the interference in regard to the 
immolation of children, were all looked upon with jealous dis- 
trust as systematized attacks upon their faith. 

The hold which the superior knowledge and the supposed 
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inspiration of the English had enabled them to gain over the 
natives, might have compensated, in some measure, for the 
hatred engendered in the hearts of the priesthood if the gov- 
ernment had only been wise enough to maintain that hold. 
The policy of the English seemed expressly designed to weaken 
every hold which their rule had gained over the popular mind, 
while it alienated more and more all those natives who were 
in places of influence. Innovations were introduced into the 
army regulations and prison discipline, which in themselves 
meant nothing, but which were brought forward by the wily 
and infuriated priesthood as proofs that the English were 
endeavoring to undermine the native faith, to break their 
cherished caste, to infringe upon those rights granted to them 
by the reigning government. 

In addition to these causes of disaffection in all classes, the 
spell which had kept the Sepoy army to its allegiance for 
nearly a century was broken. From the day of Clive’s victory 
upon the banks of the Plassy, for a hundred years, the English 
name had stood to the native mind as the exponent of an in- 
vincible power, backed by infinite resources. ‘ The fidelity of 
the Sepoy army requires the stimulus of continued success,’ 
says Kaye; ‘ nothing tries it so fatally as disaster.’ The re- 
cent war of the English in Afghanistan had proved a disas- 
trous one to British power, and this failure was fatally felt 
in India. ‘The charm of acentury of conquest was then 
broken.’ 

Then, again, the new system of tactics which had been in- 
troduced into the native regiments was stirring up an indig- 
nant array of feelings. The abolition of corporeal punishment 
was regarded as a sign of fear; the use of a new drill cap (said 
to be made of pig’s skin) was asserted to be a concealed attack 
upon the Mohammedan faith; but the introduction of the 
Enfield rifle, which necessitated the use of greased cartridges, 
was the bitterest indignity of all. The seditious emissaries 
from the Mogul palace had found their way into every regi- 
ment, and were busily fomenting the discontent pervading 
the whole army. They pronounced the lubricating grease to 
1 History of the Sepoy War, p. 266, vol. i. 
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be a compound of hog’s lard and bullock’s fat, and persuaded 
the soldiers into the belief that the new rifles had been intro. 
duced with the express intention of defiling both Mohamme. 
dan and Hindu. ‘There are times, doubtless,’ says Kaye, 
‘ when both the Hindu and the Mohammedan have an elastic 
conscience ; but there are seasons, also, when both are obdy- 
rate and unyielding.” The time when tke native conscience 
showed itself to be the least yielding was when the greased 
cartridges were forced upon the army by the new system of 
tactics. After the rebellion had fairly broken out, the stern 
necessities of their religious zeal was relaxed ; they used these 
very cartridges, without the smallest compunction, when they 
wanted to shoot down an Englishman. They probably yielded 
to some ‘ higher law.’ 

It had always been the custom, in the native army, to give 
to those soldiers who were fighting without the English bound- 
aries higher pay than was given to those who were at service 
nearer home ; but as the more distant provinces became Eng- 
lish by conquest or annexation, all the inconveniences of 
foreign service were felt by the soldier, and yet his pay was 
reduced. The Sepoy found himself fighting upon the same 
ground, under the same disadvantages, and just as far from 
home. It was not easy for him to see the justice of having his 
pay reduced because he had proved successful in the war which 
had gained new territory for the English Crown. It is rather 
curious policy to adopt—that of putting a premium on defeat 
and failure. ‘In the old days,’ says Kaye, ‘ when the Com- 
pany’s troops conquered a country, they had profited in many 
ways by the achievement; but now they were condemned to 
suffer, as though gallantry was a crime.’ 

Reports were coming in every day from the frontier pro- 
vinces, for pay equal to what they had received while the 
country remained nominally hostile. ‘If the English soldier 
[in India] strikes for more pay, it is in most cases only another 
name for more drink. He seeks it, too often, as a means of 
personal indulgence. There is nothing to render less greedy 
his greed. But the avarice of the Sepoy was purified by do- 


1 History of the Sepoy War, vol. i, p. 552. 
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mestic affection—by a tender regard for the interests of others ; 
and that strong feeling of family honor which, in India, ren- 
ders the poor-laws a useless institution.’' If, in the first in- 
stance, the English Government had yielded to the moderate 
demands of these distant regiments, in consideration of the 
difficulties of the service and the distance from home, the con- 
cession would have been hailed as an act of justice, and even 
benevolence; but when it was at first withheld from their 
request, and afterward yielded to their mutinous demand, 
the act was very naturally referred to fear. ‘So,’ says Kaye, 
‘the Sepoy did not love us better, but held us a little more in 
contempt.’ 

Dalhousie, in the meantime, had gone on with his policy of 
centralization, tili administration in so vast a country, with 
such imperfect means of communication, had become simply 
impossible. Unity had been the main strength of the British 
army in India. Unity was now out of the question. The 
military chief was so hampered by the conflicting rights of 
the civil government, that difficulties must inevitably have 
arisen. 

The boundaries of the British dominions were every day 
made to embrace a larger area of country ; but instead of add- 
ing to the force of European soldiers, which was to hold in 
check this vast extent of country, and to maintain order among 
these restless, discontented millions, almost all the available 
troops were massed upon the northwest frontier. They had 
been stationed in the Punjab, adjacent to Afghanistan. The 
entire valley of the Ganges possessed for its defence but two 
regiments of English soldiers. ‘It only needed the declara- 
tion of weakness made when England called on India for regi- 
ments to take part in the Crimean War, to assure intelligent 
natives that the boasted resources of England were wholly in- 
sufficient to meet the demands made upon them from different 
quarters; and that we could only confront danger in one part 
of the world by exposing ourselves to it in another.’? 

When the English took formal possession of India, in 1757, 


1 History of the Sepoy War. Vol. i. pp. 276-277. 
2 History of the Sepoy War. Vol. i. p. 345. 
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the Mohammedan had dwelt for six hundred years upon the 
same soil. Generation after generation had been born and 
had died out side by side, but the two races had never become 
amalgamated. There was still strong in both the hatred of 
the conquered, and the contempt of the conquering race. The 
English recognised this feeling of animosity, and upon it they 
built the empire, which they fondly believed was to be ag 
stable as the everlasting hills. But the English forgot that 
when everything else has failed to bind together alien peoples, 
their dread and hatred of a common foe will sometimes effect 
the union. There had been many floating discontents, much 
soreness and bitterness of feeling, growing up during the lapse 
of the century. The stripes of the British rule, though com. 
paratively slight, were now stinging and goading the Hindus 
on to seek relief, while the old bondage of the Mussulman had 
only forgotten scars to testify to its cruelty. 

The great mass of the rural population in India cared little 
what rule was over them. As long as their fields were pro- 
tected from the invasion of the freebooter Mahrattas, it little 
mattered to them where the tithings of their hard-earned har. 
vests went. There was one, and only one, interest which 
bound them together, and that was their religion. The very 
cause which had hitherto held them aloof from their Moham- 
medan conquerors was now drawing them toward the perse- 
cuting followers of the Prophet. In the year 1851 died Bajee 
Rao, the last Peishwa of Poonah. This man was not only 
the political, but the religious, head of the Hindus. He died, 
as was s0 common among these polygamous rulers, leaving no 
son to inherit his honors and estates. The usual expedient of 
adoption had been resorted to in order to maintain the family 
name and dignity. The name of his adopted son will be 
handed down to the execration of posterity as the Nana Sahib, 
the infamous author of the Cawnpore massacre. The insub- 
ordination and treachery of the old Bajee had forced the Eng- 
lish into depriving him of his power, and assigning him a pri- 
vate residence in the palace of Bithoor, near Cawnpore, where 
he remained until his death. The Nana Sahib entered into 
possession of the princely private fortune and royal residence 
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of his adoptive father. ‘ But,’ says Butler, ‘ this did not satisfy 
the Nana. He demanded from the British Government, in 
addition, the title and the yearly pension which they had 
granted to his adoptive father. His claim was disallowed, 
as the pension was purely in the form of an annuity to the 
late king. But the Nana was not to be foiled. Failing 
with the Calcutta authorities, he transferred his appeal to 
London, and despatched an agent to prosecute it there.” 

On the return of this agent from London, after an unsue 
cessful attempt at making terms for the Nana, he stopped in 
the Crimea, where Russell mentions having seen him. He 
brought home to his master the welcome tidings that mat- 
ters were going against the British there, and that when 
England should have succumbed to Russia, one blow would 
free India from its fetters. 

With this deadly enmity in his heart, the Nana Sahib was 
daily receiving visits from the unsuspecting English in Cawn- 
pore. He entertained at his table, he laughed and chatted 
with the very men whom in his secret heart he had marked 
out for a fate so horrible that, when it became a matter of 
history, it sent ashudder through the civilized world. ‘The 
men who, with his presented sapphires and rubies glittering 
on their fingers, sat there langhing round his table, had each 
and all been doomed to die by a warrant that admitted of no 
appeal.’ 

This man, who held the position of political and religious 
head of millions of Hindus in India, was moved by no mis- 
taken patriotism or misguided fanaticism. The only motive 
for his gigantic treachery was ‘ruffled pride and disappointed 
avarice.” It is now understood that the Delhi faction had 
promised to recognize his claims, and to give him the throne of 
Bajee Rao, if he would agree to throw in his lot with the con- 
spirators. With him, in this silent decision against the Eng- 
lish power in India, went the countless millions who owned 
him as their head. Thus unconsciously, and, in this case, with 
perfect justice upon his side, was Lord Dalhousie riveting the 
bonds which united the enemies of England against her. 

1 Land of the Veda, p. 182. 
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‘No man who is not endowed with a comprehensive imagi. 
nation,’ says Kaye, ‘can govern India with success. Lacking 
the imaginative faculty, men, after long years of experience, 
may come, in some measure, to understand the national char. 
acter; and a man of lively imagination, without such experi- 
ence, may readily apprehend it after the intercourse of a few 
weeks. But in neither way did Dalhousie ever come to un. 
derstand the genius of the people among whom his lot was 
cast. He had but one idea of them—an idea of a people 
habituated to the despotism of a dominant race. He could 
not understand the tenacity of affection with which they clung 
to their old traditions. He could not sympathize with the 
veneration which they felt for their ancient dynasties. He 
could not appreciate the fidelity which they felt for the time- 
honored institutions and immemorial usages of the land. He 
had not the faculty to conceive that men might like their own 
old ways of government, with all their imperfections and cor. 
ruptions about them, better than our more refined systems, 
Arguing all points with the preciseness of a Scotch logician, 
he made no allowance for inveterate habits and ingrained 
prejudices, and the scales of ignorance before men’s eyes, 
which will not suffer them rightly to discern between the 
good and the bad. He could not form a true dramatic con- 
ception of the feelings with which the representative of a 
long line of kings may be supposed to regard the sudden ex- 
tinction of his royal house by the devree of a stranger and an 
infidel, or the bitterness of spirit in which a gray-beard chief, 
whose family, from generation to generation, had enjoyed an- 
cestral powers and privileges, might contemplate his lot when 
suddenly reduced to poverty and humiliation by an incursion 
of aliens of another color and another creed. He could not 
see with other men’s eyes, or think with other men’s brains, 
or feel with other men’s hearts. With the characteristic un- 
imaginativeness of his race, he could not for a moment divest 
himself of his individuality, or conceive the growth of ances- 
tral pride and national honor in other breasts than those of 
the Campbells andthe Ramsays.’ 

We have given this long extract because it delineates with 
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such vividness the weak point in Dalhousie’s character, which 
so impressed itself upon his administration. Most of the 
causes of disaffection in the Sepoy army were of long growth, 
but the policy of Dalhousie fostered them in almost every par- 
ticular. India was tranquil during his term of office, but it was 
the tranquillity of a caged tiger, who sees before him the keeper 
with his red baton, significant of the torturing iron. This 
quiet is not tranquillity ; it is the national pride wounded, na- 
tional honor degraded, national ambition deprived of its hopes, 
quietly, with the persistent, unforgetting patience of the Hin- 
du, biding its time. 

There was a persistent determination upon the part of the 
officials, both civil and military, to see no danger. A con- 
spiracy discovered and frustrated was derisively denominated 
the fabrication of an alarmist. A conspiracy developed, and 
breaking out into open revolt, was due to a want of caution, 
or to unwise concessions on the part of some local com- 
mander. Everything was to be doubted in heaven and on earth 
but the fidelity of the Sepoy. The British Government, in 
its close imitation of the ostrich expedient, did not find its 
sagacity covered with much glory when the end came. But 
then, when all these symptoms were viewed in the light of 
the awful catastrophe, they did not acknowledge themselves 
blinded and mistaken; they did what all people do whose 
‘strength lies chiefly in their logic, who are superior to impres- 
sions from without—they took up a new position, which, 
though not entirely subversive of the former one, was hardly 
in accordance with it, and reasoned as conclusively as before. 
Kaye says: ‘To suggest that in the Asiatic mind there might 
be a spirit of independence, and a love of country, the mani- 
festations of which were honorable in themselves, however in- 
convenient to us, was commonly to evoke, as the very mildest 
result, the imputation of being “ anti-British,” whilst some- 
times the “true British” feeling asserted itself in a less re- 
fined choice of epithets. Those who ventured to sympathize 
in any way with the people of the East, were at once de- 
nounced as “ white niggers.” These very men, who looked 
with admiring sympathy upon the ,aspirations of the lower 
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classes in Europe after freedom, regarded with contempt the 
idea that the Hindu could care for the same thing, and strike 
for it, too, if the vigilance of his masters were lessened. They 
considered the natives of India as incapable, as well as unde. 
sirous, of self-government, and denied them even the privilege 
of taking positions of trust under their masters. The general 
idea among the dominant race was, that the natives or India 
“have no right to revolt against the beneficence of a more 
civilized race of white men, who would think and act for 
them, and deprive them, for their own good, of all their most 
cherished rights and most valued possessions.” So it happened 
that Lord Dalhousie’s wasastrong government—strong in every. 
thing but its conformity to the genius of the people. It was 
a government admirably constructed in accordance with the 
most approved principles of European civilization, by men 
whose progressive tendencies carried them hundreds of years 
in advance of the sluggish Asiatics, whom they vainly en- 
deavored to bind to the chariot wheels of their refined systems. 
There was everything to give it complete success but the stub- 
bornness of the national mind. It failed, perhaps, only be- 
cause the people preferred darkness to light, folly to wisdom. 
Of course; the English gentlemen were right, and the Asiatics 
lamentably wrong. But the grand scriptural warning against 
putting new wine into old bottles was disregarded. The wine 
was good wine, strong wine, wine to gladden the heart of 
man; but, poured into those old bottles, it was sure, sooner or 
later, to create a general explosion. They forgot that there 
were two things necessary to successful government: one that 
the measures should be good in themselves; the other, that they 
should be suited to the condition of the recipients. Intent 
upon the one, they forgot the other, and erred upon the side 
of a progress too rapid, and an Englishism too refined.” 

And yet, justly as Lord Dalhousie may be blamed for the 
terrible consequences which followed his administration, as its 
legitimate result, it would be the most monstrous injustice to 
blame his intentions ; in fact, to blame anything but his judg- 
ment. In the year 1856 he resigned the reins of government 


1 History of the Sepoy War, vol. i, p. 359. 
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into the hands of Lord Canning, and returned to England. 
Kaye says, in reference to his administration: ‘But at the 
bottom of this great error there were benign intentions. Dal- 
housie and his lieutenants had a strong and steadfast faith in 
the wisdom and benevolence of their measures, and strove alike 
for the glory of the English nation and the welfare of the 
Indian people. There was something grand, and even good, in 
the errors of such aman. For there was no taint of baseness 
in them ; no sign of anything sordid or self-seeking. He had 
given himself up to the public service, resolute to do a great 
work, and he rejoiced with a noble pride in the thought that 
he left behind him a mightier empire than he had found ; that 
he had brought new countries and strange nations under the 
sway of the British sceptre, and sown the seeds of a great 
civilization. Todo this he had made unstinting sacrifice of 
leisure, ease, comfort, health, and the dear love of wedded life; 
and he carried home with him, in a shattered frame and a 
torn heart, in the wreck of a manhood in its very prime, 
mental wounds nobly received in a great and heroic en- 
counter.’? 

We have reviewed the causes of disaffection in the various 
classes of society, as well as the different religious sects in 
Hindustan, at a length as great as our limits will permit. A 
pational rebellion, however, needs more than discontent to 
account for its existence. No matter how deep-seated or wide- 
spread the feeling may be, nothing like a rebellion can be in- 
augurated without means of concerted action. The area of 
India is more than half that of all Europe. The means of 
communication in 1857 were very imperfect. A journey 
which can now be accomplished in twenty-four hours, then 
required as many days. The telegraph lines and the postal 
department were entirely controlled by the English, and the 
rebels could safely use neither one nor the other; but there was 
an agency, far more efficient, if not so swift, which was en- 
tirely within the control of the malcontents. 

‘The postoffice was soon distrusted,’ says Butler, ‘as a 
medium of communication ; nor did it quite answer their pur- 
1 History of the Sepoy War. Vol. i. p. 359. 
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pose. They needed a living agency. This was quite essential, 
and one, too, whose constant movement would occasion no 
surprise; but just such emissaries as they required were 
already at hand in the persons of the Fakirs, or wander. 
ing saints of Hindustan.’ These Fakirs, who are estj- 
mated by D’Kerbelot to number 2,000,000, nearly half of whom 
are Mohammedan, wander from shrine to shrine, living upon 
the voluntary contributions of the natives. No more efficient 
agency could have been devised, and their previous existence 
and habits of life disarmed suspicion. The wide range of their 
intercourse enabled them to gather much information, and to 
make themselves acquainted with public sentiment. What 
they gathered in their long wanderings they treasured up for 
their patron priest, to whom they communicated it. Butler 
relates a characteristic anecdote of one of these men, which 
occurred after the rebellion had broken out. One morning a 
Fakir was seized by some of Havelock’s men, and questioned 
by means of an interpreter. He,replied that he was a holy 
Fakir, that he was on his way to a distant shrine, to perform 
his devotions, ‘ all the time twirling his beads in mental prayer, 
and so abstracted he could hardly condescend to reply to their 
inquiries.’* This abstracted and devoted air so imposed upon 
some of the officers that they wished to let him go, but it was 
considered wisest by those in command to have him searched, 
An order was found upon his person, directing a brigade of 
Sepoys which had not yet risen, ‘ to rise at once, kill their 
officers and the ladies and children of the station, and march 
immediately for Delhi to help the Emperor against the 
English.’ 

According to Butler, the Sepoy army numbered 500,000 
men, armed with European weapons, and drilled according to 
European tactics. To oppose this mighty force there were in 
all India only 45,000 British troops. Half of these were in 
Bombay and Madras, and the larger portion of the remaining 
half had been sent to the northwestern frontier, to protect the 
Punjab from the hostile Afghans. 

Though difficulties and dangers were thickening around the 
1 Land of tha Veda, p. 06. 
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English, yet here and there help came from a quarter whence 
they least expected it. Here and there some native ruler, who 
owed his crown to British justice and British strength, re- 
membered the debt of gratitude due to his benefactors, and 
repaid it with a fidelity which cost him something at first, but 
gained for him infinitely more in the end. These were only 
gleams of light on the stormy horizon, and yet they were of 
great value to the English. 

Lord Canning found himself beset with difficulties in the 
province of Oude. This province was a very important one, 
from its geographical position, as well as from the wealth of 
its resources. From Onde had been drawn the strength of the 
native army; it had been for generations the home of the 
Sepoy. Generation after generation looked to military service 
as their only future. England is faithful to her contracts, but 
unforgetful of those who have done her service. A large por- 
tion of the village population of this province was composed 
of old men who were living upon their half-pay, boys who were 
looking forward to nothing but a service in the British army, 
and the families of the Sepoys who were then serving as sol- 
diers. And the loyalty or defection of Oude was of peculiar 
importance. General Outram, Chief Commissioner of Oude, 
had been forced to return to England, for the restoration 
of his failing health. In these times of real, though generally 
unsuspected, danger, there was no man in India more fitted to 
fill the temporary vacancy than the one who now came for- 
ward and offered his services. Sir Henry Lawrence combined 
in himself just those qualities essential to a ruler in troublous 
times. Lord Canning would, therefore, most gladly have 
availed himself of the offer, but it reached headquarters too 
late. Mr. Coverly Jackson had already been appointed to 
the post, with Mr. Gubbins as his second in authority. These 
two gentlemen, with such fearful interests demanding all their 
time and every energy, spent their whole term of office quar- 
relling over personal matters, wrangling over insignificant 
points of precedence, and looking up from their own miserable 
squabbles to see that the heavens were reddening with the con- 
flagration of a mighty result, which was fast spreading beyond 
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control of human power. Lord Canning saw the danger from 
his distant post of observation in Calentta, and was looking 
anxiously for the promised return of Outram as the simplest 
solution of the difficulties which were growing in Oude. Ip. 
telligence now reached India that General Outram had been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the forces to be sent against 
Persia. This appointment dashed all Lord Canning’s hopes 
of a quiet adjustment in Oude. Coverly Jackson was dis. 
missed, and Lawrence appointed in his place, but too late to 
repair the mischief. 


The extension of British territory, we have said, had not 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase of the force, civil 
or military, by which it was to be governed. Thus the pro- 
tection against insurrection was relatively less, besides the 
positive decrease, in consequence of the withdrawal of large 
numbers of troops for the Crimean war. 


The English people were incorporating within themselves 
hundreds of thousands of natives, who had either, up to this 
time, been doubtful allies, ready, upon the slightest pretext, to 
break away from their allegiance, or else avowed foes. With 
that blind fatality over which we expend so much wise won- 
der after the crash has come, and which is so entirely a matter 
of course before it, the English Government went on annex- 
ing, confiscating, and superseding ; ; infuriating the natives by 
mal-administration; arousing their animosity by an utter defi- 
ance of customs, prejudices, and rites of immemorial antiquity; 
working up the under-current of jealous distrust which runs 
beneath the calm surface of Indian society; and all the while 
giving official reports which, in the light of the catastrophe, 
are such fearful commentartes upon English self-confidence, 
and English slowness of perception respecting all but that 
which suits their pre-conceived notions to see. 


There was urgent need of a larger number of civil servants, 
of an increase of officers ; in fact, of every official, whether in 
the government or the army department. ‘ But government was 

costly, and to have called for increased agency of this kind 
would, perhaps, have supplied Leadenhall street with an argu 
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ment against the profitableness of annexation.” The army 
had been denuded of its officers by the demand made upon 
them to fill various posts in the newly-acquired territories, 
which need military rather than civil officials. 

The century was now drawing to a close, which, it had been 
predicted, would terminate the British rule in India. ‘Ever 
in times of popular excitement,’ says Kaye, ‘are strange pro- 
phecies afloat in the social atmosphere. Whether they are 
revivals of old predictions, or new inventions designed to meet 
the requirements of the moment, it is often difficult even to 
conjecture. But whether old or new, whether uttered in good 
faith or fraudulently manufactured, they seldom fail to make 
an impression on the credulous minds of the people. Coming 
upon them, not as the growth of human intelligence, but as 
the mysterious revelations of an unseen power, they excited 
hopes and aspirations perhaps more vital and cogent for their 
very vagueness. It is certain that the prediction was not now 
heard for the first time. Lightly heeded when long years 
were to intervene before its possible realization, now that the 
date of the prediction had arrived, it took solemn and signifi- 
cant shape in the memories of men, and the very excitement 
that it engendered helped, in turn, to bring about its fulfil- 
ment.” 

Lord Canning’s subscriptions to the Missionary and Bible 
societies, Lady Canning’s attempt to educate the Hindu wo- 
men, the formal passage of the act permitting widows to 
marry again, all gave color to the report so industriously dis- 
seminated by the Mohammedan envoys who were striving to 
stir up sedition among all ranks, and classes, and conditions. 

A rumor was abroad that the war in Persia was going 
against the English, and that the government intended to 
make good their loss by annexing the province of Rajpootana. 
It was a most curious fact, and one that has never been ex- 
plained, that during the whole Sepoy rebellion news from 
distant quarters somehow found its way into the native regi- 
ments before the British officers knew anything about it. 


1 History of the Sepoy War, vol. i, p. 457. 
2 History of the Sepoy War, vol. i, pp. 485-486. 
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Tidings of victory or defeat at distant stations were floatin 
about among the men before it came to the ears of the officers, 
When these rumors reached the authorities they were natur. 
ally met with distrust and ridicule; but again and again the 
floating report was confirmed by official information, yet the 
wonder was never explained. 

The limited scope of a review article does not admit of even 
the most cursory sketch of the details of the rebeilion. There 
are, however, some points in native character, and some peeu- 
liarities of British policy, which cannot be better illustrated 
than by an account of the more prominent events of the revolt. 

The introduction of the greased cartridges has been given by 
some as the cause of the rebellion, while it has been held up 
to ridicule by others, as the absurd dream of an excited imag- 
ination. Such mighty results could never have come from go 
slight a cause. The real function which the cartridges per- 
forraed was that of match to the magazine. They were the 
occasion, not the cause, of the awful explosion. Possibly, 
without the suggestions of the tempters who were ever at the 
ear of the misguided soldiery, the measure taken by the Brit- 
ish to allay suspicion might have proved successful. An in- 
vestigation into the subject was instituted. It was found that 
the men especially objected to biting off the end of the car. 
tridge. Compromise after compromise was made. They were 
allowed to pinch off the end; they were allowed to grease 
their own cartridges; the paper was submitted to chemical 
tests in order to prove that it had no grease in its composition; 
but all was of no avail, their suspicions were aroused and could 
not be allayed. The idea of foul play on the part of the Eng- 
lish had been wrought up in the native mind till it had be 
come a feeling, and arguments, concessions, proofs, went for 
nothing. Only a countercurrent of feeling could hope to 
stem the tide. Here and there the personal affection for one 
of their officers, and the confidence reposed in him, would calm 
the irritated feeling of a regiment; but it was only a tempor- 
ary lull; the tide had gained too great strength and fury to be 
stemmed or turned aside. The Sepoys had taken their stand, 
and absolutely refused to use the cartridges. Their use, with 
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whatever modifications, was, in the excited fancy of the soldier, 
defilement to the Mohammedan and sacrilege to the Hindu. 
Regiment after regiment rose up in rebellion. Those who 
were suspected of disaffection were, in many instances, quietly 
disarmed. But the reluctance which the English officers felt 
to execute the sentence of instant death upon the mutineers 
was regarded as a sign of fear by their fellow-soldiers. The 
suspicion engendered by the introduction of the cartridges 
was confirmed by a rumor, which was now afloat among the 
soldiery, that a new attempt to defile the Hindus had been 
made by the English. They asserted that bone-dust had been 
mingled with the flour which was exposed in the markets for 
sale. A letter from Sir Henry Lawrence was found among 
the papers of Mr. Colvin, stating that a Jermandar of the Oude 
artillery, a Brahmin of forty years of age, and of exceptional 
intelligence, had insisted to him that the English had for ten 
years been trying to defile the people by fraudulently intro- 
ducing bone-dust into their flour. If these letters had been 
read when they were written, they might have proved valu- 
able suggestions of the impending crisis; ‘but when they 
reached their destination they came only as commentaries 
upon the past, faint and feeble as seen by the glaring light of 
terrible realities.” 

Rumors were breaking out on every side—rumors of Eng- 
‘lish reverses in Persia—rumors of the treachery of their ally, 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, and of the revival of the hundred- 
year prophecy. Finally, a warning was conveyed in an anony- 
mous letter, that the King of Delhi and the Shah of Persia 
were intriguing to reéstablish the Mogul Empire, and to expel 
the British. 

‘This warning was, of course, disregarded. A rooted confi- 
dence in our own strength and security, and a haughty con- 
tempt for the machinations of others, was at that time a con- 
dition of English statesmanship. It was the rule, and I fear 
it is still the rule, in such a case to discern only the exaggera- 
tions and absurdities with which such statements are crusted 
over. The British officer to whom such revelations are made 


1 History of the Sepoy War, vol i, p. 594. 
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sees at a glance all that is preposterous and impossible in them, 
and dismisses them as mere follies. He will not suffer himself 
to see that there may be grave and significant truths beneath 
the outer crust of wild exaggeration. When, therefore, Lieu. 
tenant-Governor Colvin received the letter announcing that 
the King of Delhi was intriguing with the Shah of Persia, and 
that the latter would ere long restore the monarchy of the 
Mogul, he laughed the absurdity to scorn, and pigeon-holed it 
among the curiosities of his administration. He did not con- 
sider that the simple fact of such a belief being rife in Delhi 
and the neighbourhood was something not to be disregarded. 
It, in reality, very little mattered whether the King of Delhi 
and the Shah of Persia were or were not in communication 
with each other, so long as the Mohammedans of Upper India 
believed that they were. It is the state of feeling engendered 
by such a belief, not the fact itself, that is really significant 
and important. But there is nothing in which English states- 
manship in India fails more egregiously than in this incapacity 
to discern, or unwillingness to recognise, the prevailing senti- 
ments of the people by whom our statesmen are surrounded. 
This letter sent to the Lieutena.t-Governor of the North 
Western Provinces, was produced at a later period as strong 
evidence of the guilt of the King of Delhi, but the recorded 
history of this document is that it was found among the papers 
of the late Mr. Colvin.’? 

It seems impossible for the English to believe that anything 
can affect the stability of their power where it has once been 
established. In this national quality lies the great strength 
and the great weakness of the English people. The same self 
confidence which at one time tides them over obstacles appa- 
rently insurmountable, at others steadily, but stealthily, saps 
the foundation of their power. The same dogged courage 
which has made them for centuries victorious over the French 
has, at the same time, made them scorn the caution which 
would have spared them the heaviest blows their national 
pride has ever received. The scorn in which they hold their 
enemies has done them good service in many a hard-fought 


1 History of the Sepoy War. Vol. ii. pp. 87-38. 
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field; but it brought upon them the loss of their American 
Colonies, and had well-nigh cost them their magnificent de- 
pendencies in the East. There has been to them heretofore 
just one single point from which it is possible to get a true 
view of the universe, and that is the English stand-point ; but 
now, at last, England has learned, from the terrible scourgings 
she has received, that there are many things which have hitherto 
been ‘ undreamed of in her philosophy.’ 

This story of the intrigue between the Great Mogul and the 
Shah was not merely arumor. The feelings which reigned 
within the great palace at Delhi were far from harmonious. 
The youngest wife of the Mogul, Leemat Mahal, had gained 
complete ascendency over her husband. She was bent upon 
securing to her own son the succession, to the exclusion of the 
rightful heir. The death of the heir-apparent took place under 
circumstances which excited suspicions of foul play. Efforts 
were made to bribe the elder sons of the Mogul into resigning all 
claim tothe throne. The feeling roused by her unbridled am- 
bition had raised faction upon faction within the walls of the 
palace, which were now bitterly contending for the victory. In 
order to obtain the alliance of the Shah, who had promised to 
sustain the claims of Leemat Mahal’s son, the King of Delhi 
professed to be converted from the Soonee to the Shiah faith. 
Though both were Mohammedan, yet there existed between 
them that peculiar bitterness which marks family alienation 
and denominational difference. The two sects bated each 
other as bitterly as either could hate the Christian. Dut there 
was something dearer to the Great Mogul than his faith. Sunk 
by the deadly influence of self-indulgence and debauchery into 
something less than a man, he yet retained the instinctive love 
of ease. Goaded by the persistent entreaties of his young, 
beautiful, and ambitious wife, he forsook his faith and obtained 
the coveted alliance. In this alliance was included not only 
the Shah of Persia, but also the King of Oude. 

Proclamations to the Mohammedans, urging them to rise 
and cast off the hated yoke of the Feringhees were placarded in 
Delhi in the middle of March, 1857, but the authorities caused 
them to be removed, and took no further notice of them. 
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These proclamations proclaimed the announcement that g 
Persian army was coming to release India from the grasp of 
the Englisk, and besought all true Mussulmans to be ready 
to join their deliverers. 

There were tokens of insubordination everywhere through. 
out the native regiments. At some times and in some places 
it seemed to be entirely suppressed. But during the whole 
time when the condition of the Sepoy army might be truly 
described as disaffection rather than mutiny, there had been 
one mode in whch they never failed to express themselves, 
The smouldering distrust, which was the feeling of India to. 
ward the dominant race, might hide itself under a sullen, a 
calm, even a contented demeanor; but just exactly where dis. 
affection had once manifested itself, and been suppressed, 
there every night the heavens were reddened with incendiary 
fires. 

The first general outbreak was at Meerut, a cantonment not 
far distant from Delhi. This could hardly have been a precon- 
certed move, for Meerut was the last place where they would 
deliberately have chosen to strike the first blow. The largest 
body of European troops in the valley of the Ganges had been 
collected at this point. After the first rebellious uprising the, 
Sepoys murdered every English man, woman, and child who 
fell into their hands, and betook themselves in hot haste to 
the Delhi road. They were confident that the English sol- 
diery would follow them without loss of time, and their only 
thought was of escape. Urged by the desperation of fear, 
never doubting that each man must pay for his treachery with 
his life, they swept on to Delhi, which they reached early on 
the morning of Monday, the 12th of May. 

On the preceding Saturday there had been some manifesta- 
tions of insubordination, in regard to the cartridges, and 
eighty-five of the mutineers had been manacled. On Sunday 
there was a great stir in the native camp, unknown to the 
English. The rumor had gone out that the fettering of the 
eighty-five was only meant to try the temper of the natives, 
and that two thousand manacles had arrived for the whole 
regiment; that the English soldiery was to be let loose upon 
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them, fully armed, and that before night every Sepoy should 
have fetters upon his wrists. ‘ Hatred of the English, desire 
for revenge, religious enthusiasm, thirst for plunder, were all 
at work within them ; but paramount over all was a nameless 
fear”! Driven by these mingled feelings, they marched on, 
expecting every moment to hear the clatter of English arms 
behind them; but they reached Delhi unmolested. They 
clamored for entrance into the palace, but being refused, 
they took the matter into their own hands, and forced a pas- 
sage for themselves. The Mogul, finding neutrality no longer 
possible, sent orders to the nine artillery officers who held 
command of the magazine to yield. These gallant English- 
men, at the first alarm, had planted their guns, and deter- 
mined to detend the magazine till help came, or fire it in the 
last extremity. They indignantly refused to obey the orders 
of the Great Mogul, laid a train to the powder magazine, and 
steadily held their ground. Finally, when it became manifest 
that they could no longer hold out against the swarms of na- 
tives who were mounting the walls with their scaling ladders, 
the train was fired, and all Delhi was shaken by that mighty 
explosion. Almost miraculously, it would seem, four of the 
nine were saved, though terribly burnt, bruised, and shattered 
by the explosion and the fall. Willoughby, who had com- 
manded, and three others, Forrest, Raynor, and Buckley, 
escaped. ‘The effect of this heroic deed, which has given to 
this devoted nine a cherished place in history, can never be 
exactly computed. But the grandeur of the conception is not to 
be measured by its results. From one end of India to another it 
filled men’s minds with enthusiastic admiration ; and when the 
news reached England that a young artillery officer named 
Willoughby had blown up the Delhi magazine, there was a 
burst of applause that came from the deep heart of the nation.” 
In the meantime the mutineers from Meerut had rushed 
through the streets of the city murdering every European they 
met, and burning their houses. Many of the Europeans 
effected their escape. After suffering untold horrors from want, 
1 History of the Sepoy: War, vol. ii, p. 45. 
2 History of the Sepoy War, vol. ii, p. 91. 
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fatigue, hunger, and disease, some few reached in safety their 
places of destination. A number who had barricaded them. 
selves into one of the largest and strongest houses of the Chris. 
tians, were dragged out and imprisoned in the palace. After 
brutal insult and injury, they were taken out, bound together 
with one rope, and slaughtered. On the 16th of May not 
one single European was to be found in Delhi. The English 
had looked, to the very last, with hope, the rebels with fear, 
for the avenging army from Meerut; but it never came. The 
bodies of those murdered in the cantonment were collected and 
laid in the little theatre. Instead of the mimic tragedy which 
was to have been enacted there, that terrible Monday night 
was the ghastly fruit of this real one. ‘ And,’ says Kaye,’ ‘the 
slayers of women and children, and the desecrators of our home- 
steads, were suffered to enjoy unmolested the fruit of their work; 
while the Mecrut brigade, horse, foot, and artillery, marched 
about cantonments and looked at the Delhi road, along which 
the mutineers had made good their escape. The blame, in 
so far as it lay with the men, and not with the system, lies 
chiefly with General Hewitt, Commander of the Division} 
but both Brigadier Wilson and Colonel Smyth have been se- 
verely censured. ‘ But,’ says Kaye, ‘the evil lay broad and 
deep in the national character. The arrogance of the English- 
man, which covered him over with a great delusion, forbidding 
him to see danger when danger was surrounding him, and 
rendering it impossible in his eyes that any disaster should 
overtake so great and so powerful a country, was the principal 
source of this great failure at Meerut. We were ever lapping 
and lulling ourselves in a false security. We had warnings 
many and significant, but we brushed them away with a 
movement of impatience and contempt. . . . . When 
Henry Lawrence wrote: * How unmindful have we been 
that what occurred in the city of Caubul may some 
day occur at Delhi, Meerut, or Bareilly,” no one heeded 
the prophetic saying any more than if he had prophe 
sied the immediate coming of the Day of Judgment. 
Everything was in a state totally unprepared for the storm 
1 History of the Sepoy War, vol. ii, p. 73. 
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that had hung black over it for weeks. There were troopers 
without horses, troopers that could not ride; artillerymen 
without guns, and artillerymen who did not know a mortar 
from a howitzer, or the difference between round shot and 
grapeshot. This was not the fault of General Hewitt or 
Brigadier Wilson; it was the fault of the system, the policy. 
The fear of exciting in the native mind alarm at any indica- 
tion of increased watchfulness had tied the hands of the offi- 
cers. The real fault lay in permitting things to have arrived 
at such a condition. A proper vigilance maintained at all 
times would have hindered any appearance of apprehension 
when the danger was really great. All the officers of the 
Northwest acted according to the pattern at headquarters, and 
according to their instincts as Englishmen, and therefore when 
the storm broke we were all naked, defenceless, and forlorn, 
and knew not how to encounter its fury.”! 

There were many arguments brought forward to prove that 
any desvent by the English forces at Meerut upon the rebels 
would have proved worse than useless. It is said that the 
inferiority in their numbers would have insured their being 
overpowered by the native soldiery and the city rabble; but 
in view of the fact that the cantonment near Delhi, which 
contained a large number of Sepoys, remained undecided until 
the evening of Monday, the 12th, we would unhesitatingly 
conclude that prompt action on the part of the English would 
have decided them the other way. As it was, they were not 
only lost to the British, but they went to swell the ranks of 
the enemy. Besides the effect produced directly, the moral 
effect of rapid movement, fearless and vigorous measures, 
would have been of incalculable value. 

From only one point of view can the revolt at Meerut be 
regarded with anything but profound disgust. It is thought 
that the Sepoy rebellion was a preconcerted measure, fully 
agreed upon. It is claimed, with some show of evidence, that 
large numbers of Mohammedans had dispersed themselves 
through the native regiments, and had sworn each one to do 
as the others did. Sunday, the 31st of May, was (the jday 


1 History of the Sepoy War, vol. ii, p. 105. 
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fixed upon for the general revolt, and then the native arm 

was to rise simultaneously, and sweep from the face of the 
country every trace of the hated foreigner. If this were al] 
true, then the precipitation of the mutiny at Meerut gave the 
note of warning to all India, and put the English on their 
guard. 

During all this excitement throughout the Northwest Pro. 
vinces, Lord Canning maintained a perfectly calm demeanor, 
The English in Calcutta were a purely commercial people, 
with no warlike experience or military proclivities. They 
were, no doubt, in some danger, but Lord Canning considered 
the best antidote to the panic to be his own fearless calm and 
unmoved confidence. He doubtless made some blunders, but 
he was not wanting in a proper vigilance, and from his private 
correspondence it will be seen that he was not blinded to the 
danger. It is easy to see, or to think we see, what would 
have been wise policy after we have had an opportunity of 
looking at results, but it is never fair to judge a man’s actions 
in the light of their consequences. He acted promptly and 
vigorously, sparing himself in nothing. He recalled the regi- 
ments which had been sent to Persia, he summoned troops 
from the Lower Provinces, he sent to request the diversion of 
a large body of English soldiers on their way to China, and 
he assumed the entire responsibility for transcending his 
powers; but he was a thoroughly brave man. The Calcutta 
people thought that indifference or ignorance had blinded 
him to the magnitude of the danger which hung over them, 
because he did not tremble for the fate of their city ; but, says 
Kaye, ‘he did not know how to tremble. ... . . Though 
he wore a calm face, in no man’s heart was there a deeper 
pity. He pitied those at a distance who were really girt 
about with peril, and whose despairing cries for English troops 
nearly broke his heart. . . . . Ifthere were any impase 
iveness, any obduracy in him, it was simply that he could not 
bring himself to think much about the place in which he was 
living while there were other places begirt with more immi- 
nent peril. His apparent impassivity—his rejection of offers 
from Calcutta civilians to form in militia companies—his re- 
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fusal to meet every absurd rumor by official proclamations 
contradicting it, raised up a host of enemies, who were ready 
to give credence, if not to give expression, to every kind of 
detraction.’? On the 23d of May, Col. James Niell, at the 
head of the brave Madras Fusiliers, was sent up the country 
from Calcutta. The vigorous manner in which he took affairs 
into his own hands assured the sufferers that the right man 
was coming to their rescue. 

It was found necessary now to do away with the cumbrous 
formalities which had retarded the execution of justice in-times 
of peace, but which now 60 entirely tied the hands of the exe- 
cutive as to subvert its own ends. Plenary power was placed 
in the hands of the local courts, and courts-martial were es- 
tablished throughout the country. 

During all this time the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Anson, was recruiting himself in the Hill-Country. He seems 
to have failed totally in apprehending the danger threatening 
the country. He dallied, and issued successive orders for one 
and then another regiment to repair to Umballah, and finally 
he proceeded thither himself. But he refused to disband the 
Sepoy regiments, although their fidelity was more than doubt- 
ful. So they were left with the weapons in their hands which 
they used to such horrible purpose in the future. 

Now the mistake into which the English had fallen was to 
‘be expiated by blood and anguish and dishonor. The mili- 
tary arrangements were no less clumsy and unwieldy than the 
civil. ‘The Indian Military Departments were the best pos- 
sible departments in time of peace,’ says Kaye ; ‘ they had im- 
mense masses of correspondence written up and endorsed with 
the most praiseworthy punctuality and precision. They were 
always prepared with a precedent; always ready to check an 
irregularity, and to chastise an over-zealous public servant not 
moving in the strictest grooves of routine. It was, indeed, 
their special function to suppress what they regarded as the 
superfluous activities of individual men, and individual men 
never did great things until they got fairly out of the reach of 
the departments. There would have been no need of such 
1 History of the Sepoy War. Vol. ii. pp. 115-116, 
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departments if war had been abolished from off the face of the 
land. But it was the specialty of these War Deparments that 
they were never prepared for war. Surrounded as we were, 
within and without, with hostile populations, and living in g 
chronic state of danger from a multiplicity of causes, we yet 
were fully prepared for almost any thing in the world but 
fighting. Without long delay we could place ourselves in 
neither a defensive nor in an offensive attitude. We could 
“stand fast” as well as any nation in the world, but there was 
never any facility of moving. As soon as ever there came a 
necessity for action, it was found that action was impossible, 
The Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Com- 
missary-General, the Chief of the Army Medical Department, 
each had his own especial reason why the “ thing” was “im- 
possible.” No ammunition, no carriages, no hospital stores, 
no doolies for the sick and wounded. Each head of a depart 
ment had his own particular protest to fling in the face of the 
Commander-in-Chief. WVunguam paratus was his motto. It 
was the custom of departments. It was the rule of the service. 
No one was at all ashamed of it. It had come down by offi- 
cial inheritance from one to the other, and the chief of a de- 
partment merely walked in the pleasant paths which, years 
before, as Deputy-Assistant, he had trodden under some 
defunct chief of pious memory. In a word, it was the 
system. Every now and then some seer like Henry Law- 
rence rose up to protest against it. And when, in the 
plain language of common sense, the truth was laid bare 
to the public, some cried, “ How true!” but the many smiled 
incredulously, and denounced the writer as an alarmist. And 
so General Anson having found things in that normal state of 
unpreparedness in which his predecessors had delighted, had 
followed in their footsteps, nothing doubting, until suddenly 
brought face to face with a dire necessity, he found that every- 
thing was in the wrong place. The storm-signals were up, but 
the life-boat was in the church-steeple, and no one could find 
the keys of the church.”? 

This graphic and rather satirical account of the condition of 


1 History of the Sepoy War. Vol. ii. p. 148. 
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the War Department on the breaking out of the revolt is fully 
warranted by the facts of the case. General Barnard wrote 
on the 18th of May, from Umballah, ten days after the out- 
break at Meerut, and from a point only one hundred miles 
distant, as follows: ‘ And now that they [the European regi- 
ments] are collected, without tents, without ammunition, the 
men have not twenty rounds apiece. Two troops of Horse 
Artillery, twelve guns, but no reserve ammunition, and the 
wagons at Loondianah—seven days off! Commisariat with- 
out sufficient transport! This is the boasted Indian Army, 
and this is the force with which the civilians would have us 
go to Delhi.’ Certainly it would be the greatest injustice to 
lay the blame solely upon the shoulders of the commanding 
officers. Anson was in the daily receipt of urgent letters and 
despatches from Sir Henry Lawrence and Lord Canning, di- 
recting his speedy movement toward Delhi, but the obstacles 
in his way were almost insurmountable. In compliance with 
commands which he found it impossible to disobey, and yet 
with no possibility of obedience, he started upon the expedi- 
tion; but anxiety, fatigue, and the terrible tropical heat were 
too much for him, and he yielded to the pressure. The day 
after his departure from Umballah he was seized with cholera, 
and on the 26th of May he expired, leaving the command to 
Sir Henry Barnard. 

The men, though suffering from disease and intolerable 
thirst, were burning with eagerness to press forward. General 
Barnard, feeling that he had assumed immense responsibility 
with the command, determined to obey the will of the army 
and the demands of public sentiment, and pushed forward, 
writing to Meerut for reinforcements. Colvin, wearied with 
the slowness and stupidity of the old General Hewitt, addressed 
himself to his subordinate, Brigadier Wilson, and entreated 
that the forces should be sent on to join Barnard before the 
attack upon Delhi. The appeal met with a hearty response. 
The men, who were chafing at their cantonment at Meerut, 
were glad to be away. They marched to Kurnaul, the place 
of rendezvous, on the night of the 27th. Twice, on the way 
to join Barnard, they met the mutineers, and twice a fierce 
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engagement terminated in victory to the English. The Se. 
poys retreated to Delhi, leaving behind them their stores and 
ammunition, which were greatly needed by the British troops, 
These two engagements, so bravely fought and so successfully 
terminated, have fairly wiped from the annals of the Meernt 
Brigade the stain which they had incurred at the time of the 
mutiny. Before the end came these very soldiers had not only 
redeemed their names from dishonor, but had set them high 
in the scroll of fame. 

At last a junction was made between the Meerut soldiery 
and the forces under Barnard, and they took possession of the 
cantonment of Delhi, just outside the city. The history of 
the siege of Delhi, upon which hung the fate of India, is but a 
history of skirmish after skirmish, always terminating in 
dear-bought victory to the British. 

One man was a serious loss to the little English force, while 
the gap made by the fall of twenty Sepoys was easily filled. 
One hundred years before, this very month, Clive, with his fif- 
teen hundred men, met the vast Hindu host upon the banks 
of the Plassy and vanquished them. But now the English 
were not fighting the placid, enduring, but timid Bengalee, 
unused to European tactics, and possessing only the native 
weapons. They were fighting those men who had been the 
strength of the British army, who had been trained, genera- 
tion after generation, in the methods of European warfare, 
who were fully armed with European weapons, and trained in 
the European artillery service. Besides all this, while the 
rebels enjoyed, in many respects, the advantages of the Eng- 
lish, they were able to endure the fluctuations of temperature, 
the intense heat of the Indian sun, and the deadly malaria 
which is so fatal to foreigners. Within a month the scourge 
of the East had stricken down two English Commanders-in- 
Chief. General Barnard survived General Anson only a few 
weeks. 

In the face of all these difficulties, the real matter of sur- 
prise is, that so small a force should have been able to hold its 
ground at all. Outside the walls the besiegers never num- 
bered over 7,000; inside were from 40,000 to 60,000 fighting 
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men. The English force were fighting without shelter, with- 
out adequate provisions, without hope of aid; the rebel force 
were sheltered, amply provided for, and sure of assistance if 
they needed it. The 23d of June, the centenary of the battle 
of Plassy, was the day of hope to the Indian people. One 
violent, convulsive struggle for the mastery was made upon 
that day throughout the whole county, but it was made in 
vain. British valor and British skill proved strong enough to 
resist this spasm of energy, and the rebels fell back disheart- 
ened, though not yet conquered. Delhi held out until the 
following October, when it fell before the English force, and 
with it all hope of casting off the foreign yoke. 

But long before the surrender of Delhi the most horrible 
tragedy of the war had been enacted. Cawnpore, the resi- 
dence of the Nena Sahib, was under the command of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler ; his force consisted of three hundred English soldiers 
and four regiments of Sepoys. His long experience in the 
Sepoy army had inspired him with that blind trust in the 
fidelity of the native troops which, in many instances, proved 
s0 disastrous. ‘ He would not credit the imminence of the 
danger, nor make that provision against it which some of those 
under his orders believed to be urgently necessary. He still 
trusted the Nena Sahib, and placed the Government treasure, 
an immense sum of money, under his care; and there was 
even a proposal to send the ladies and children off to the Bi- 
thoor palace for safe keeping.” With a want of foresight which 
looks like madness, he neglected to take possession of the mag- 
zine, loaded with the munitions of war, and placed himself in a 
low, unprotected barrack, without proper shelter, and with 
insufficient provisions and ammunition, to await assistance from 
Calcutta. The Sepoys, with some feeling of compunction, it 
is thought, at the idea of turning upon their old officers, left 
Cawnpore and proceeded toward Delhi, there to join the im- 
perial army; but the Nena Sahib, in whose treacherous heart 
there was no place for relenting, by persuasions and bribes 
urged them to return and destroy the English in Cawnpore 
first. 


1 Land of the Veda, p. 295. 
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The attack was begun. The English hurried into the low 
and ill-guarded walls of the fortification to repulse, if possible, 
the onslaught of the Sepoy army. ‘ Within this enclosure, 
says Butler, ‘were huddled together more than a thousand 
people, five hundred and sixty of whom were women and chil- 
dren. Here, without anything that could be called shelter, 
without proper provisions, for a week exposed to the raging 
sun by day, and to the iron hail of death by day and night, 
these Christian people had to endure for twenty-two days the 
pitiless bombardment, the rifle shots, and storming parties 
launched at them from a well-appointed army of ten thousand 
men.” 

The horrors of the siege were indescribable. Suffering from 
hunger and thirst, from exposure to a sun ranging as high as 
138 degrees, a prey to all the diseases which follow in the 
train of want and exposure, cut off from ail communication 
with their friends outside, life was one long agony. As day 
after day went by and brought no succor, hope died out. On 
the 23d of June the Nena had sworn to crush the English 
power or die in the attempt; but he was repulsed. Raging 
with impotent fury at his failure to vanquish the few half- 
starved sufferers behind their miserable earthwork, knowing 
that an English force was at hand ready to release them from 
their peril, the Nena Sahib resolved upon that deed ot treachery 
which has blackened his name for all time. He proposed 
negotiations. The English had within their battered, broken 
walls, only four days’ scanty rations; they were daily expect- 
ing the tropical torrent of rain, which lasts for weeks without 
intermission ; they were utterly without shelter, their only 
miserable shed having been burned some time before ; three- 
quarters of the remnant of English soldiers left were unable 
to bear arms. For the sake, then, of the sick, the helpless, 
and the dying, the terms were accepted. The silent, sorrow- 
ful cavalcade wound painfully down to the river’s bank where 
the boats were moored which were to carry them away. A 
bugle sounded, the signal of the Nena, and then the masked 
batteries upon the shore opened upon the helpless throng; the 


1 Land of the Veda, p. 297. 
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boatmen thrust torches into the thatched roofs of the boats 
and pushed them off from shore, four hundred trained marks- 
men sprang up from their concealment and poured in their 
deadly fire, while the cavalry, scattered here and there along 
the bank of the river, took deliberate aim at any who might 
chance to float down the river. 

The Nena’s orders came at last to kill all the men remain- 
ing, and spare the women. The wretched women, reserved 
for some awful and unknown fate, were ruthlessly dragged 
from under the burning wood-work of the boats, and from 
out the water, and were conveyed to a small building near 
the Bithoor palace. This house contained, besides a few dark 
closets, two rooms, measuring each twenty feet by ten. Into 
these rooms were thrust the two hundred and one women 
and children, and the five men who had escaped the butchery 
at the river. The succor to which these poor sufferers had 
looked was on its way. Havelock was coming by forced 
marches to their aid. Twice the dastard Nena sent out his 
troops to meet the advancing English force. Twice they were 
hurled back upon him, their ranks broken, full of dismay and 
terror. Infuriated by his repeated failure, fearful of the dis- 
closures his prisoners might make, he resolved in solemn 
council to assassinate them all. The widows of the old 
Bajee entreated him for mercy, the Sepoys refused to do his 


‘bidding, but his relentless hate at last found instruments, and 


five men—civilians—agreed to fulfil his bloody behest, for 
which they were to be paid fifty cents for every life they took. 
They entered the room where their victims were crowded to- 
gether, and began the horrible butchery. It took them exactly 
one hour and a half. Then the scavengers went in and dragged 
by the hair each one of the cut and mangled bodies, and cast 
it into an adjacent well. Trevelyan says that these wretched 
women died without the mention, and there is every reason to 
believe without the fear, of dishonor. When the English en- 
tered Cawnpore the next day, not a living European was found 
within its walls. 

On the 17th of July, after having cut to pieces the army of 
the Nena, and scattering the remnants to the four winds, 
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Havelock’s army entered Cawnpore. ‘ They passed the bar. 
racks, shattered and broken with shot and shell, blackened by 
the fury of the flames, and came to the “ House of Massacre.” 
The floor was ankle-deep in blood, the walls were cut and 
scored with sword-thrusts, “not high up, as where men had 
fought, but low down and around the corners, as though a 
creature had crouched there to avoid a blow.”’! Who can 
wonder at the deep, heart-breaking pity which made the strong 
English soldiers sob, as they saw that they had come too late? 
And who can wonder, too, that when their thoughts turned 
from the sufferers in this awful tragedy to the authors of it, 
that their tender pity was turned to a relentless, burning desire 
for revenge. Butler says of one of these very soldiers: ‘ One 
of them told me that as they stood around the door and looked 
in, a tuft of hair from a lady’s head floated on the congealed 
masss; a comrade went in, walking on his heels to keep his 
shoes above the gore, and snatching up the handful of hair 
proposed to share it among them. They stood around in a 
circle and divided it, taking an oath that they should have a 
Sepoy life for each hair they held.’? 

The feeling was so strong that Col. John Nicholson, one of 
the bravest officers in the Indian service, proposed death by 
torture for some of the more guilty of the Cawnpore assassins. 
Among the most gallant of the English commanders were 
several who had proposed adding a superstitious terror to the 
death reserved as the punishment of mutineers. It is a well- 
known fact that death has comparatively small terrors for — 
oriental peoples. Life is held in very light estimation by 
them when compared with the Anglo-Saxon race. And it 
seemed necessary to add something to its terrors, in order to 
give to the punishment its necessary weight. With this idea 
in view, the custom of ‘ blowing from the guns’ was first insti- 
tuted by Count Lally, in 1758, in the province of Mysore. 
This custom has been so generally misunderstood that it claims 
afew words of explanation. It is generally believed to include 
some refinement of cruelty which made it unworthy the prac- 
tice of a Christian commander. On the contrary, no death 


1 Land of the Veda, p. 310. 2 Land of the Veda, p. 318. 
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could have been more instantaneous, and probably more pain- 
less than this. The victim was tied to a stake about eight or 
ten feet from the gun, which was loaded with blank cartridge 
and fired. The man’s remains were instantly dissipated ; but 
the horror which it possessed for the natives was not due to 
any physical suffering incident to this mode of it, but was con- 
nected with his religious belief. Without the shraad no 
Hindu could hope for a happy transmigration—his future con- 
dition must be that of a wandering and indefinite existence ; 
and the shvaad was a funeral ceremony which could only be 
performed over a corpse. This mode of punishment was 
meant to strike terror into the native mind, and so far suc- 
ceeded that in more than one instance it quelled a mutiny at 
once, and is believed to have saved hundreds of lives. As 
soon, however, as the question of its further use was submitted 
to Lord Canning, he put his veto upon it. 

A very remarkable incident of the Rebellion, of which we 
are surprised to find no mention in the Zand of the Veda, 
occurred in Benares. There were many noble Christians 
among the officers, civil and military, during the great up- 
rising in India. Sir Henry Lawrence, Lord Canning, and 
General Havelock, alone would sufficiently illustrate the prin- 
ciple, that to be a good Christian only makes a man the better 
soldier and the better ruler. But in no one of them does the 
illustration of that wonderful power which a firm and cheerful 
faith begets so clearly manifest itself as it does in the case of 
the commander of the little band of English in Benares. Be- 
nares is the holy city of the Hindus. Around it cluster all 
those associations of the Vedic faith which makes it dear to 
the Hindu, as Mecca is to the Mohammedan, and Jernsalem 
to the Christian heart. Thousands of pilgrims every year find 
their way to its sacred shrines, and swell its population to 
nearly double the usual number. The inhabitants of Benares 
consisted of a small number of Europeans, surrounded by 
countless thousands of the irritated and suspicious natives. 
The population is estimated at a number varying from two 
hundred to five hundred thousand natives. The spirit of in- 
subordination which was showing itself everywhere began to 
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manifest itself here. ‘The native idea,’ writes Tucker, who 
held command in the Holy City, ‘ now is that the British rule 
has slipped off, and that it is every man for himself.” With 
his eyes open to the dangers around him, he looked out upon 
the seething rebellious multitude with the calm confidence of 
one who knew without any peradventure, that ‘ He which is 
for us is mightier than they that be against us.’ His second 
in authority, Martin Gubbins, was a man eminently fitted to 
command. No measures which a wise caution or vigorous 
administration could suggest were omitted, but no active mea- 
sures of defence were adopted. There was only that vigilance 
which showed a full knowledge of the danger, and that calm 
repose which knew no less confidently in whom they had 
trusted. Tucker refused to organize the few civilians into a 
military corps, but permitted arms for their private use to be 
distributed to those who asked for them. Says Kaye, in re- 
gard to the quiet though vigorous measures of Gubbins, ‘ And 
now, partly by the fear, partly by the love he had inspired in 
the hearts of the people, he held them in restraint, and the 
great city lay hushed beneath his hand.’* Twice regiments 
came up from Calcutta for the aid of those in peril, but each 
time Tucker sent them on to the help of those in greater dan- 
ger. He felt that he could not retain them while the provinces 
farther inland had greater need, so he sent them to quench 
the flames of revolt which had already broken out beyond him. 

The accounts of fresh mutinies were arriving every day; 
still Benares was quiet till, after the news of the mutiny at 
Azimburgh reached them, disfigured by the wild exaggera- 
tions of fear, ‘it was plain that the hour was approaching 
when tranquillity could no longer be maintained. But the 
vigorous activity of Gubbins, and the calm composure of 
Tucker, holding the rebellion in restraint while succors were 
far off, had already saved Benares; for now fresh reinforce- 
ments were at hand, and with them one who knew well how 
to turn them to account. 

News was-coming in daily of uprisings in every part of the 
country. The general belief prevailed that the whole native 


1 History of the Scpoy War. Vol ii. page 234, 
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army was rotten to the core. Many letters were intercepted, 
showing that the disaffection was not confined to the army 
roll. But in the face of all these evidences of disaffection and 
disloyalty there was manifested the irresolution which indi- 
cated a want of thorough concert, and the usual contradictions 
and anomalies which, more or less, all over the country, 
seemed to indicate the general half-heartedness of the Sepoy 
revolt. Large masses of the people were terribly in earnest ; 
but the great body of the Hindus, apart from the Brahmins, 
Thugs, and Fakirs, had never thrown themselves heartily into 
the revolt. They had nominally followed their Peishna, the 
Nena Sahib; but a change-of rulers to the rural population 
was a matter of small mement, when compared to the loss and 
suffering which a civil war would entail upon them. Which 
way soever the conflict terminated, it meant ruin and suffer- 
ing to them. 

The Indian revolt, which we have only attempted to indi- 
cate in these few incidents, was but the active expression of 
that morbid and unnatural state of society which had been 
growing more and more dangerous every day. It was the 
manifestation of the diseased state of the body politic, and, like 
many another declared disease, though it made terrible rav- 
ages, it finally wrought its own cure, or brought to the light 

of day many evils to which the remedy could be applied. 
In the first hour of their national agony, bowed down with 


a sense of their unfaithfulness in regard to the trust commit- ~ 


ted to them, the English people made public confession of 
their sins. In a memorial presented to Parliament in 1857, 
signed by multitudes of England’s best and noblest names, 
they confess that India had been ruled in a godless way; that 
the one object had been to conciliate the native powers, and, in 
80 doing, heathen rites had not only been permitted, but en- 
couraged, and the income of heathen temples administered 
by British agents. Several of the Governors-General had 
made magnificent presents to the idol shrines. Officials of 
high rank had done obeisance to heathen divinities, had joined 
in processions made to their temples, and fired salutes in their 
honor. These instances were enumerated in the memorial, 
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and the people besought the Parliament to take the reing of 
government from the unworthy hands which had so long used 
the power entrusted to them solely for their own personal 
benefit. 

The desire for emolument, the undisciplined love of gain, 
was the moving principle in the government of India, and an 
utter forgetfulness of God characterized the method pursued. 
There had been a marked improvement in the justice and wis. 
dom of the administration since the days of Clive and Has. 
tings. Unlimited power had been taken from the hands of 
irresponsible men, changes for the better were to be seen 
everywhere; but an evil once wrought does not end with it- 
self. The gigantic robberies and frauds committed by those 
great founders of the British Empire in India had sowed the 
seeds of distrust ; the subsequent unfaithfulness and blunder- 
ing of the government officials had nourished and fostered 
them. Moral and social laws can no more be transgressed 
with impunity than can physical laws. Ignorance no more 
saves a nation which hurls itself against the principles of right 
and justice than it will save a man from harm who ignorantly 
casts himself over a precipice. The laws of God are founded 
upon eternal principles, and a violation of those principles 
carries with it its own punishment. The English people, in 
their self-seeking, dashed themselves against the benign pur- 
poses of the Divine Being toward India’s millions of darkened 
souls, and they suffered keenly in the recoil; but the British 
people were Christian at heart. They recognized the justice 
of their chastisement, and set about humbly to find the lesson 
it was meant to teach. On the 1st of November, 1858, the 
East India Company ceased to be the ruling power of India. 
Authority was vested in officers under the control of the 
Crown and the Parliament. ‘For two centuries and a half, 
says Dr. Ireneus Prime, ‘ India was ruled for the benefit of 
the East India Company. But that is all changed, or if not 
all, the purpose of the government is changed. It is ruled 
now for the good of India, for the sake of the people of 
India.’ Before the rebellion, such was the dread of interfer- 
ing with native prejudices, that Hindu soldiers have been ex- 
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pelled from regiments, which were officered by Englishmen, 
which were nomirally the defence of the Christian govern- 
ment of India, because they had forsaken their heathenism, 
and sacrificed all that was dear to them for Christ! Is any 
commentary needed upon such a policy? And yet, in spite of 
this cruel injustice, not one native Christian joined the muti- 
neers. The statistical tables show that they numbered over 
one hundred thousand at the breaking out of the rebellion. 

Now, however, the distinctions of caste are not regarded by 
the British Government. If a Brahmin joins the ranks, he 
must fare as all the other soldiers do, as no privileges are ac- 
corded to them in consideration of their caste. A native 
Christian has, at. least, an equal right to serve in a civil or 
military capacity with a Mussulman or a believer in Veda. 
Advancement in every case depends solely upon individual 
merit. 

To a people whose faith had been carried triumphant at the 
point of the sword the neutrality of the English stood as a 
sure indication of hidden enmity. The intolerant, proselyting 
Mussulman could not understand a religion which did not 
urge its claims. The devout Hindu, whose religious belief is 
so closely intertwined with every act of his daily life, was 
secretly suspicious of a religion which kept so persistently out 
of sight. So, in the mind of Mohammedan and Hindu, Eng- 
lish indifference was translated into secret but deadly hostility. 
Every change in regimen and discipline was thought to hide 
some covert assault upon his cherished faith. The very policy 
which was adopted to ward off suspicion was that which most 
violently excited it. If to the tolerance of Christian charity 
had been added the fervor of Christian zeal, this misapprehen- 
sion might never have occurred. The neutrality of the East 
India Company was a neutrality of indifference, and not that 
of a large-hearted Christian toleration. Where it suited their 
purposes they did not hesitate to do violence to native preju- 
dices. 

The wisdom of a fearless declaration of the truth was proved 
by many incidents of the war. The natives would sooner 
trust to the word of a simple missionary who had rebuked the 
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sinfulness of their lives, and denonnced the errors of their ro. 
ligion, than to the promise of a government official. When 
the vanguard of Havelock’s army were passing through the 
country, at the time of the panic at Benares, they were in gore 
need of commissary stores. No entreaties or commands on the 
part of the government official could extort them from the 
country people. Seeing their straits, one of the local mission. 
aries went out among the villagers, represented the needs of 
the army, promised fair remuneration, and obtained all for 
which he asked. In the Punjab, where the policy of its Gov- 
ernor, Sir John Lawrence, was fearlessly Christian, where pub- 
lic preaching was not intermitted for a single day, the army 
and the populace stood firm, and even supplied troops to aid the 
English in the siege of Delhi. Under the small and mean inter. 
pretations which have been put upon thetime-worn adage, ‘Hon- 
esty is the best policy,’ there lies a deep and noble significance. 
It is the earthly side of the divine promise, ‘ Them that honor 
Me, I will honor.’ If these incidents show no more, they cer- 
tainly prove that the terrible danger anticipated by the support- 
ers of the old Indian policy, which was to result from showing 
their colors, was but a figment of the imagination. The fact 
that Lord Canning had, in his private capacity, contributed 
aid to the missions of India, called forth an indignant protest 
from Lord Ellenborough, a former Governor-General. He 
rose in the House of Lords and declared ‘that nothing less 
than Lord Canning’s recall could be considered an adequate 
penalty for so great a violation of the rales and traditions of 
the Honorable Court.”! 

The more intelligent of the people of India thoroughly un- 
derstood the whole matter. The masses, as far as they were 
moved at all, were moved by feeling, not by any tangible 
reason. They had been stimulated to such a frenzy of un- 
founded hatred that everything served as fuel to the flame. 
They needed no specific ground of complaint; but the utter 
absurdity of such a ground as that of Lord Ellenborough, 
needs no refutation. It was doubtless made use of, as every- 
thing else was, by the agents of the Mohammedan Court. 

1 Land of the Veda, p. 359. 
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Another great advantage which the present Government 
enjoys is due to the efforts of the Asiatic Society. The pub- 
lication of the Rig Veda has swept away forever the refuge of 
lies in which the Brahmin priesthood trusted. It is made 
patent to the world that the sanction of their scriptures is 
wanting to the bloodthirsty and cruel rules of their religion. 
A desire for power, or for gain, induced corruptions of the 
original text, which was quite possible so long as the Brah- 
mins held their sacred writings as a sealed book. But now, 
since these writings have been translated and subjected to the 
critical comments of Europe’s best scholars, the British Govern- 
ment has but to ask for chapter and verse for the divine sanc- 
tion for widow-burning, for the immolation of infants, for 
human sacrifices, and there is nothing to be said. The wor- 
ship of the Veda is a simple, child-like faith—a worship of the 
Deity under his different manifestations. At times the Vedic 
hymns rise to a wild and rugged beauty, at times they sink 
beneath contempt, but they are never the exponents of that 
cruel, iron system which has held India in bondage for centu- 
ries, and which called itself the religion of the Veda. The 
present more enlightened rule, with this manual of the native 
faith in its hand, has swept away many abuses which crippled 
all progress in India. She is under a new and better regime. 
The policy which characterizes her Government is a beneficent 
and Christian policy ; but great and radical changes are never 
made without bearing heavily upon certain individuals and 
certain classes. 

Hunter tells us, in his Zndian Mussulmans, of a great war- 
like camp within the English boundaries, to which men, arms, 
and ammunition are continually going up from the length and 
breadth of Hindustan, and trom which radiates an influence 
hostile to British rule—hostile to the advance of European 

_ Civilization, and, above all, hostile to the spread of the Chris- 
tian faith. There are indications of revolt now to be found in 
India, which seem scarcely heeded by the Government. Will 
the terrible lesson of 1857 have to be branded anew in letters 
of fire into the very heart of England, or is she awake, alive 
to her danger, and ready to meet the emergency when it 
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comes? The Hindus as a mass seem content with British 
rule. The short reign of Moslem power taught them anew 
the cruelty, the faithlessness of their masters; but the Mo- 
hammedans are a powerful body—powerful in numbers, but 
infinitely more powerful in the mental and moral qualities 
which distinguish them from the much enduring native races, 
The number of Mohammedans in India, according to Butler, 
is 30,000,000, only a seventh of the entire population, but their 
numbers are rapidly increasing, and their restless energy and 
superior powers of combination make them much more dan- 
gerous than treble the number of disaffected natives. 

We will close with a quotation from Hunter: ‘ There is no 
use shutting our eyes to the fact that the Bengal Mohamme- 
dans arraign us on a list of charges as serious as was ever 
brought against a Government. They accuse us of having 
closed every honorable walk of life to professors of their creed. 
They accuse us having introduced a system of education which 
leaves their whole community unprovided for, and which has 
landed it in contempt and beggary. They accuse us of having 
brought misery into thousands of families, by abolishing their 
law officers, who gave the sanction of religion to the marriage 
tie, and who, from time immemorial, have been the deposi- 
taries and administrators of the domestic law of Islam. They 
accuse us of imperilling their souls, by denying the means of 
performing the duties of their faith. Above all, they charge 
us with deliberate malversation of their religious foundations, 
and of misappropriation on the largest scale of their educa- 
tional fund. Besides these specific counts, which they believe 
susceptible of proof, they have a host of sentimental grievances, 
perhaps of little weight with the imaginative British mind, 
but which—not less in India than in Ireland—keep the popu- 
lar heart in a state of soreness with its rulers.’ ! 


1 The Indian Mussulmans, p. 149. 
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Arr. VIIL—1. Memoirs of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., 
Professor of Logic and ON ey in the University of 
Edinburgh. By John Veitch, M. A., Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh 
and London. MDOCCLXIX. 


9. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. Seems Longueville Mansel, 
B. D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M. A., Edinburgh. Bos- 
ton: Gould and Lincoly. 1859. 


8. Lectures on Logic. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Pro- 


fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by the Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, B. 
D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M. A., Edinburgh. Boston: 
Gould and Lincoln. 1868. 


4. Discussions on ae and Literature. By Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Bart. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers. 1868. 


5. The Collected Works of Thomas Reid, D. D., Preface, 
Notes, and Supplementary Dissertations. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. Third edition. Edinburgh: Maclachlan 
and Stewart. MDCCCLII. 


.§. The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq., F. &. S. 8., 


etc. Edited by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edinburgh: 
Thomas Constable & Co. MDCCCLVI. 


The book which heads this list has been before the publie¢ 
now for more than two years. The favorable circumstances 
surrounding the author, his presence at the scene of the great 
philosopher’s labors, his intimate acquaintance with Sir Wil- 
liam’s family and friends, his having been one of the editors 
of the last productions of the deceased, his absolute command 
of all the sources of information, his intimate acquaintance 
with the philosophy as well as the philosopher, and lastly, the 
known abilities of the author himself, were all advantages 
which conspired to heighten anticipation on the part of the 
admirers of the subject of the memoirs. Nor have the anti- 
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cipations been disappointed ; but a work every way worthy of 
the author and his subject has been given in this volume. 

There are some disadvantges under which the biographer of 
a philosopher must always labor. The seclusion of the philoso- 
pher, his retired habits, the uneventful character of his life, 
all tend to make his biography uninteresting to the general 
reader ; and to those alone who, having appreciated the philos- 
ophy, wish know to somethng of the private life of the master 
they so highly esteem, will such a work be of great interest. 
Under these disadvantages, the author has eminently succeeded 
in making his work readable by all, while he who relishes 
purity of style and simplicity of uarration, warmed into life 
by the love and veneration of a friend and disciple, cannot fail 
to highly enjoy the book. 

The memoirs presents us with the great man in his littleness, 
and gives us a picture of this private benefactor—his joys, his 
sorrows, his habits of study, and his want of the habit of work; 
how he read and how he wrote, and how he did not write, 
and how the indefatigable Lady Hamilton did ; all this is told 
us with a naturalness which makes us a party to the scene, 
and thus accomplishes the inside view of the life of the man. 
We see that all his greatness did not exempt him from the 
petty troubles of less gifted and less illustrious men, and how 
the evening of his days was saddened with actual want; and 
while the philosophic world was looking with wonder on the 
productions of the mighty master, the paltry politicians of his 
own country were doleing out to him a miserable pittance, 
when the exchequer was drained to maintain the parasites of 
power. It is a shame and a disgrace to ‘a noble nation, on 
whose philosophy he has shed so much lustre and such high 
renown. But the mighty fame of this man will live when 
just oblivion has covered their names: the names of Socrates 
and Plato lend a glory to the reign of the thirty tyrants, and 
the Organon of the Stagarite has outlived the conquests of 
Alexander. 

The true life of the philosopher, however, is not to be gotten 
from his memoirs written by a friend, but from the works 
written by himself. It isnot so much what he was, but what he 
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did, which constitutes the absorbing interest of succeeding 
times. Mr. Carlyle, in a glow of enthusiasm over the memory 
of his great master (Goethe), styles him ‘ great in what he said 
and what he did, but greater still in what he did not say and 
what he did not do.’ It is by the measure of the positive, 
rather than the negative, greatness that the dimensions of the 
philosopher are to be calculated; and well prepared is Sir Wil- 
liam to stand this method of measurement. The portrait of 
the philosopher must be stamped into the philosophy of his 
This consideration it is that makes the works of Sir 
William Hamilton of an interest superior to his memoirs. 

Of the many remarkable characteristics of his intellectual 
structure and discipline we will allude toonly two. The dili- 
gent student of his works can hardly fail to notice the utter 
fearlessness with which he marches inexorably up in his meas- 
ured logical tread to any conclusion to which his premises 
conduct him, though it be an apparent absurdity. He defiantly 
accepts the conclusion, and proclaims that, though seemingly 
abenrd and entirely incomprehensible and inconceivable, it is 
nevertheless true. This characteristic, though in the main a 
great merit in the philosopher, being a rigid application of the 
logical method to the question discussed, has, as we shall see 
in the sequel, by directing his attention to the incomprehensi- 
bilities of speculative science, led him to accept, as ultimate 
principles unsolvable in their nature, facts which a deeper 
analysis might have resolved into simpler principles. 

Of those questions which, for a long period of time dividing 
philosophers, have given rise to various conflicting theories, 
there are two methods of discussion—viz., the chronological 
and the logical, the historical and the psychological ; the one 
adventitious and the other necessary Of these two methods, 
Sir William always adopts the latter. He looks at his subject 
in its psychological aspect, divides it up in accordance with 
the possible modes of thought under which it may be consid- 
ered, and thus, having analyzed it into its elements, and shown 
how many theories are possible, ranges these theorics of the 
different philosophers under their different heads. This method 
of philosophizing is beautifully exemplified in his celebrated 
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article (in the Hdinburgh Review of 1829, republished in hig 
Discussions,) on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned. Not 
stopping to enter into a critical estimate of the author's con- 
clusions, as leading us into quite other limits than we have 
prescribed to ourselves, and merely saying that the high esti- 
mate of it by the deepest philosophers of the age cannot be 
added to by anything the writer of this article could say, we pass 
on to his next piece, which we wish to make the main subject 
of this review. We allude to his theory of Perception, or 
Natural Realism (as he calls it), scattered over all his writings, 
and forming, as it were, a frame in which his other theories. 
are set; or with his theory of the Infinito-Absolute, composing 
the warpof which his special philosophic views are but the woof. 
In grouping together these two master theories, we desire to 
say, that though they stand in intimate relation to each other, 
they are not necessarily dependent on each other to the extent 
of standing or falling together; so far from that, agreeing in 
the main with the author in his theory of the Unconditioned, 
we are compelled to dissent from his theory of External Per. 
ception. 
The theory in question is so dispersed through the writings 
of the author that it is with some difficulty we decide on 
the method of discussion. To treat the subject after the psy- 
‘chological method (the favorite one with Sir William), would 
lead us into such a lengthy distinction of the various theories 
possible on the subject as would make the article too lengthy 
for its publication within the limits of a Review. We thus, 
at the risk of being obscure, are compelled to adopt an incom- 
plete classification, given in his article in defense of Dr. Reid 
against the attacks of Dr. Brown, published in the Edinburgh 
Review of 1830, and republished in his Discusszons, referring 
the reader to his much fuller classification in his Dissertations 
supplementary to Reid, Note ©. On page 61 of his Discus- 
sions Sir William Hamilton says: ‘Six possible and actual 
systems of philosophy result. ist. If the intuitive knowledge 
of mind and matter, and the consequent reality of their antihe- 
sis, be taken as truths, to be explained if possible, but in them- 
selves are held as paramount to all doubt, the doctrine is 
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established which we would call the scheme of Natural 
Realism, or Natural Dualism. 2d. If the veracity of con- 
sciousness be allowed to the equipoise of object and subject 
in the act, but rejected as to the reality of their antithesis, the 
system of Absolute Identity emerges, which reduces both 
mind and matter to phenomenal modifications of the same 
common substance. 3d and 4th. If the testimony of con- 
sciousness be refused to the co-originality and reciprocal inde- 
pendence of the subject and object, two schemes are deter- 
mined, accordingly as the one or the other of the terms is placed 
as the original and genetic. Is the object educed from the 
subject, ldealism—is the subject educed from the object, Ma- 
terialism, is the result. 5th. Again, is the consciousness itself 
recognized only as a phenomenon, and the substantial reality 
of both subject and object denied, the issue is Nihilism. 6th. 
There is one scheme which, regarding the object of conscious- 
ness in perception as only a modification of the percipient sub- 
ject, or, at least, as a phenomenon numerically different from 
the object it represents, stops short of the negation of an ex- 
ternal world, the reality of which, and the knowledge of whose 
reality, it seeks by various hypotheses to establish and explain.’ 
This the author chooses to designate as Cosmothetic Idealism, 
Hypothetical Realism, or Hypothetical Dualism. ‘This is the 
representative hypothesis as it shall be considered in this 
article; and we shall take the liberty of substituting, in all 
subsequent quotations, this name for those by which the 
author attempts to damn the theory; seeking by names con- 
taining self-contradictions to insinuate that the theory involves 
a corresponding contradiction and absurdity. His manly 
avowals and defence of his own theory, together with his open 
attacks upon that of others, we shall as openly combat; his 
covert insinuations we shall not notice. In accordance with 
this determination, we have, in the above quotation, de- 
signedly omitted, in his statement of the last theory, all those 
dogmatic assertions about admitting and denying the facts of 
consciousness, which are assumptions purely gratuitous of one 
of the questions in controversy. 

That the facts developed in consciousness are such as he 
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asserts them to be, is what we deny. But of this in the sequel, 
Dismissing from consideration the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th (Iden. 
tity, Idealism, Materialism, and Nihilism), as not involved in 
the controversy, we will now quote from our author a most 
masterly exposition of the Representative Hypothesis: ‘It 
will be proper to generalize the possible forms under which 
the hypothesis of a representative perception can be realized, 
as a confusion of some of these, as actually held, has tended 
to introduce no small confusion into the discussions of the 
question. The representationist contends that he is wholly 
ignorant of things in themselves, and that they are known to 
him only through a vicarious phenomenon, of which he is con- 
scious, in perception ; “ Renumque ignanus imagine gaudet.” 
In other words, that the object immediately known and repre- 
senting is numerically different from the object existing and 
represented. Now, this vicarious phenomenon, or immediate 
object, must either be numerically different from the percipi- 
ent intellect, or a modification of that intellect itself. If the 
latter, it must again either be a modification of the thinking 
substance, with a transcendent existence beyond the act of 
thought, or a modification identical with the act of perception 
itself. All possible forms of the representative hypothesis are 
thus reduced to three, and these have all been actually main- 
tained. , 

‘1. The representative object not a modification of mind. 

‘2. The representative object a modification of mind, de- 
pendent for its apprehension, but not for its existence, on the 
act of consciousness. 

‘3. The representative object a modification of mind, non- 
existent out of consciousness; the idea and its perception 
only different relations of an act (state) really identical.’ 

The first of the above systems of representation was (speak- 
ing generally) the view held by the ancient philosophers, and 
the schoolmen down to the time of Descartes. They held, 
that this tertium quid, numerically different from both subject 
and external object, was, in perception, received into imme 
diate communication with the mind. The nature of this 
tertium quid, as altogether material, altogether spiritual, both 
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material and spiritual, or neither material nor spiritual, but 
occupying a place in the domain of nature between the two, 
was determined by the prevailing tendency of the particular 
school, as materialistic, or idealistic. But with a united voice 
it was denied that the mind and the external reality came 
into immediate communion. It was Descartes, who, starting 
from his self-determined doubt, to construct a theory of exist- 
ence on the principle of the inductive method, first definitely 
fixed the distinction between the two great classes of being, 
and grouped all existence under one or other of the two an- 
tagonistic natures—matter and mind. In this theory, called 
Dualism, there was no place left for the tertiwm quid, with 
its hermaphrodite nature, and from that time to this that 
cruder form of representation has been well-nigh abandoned. 
With the exception of a very few philosophers, who held the 
ancient view, the field was left in the possession of the two 
latter systems (called by our author ‘ Egoistical Representa- 
tionism ’) down to the time of Dr. Reid, whom, in spite of his 
many inconsistencies, we think Sir William Hamilton has 
proved to have been the father of the theory of immediate or 
presentational perception. Regarding the two systems of 
Egoistical Representation as one (for the arguments directed 
against one will, in general, apply with equal force to the 
other), since the time of Dr. Reid the contest has been be- 
tween the mediate and immediate perception. 


The doctrine of presentational perception, as promulged by 
Dr. Reid, and maintained by Mr. Stewart, has, in these latter 
days, in the works before us, been expounded with great 
ability, and philosophically developed into a system rounded, 
integral, and complete, by Sir William Hamilton, and now 
lies before the world in its completed form, a noble monument 
to the originality of its founder, and the profound and philo- 
sophic method of its final expositor. 


The two systems stand thus mutually opposed: the one 
maintaining that in perception the mind recognizes imme- 
diately the external object; the other, that the mind in per- 
ception is not immediately conscious of the existence of the 
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external object, but is alone conscious of its own internal 
states, and from these infers the existence of objects external. 

But though, as we said above, we are of opinion that Sir 
William Hamilton has made out the case sufficiently to justify 
him in ranking Dr. Reid among the presentationists, still there 
are important, nay, almost or quite irreconcilable, differences 
between them. So grave are these differences that it will be 
necessary to give, in their own words, the doctrine peculiar to 
each. The venerable doctor thus expounds his theory: ‘ If, 
therefore, we attend to that act of our mind which we call the 
perception of an external object of sense, we shall find in it 
these three things: First, Some conception or notion of the 
object perceived; Secondly, A strong and irresistible convic- 
tion and belief of its present existence; and, Zhirdly, That 
this conviction and belief are immediate, and not the effect of 
reasoning.’ Now, on this exposition and analysis we agree 
with Sir William Hamilton, in thinking that there may be 
founded the most thoroughgoing system of idealism, reaching 
far beyond anything maintained by Bishop Berkeley. For this 
exposition of the facts in perception merely maintains the ex- 
istence of a notion, which notion is accompanied by a belief in 
the existence of the external object which it represents, both 
the notion and the belief being purely subjective states, for the 
truth of which he has no guaranty. The theory of Dr. Reid, 
as a presentationist, thus turns on his statement of the third 
element of the act of perception. 

The animadversions of Sir William Hamilton on this view, 
that on it idealism might more securely intrench itself than on 
any other, might have been avoided only by an abandonment, 
on the part of Dr. Reid, of his professed theory of immediate 
ness, contained in this third statement. For, if there is no 
inference, then there is nothing on which to found his convic- 
tion and belief. We cannot see how the venerable doctor’s 
position could have been successfully assailed if he had said: 
Thirdly, This conviction and belief are not immediate, but 
the effect of reasoning, or an inference drawn from the notion. 
But it is this third element which entitles Dr. Reid to be ranked 
as a presentationist, yea, as the father of the theory, and hold- 
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ing which, in common with Sir William Hamilton, makes it 
possible to group them together, as supported by the same 
arguments and amenable to the same objections. 

Sir William states his view of the subject in the following 
words: ‘If we interrogate consciousness concerning the point 
in question, the response is categorical and clear. When I 
concentrate my attention in the simplest act of perception, I 
return from my observation with the most irresistible convic- 
tion of two facts, or rather two branches of the same fact— 
that I am, and that something different from me exists. In 
this act I am conscious of myself as the perceiving subject, 
and of an external reality as the object perceived ; and I am 
conscious of both existences in the same indivisible moment of 
intuition. The knowledge of the subject does not precede or 
follow the knowledge of the object—neither determines, neither 
is determined by, the other. The two terms of correlation 
stand in mutual counterpoise and equal independence ; they 
are given as connected in the synthesis of knowledge, but as 
contrasted in the antithesis of existence.’? 

This is sharp and clear, and the ground of the theory is 
contained in its statement—viz., an appeal to consciousness as- 
witness of the fact. This is the same appeal that is made by 
Dr. Reid, Mr. Stewart, and all the holders of the theory. Now, 
the testimony of consciousness, like that of any other witness, 
in order to its validity, is subject to three conditions. In 
order to make the appeal decisive we must admit three things : 
1st, The existence of the witness; 2d, The credibility of the 
witness; $d, The fact of the. testimony. Now, Sir William 
and the presentationists err in supposing that the representa- 
tionist admits the 1st and 3d, but excepts to the 2d, and that, 
therefore, the only thing to be done in support of their theory 
is to vindicate the veracity of consciousness. Now, this is not 
the fact, except with regard to the skeptic, which it is not ne- 
cessary that the representationist should be. The truth is, 
we admit the 1st and 2d, and deny the 3d. We admit that con- 
sciousness is the witness to be interrogated, and we admit the 


veracity and authority of its utterances ; but we deny that the 


1 Vide Discussions, page 60. 
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witness does testify to any such fact as the immediate percep. 
tion of external objects. The recognition of the existence of 
external objects is an inference from the testimony which it 
does give: true it may be, and true we hold it to be, but stil] 
an inference. We admit that it comes almost with the flash 
of intuition, but we must not allow ourselves to be blinded by 
its brilliancy ; that is not its nature, though it be mistaken for 
such. 

In support of the supposition, that this is the voice of con- 
sciousness, Sir William agrees with Dr. Reid, in his appeal to 
the vulgar. Let us have Dr. Reid’s statement of the result of 
this appeal: ‘ The first reflection I would make on this philo- 
sophic opinion’ (the opinion of the representationist) ‘ is, that 
it is directly contrary to the universal sense of men who have 
not been instructed in philosophy. When we see the sun and 
moon we have no doubt that the very objects which we im- 
mediately see are very far distant from us and from each other. 
We have not the least doubt that this is the sun and moon 
which God created six thousand years ago, and which have con- 
tinued to perform their revolutions in the heavens ever since. 
But how are we astonished when the philosopher informs us 
that in all this we are mistaken.’' Now, this is a true state- 
ment of what Dr. Reid and his inspired herd do believe; but 
the utter falsity of the whole view, as Sir William Hamilton 
was compelled by Natural Philosophy to admit, is fatal to the 
whole appeal. Pernoscimus nos non videre ipsam teedam, et 
non audire ipsam campanum; vero solum sentire motus qui 
ab ipsis proveniunt.’ But, in addition to the answer to the 
consent of the vulgar, that though they do so believe, ‘in all 
this they are mistaken ;’ but that we see not the distant ob- 
ject, but the light emitted by, or reflected from it, we would 
impugn this appeal on two other grounds. 

ist.’ Philosophy is the interpretation and explanation of 
appearances. Merely to state the appearance, and, what is 
worse, to appeal to the appearance to contravene the explana- 
tion, is to shun the explanation altogether. It is fair and just 
to require that in the interpretation the explanation shall not 
1 Hamilton’s Edition of Reid’s Works, pages 298-9. 
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belie the facts—that it shall exclude no element in the facts; 
that it shall introduce no element not in the facts. But if the 
explanation, by analysis, interpret the facts; if it discover 
among the facts elements not before or commonly observed, 
or show that what were stated as facts were either unneces- 
sary and accidental facts, or illegitimate and unwarranted 
facts, the interpretation is fair. Merely to restate the appear- 
ance, without any attempt at an analysis, or without showing 
an analysis to be impossible, is to shun the question, not to 
answer it. 

2d. Again, in answer to this appeal, we maintain that the 
vulgar, who are needlessly dragged into this controversy, have 
no opinion on the subject. The absence on their part of any 
doubt of the immediateness of their perceptions does not 
necessarily imply that they have an opinion worthy of the 
name, that perception is an immediate and not a mediate act. 
They have no opinion on the subject, but simply exercise the 
composite act, without ever attempting or thinking of analyz- 
ing it into its elements. All they recognize is, that the object 
appears, and where their knowledge ends the philosopher’s 
work commences ; it is his duty, by analysis, to interpret the 
appearance. 

Nor does Sir William’s appeal to the philosophers to sustain 
his claim, that the vulgar do hold the immediate doctrine, at 
all aid him, if, as we the think we have satisfactorily shown 
above, the vulgar are manifestly in error. Indeed, the appeal 
to the vulgar by Sir William proves too much ; it proves what 
Dr. Reid draws from it, or it proves nothing. But why this 
reiteration of an appeal to the vulgar on this philosophical 
question? It is a voice not to be taken in the courts of phi- 


losophy. We had thought that if there was a domain in which * 


universal suffrage was not the law, that domain was philoso- 
phy. Nor are its questions to be submitted to trial by jury. 
In philosophy, at least, we are no democrat, and against any 
such appeal we protest. 
Odi, profanum vulgus et arceo. 
To conclude this portion of the essay, we claim that in an 
appeal to consciousness, neither that of the enlightened nor 
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that of the vulgar sustains him. We appeal from this appeal 
of Sir William Hamilton to the vulgar, to Dr. Reid, to Du- 
gald Stewart, and to Sir William himself. Dr. Reid Bays : 

‘The attributes of individuals is all that we distinctly con- 
ceive about them. It is true, we conceive a subject to which 
the attributes belong; but of this subject, when its attributes 
are set aside, we have but an obscure and relative conception, 
whether it be of body or mind.” 

‘It is not matter or body which I perceive by my senses, 
but only extension, figure, color, and certain other qualities, 
which the constitution of my nature leads me to refer to some- 
thing which is extended, figured, and colored. The case is 
precisely similar with respect to mind. We are not immedi- 
ately conscious of its existence, but we are conscious of sensa- 
tion, thought, and volition, operations which imply the exist- 
ence of something which feels, thinks, and wills.” 

‘It (matter) is a common name for a certain series or aggre- 
gate or complement of appearances of phenomena manifested 
in co-existence. The same is true in regard to the term, Mind. 
In so far as mind is the name for the states of knowing, feeling, 
etc., is it only the name for a series of connected phenomena or 
qualities. But in so far as it denotes that subject or substance 
in which the phenomena inhere, it expresses what is in itself, or 
in its absolute existence wnknown. The existence of an un- 
known substance is an inference we are compelled to make 
Jrom the evidence of known phenomena.” 

The next argument in support of the theory, contained in 
the statement itself, is that the two terms, Ego and Non-Ego, 
are correlative ; and, as the knowledge of relatives is one, to 
know one is to know the other ; and, as is the knowledge of the 
one so is the knowledge of the other ; that the knowledge of each 
is of the same character. This point is insisted on, and ex- 
pressed with more precision in his Lectures on Metaphysics, 
where he explains it by drawing the distinction between the 


1 Reid’s Intellectual powers, Essay V, Chapter vi. Hamilton’s Edition 
of Reid, page 392. 
2 Stewart’s Elements, Part I. Introduction, Part I. 


83 Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics. Page 97. 
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knowledge of things relative and things absolute. An example 
of the former is afforded in the terms husband and wife, 
wherein the knowledge of the one term implies the knowledge 
of the other : a husband is a man who has a wife, and a wife is 
a woman who has a husband. So of parent and child, master 
and servant, right and wrong. An example of the latter is 
afforded in Socrates and Xantippe. Each of these can be re- 
presented to the mind without the other, and if they are asso- 
ciated in thought, it is only by accidental connection. As of this 
character, Sir William maintains the knowledge of the Ego 
and the Non-Ego to be: that the one is recognized only in 
relation to and through the other: the Ego is known to exist 
only in relation to and through the knowledge of the Non-Ego. 
This we maintain to be an error, which springs from a very old 
and mischievous doctrine—that the knowledge of self is like 
that of not-self, purely relative; that the mental substance, as 
distinguished from its various states and attributes, is known 
in the same manner as is the material substance. Without 
entering into the hoary antiquity of this doctrine, we cannot 
more apprupriately enounce it than by transcribing the beauti- 
fal statement of it in the Zusculan Disputations of the great 
Roman Eclectic: ‘Non valet tantum animus, ut seipsum vi- 
deat. At, ut oculus, sic animus, se non videns, alia cernit. 
Non videt autem, quod minimum est, formam suam. Fortasse! 
quamquam id quoque; sed relinquamus: vim certe, segacita- 
tem, memoriam, motum, celeritatem videt. . . . . Sic 
mentem hominis, quamvis eam non vides, ut Deum non vides: 
tamen, ut Deum agnoscis ex operibus ejus, sic ex memoria 
rerum et inventione et celeritate motus, omnique pulchritu- 
dine virtutis vim divinam mentis agnoscito.’ And in modern 
times this view is over and over reiterated by Reid and Stew- 
art, and, though there are some contradictory statements on 
the subject, it is maintained by Hamilton. Dissenting toto 
cwlo from this doctrine, we quote from the Prolegomena 
Logica of the late lamented Dr. Mansel, which expresses, bet 
ter than we can hope to do, our view. ‘ We are, therefore, 
compelled to ask, Is this asserted analogy between our modes 
of consciousness in relation to matter and mind really tenable ? 
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Who, then, is this Z that is conscious, and how can I be con- 
scious of such states as mine? In this case, it would be surely 
far more accurate to say, not that I am conscious of my sensa- 
tions, but that the sensation is conscious of itself; but, thus 
worded, the glaring absurdity of the theory would carry with 
it its own refutation. The one presented substance, the source 
from which our data for thinking on the subject are originally 
drawn, is myself. Whatever may be the variety of the phe 
nomena of consciousness, sensations by this or that organ, voli- 
tions, thoughts, imaginations, of all we are immediately con- 
scious as affections of one and the same self.’ The above 
erroneous view of the entirely relative character of our knowl- 
edge of our own existence is one of the sources from which 
springs this error on the subject of Perception, which Sir Wil- 
liam calls the cardinal point in philosophy. The relativity of 
the Ego and the Non-Ego is more in terminology than in the 
mental mode by which they are recognized ; their relativity is 
not connate with the Ego, but is born with the affirmation of 
an external world—in the ontological sphere. 


It now becomes necessary to inquire, what is this ‘ something 
different from me,’ of whose existence our author holds that 
we are immediately conscious—the external object? In the 
case of vision, it is not the sun, moon, or stars, or any distant 
object, as we have seen above in his criticism of Dr. Reid’s 
view. Is it, then, the intervening medium, as light in the 
case of visual perception? Now, naturalists differ in their 
opinion of the nature of this medium, whether it is matter, or 
merely a condition. If the latter, then it is not the object; if 
the former, are we conscious of it as a material substance? If 
80, then is the question of the naturalist at an end—is answered. 
But whatever may be its essential nature, as substance or not, 
the following from Sir William puts all that question at rest ; 
‘ The existence of an unknown substance is only an inference 
we are compelled to make from the existence of known phe- 
nomena—its qualities." Again: ‘ Nothing is known to us 
except those phases of being which stand in analogy to our 


1 Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 97 
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faculties of knowledge. These we call qualities.’ These pas- 
sages, together with others, which we could quote from all his 
writings, under various forms of expression, go to show that 
his opinion is, that we are not immediately conscious of the 
external object in its essence, as matter, but only of its quali- 
ties. Now, these qualities, if they are the immediate objects, 
must be essentially material, immaterial, or of an intermediate 
character, like those tertia qguedam, of whose existence, or 
rather non-existence, we have been taught by Sir William, 
that the philosophic world is at last happily at rest. So these 
qualities cannot be like the latter, neither can they be imma- 
terial without being modes of the percipient mind, which 
would at once end the question ; nor of that supernal essence 
of which mind and matter are but, phenomenal manifestations, 
as maintained by the Identitists. Then the question recurs, 
what is the character of those modes or qualities which are 
the only objects of our immediate recognition? Sir William, 
in furtherance of his system, introduces the division of the 
qualities of matter into the classes of primary and secondary, 
generally held by philosophers, between which two classes he » 
introduces a third, which he calls the secundo-primary. The 
first comprises those qualities necessary to our conception of 
the existence of matter, the absence of which destroys the mat- 
ter so far forth as an object of thought; the secondary com- 
prises those non-necessary or accidental qualities, without 
which matter can be conceived to exist, such as sound, color, 
taste, smell, etc. The secundo-primary occupy an intermedi- 
ate place between the two, and are made up of a combination 
of the primary and the secondary; or, in the words of Sir Wil- 
liam, ‘ modifications, but contingent modifications, of the pri- 
mary.’ The question now stands, are all the qualities equally 
immediately perceptible as existing externally, and if not, 
which are so? Sir William answers this question in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘The secondary qualities, as manifested to us, 
are not in propriety qualities of body at all. As apprehended, 
they are only subjective affections.” And, again, he says of the 


a 


1 Discussions, p. 60. 
2 Dissertations on Reid. Hamilton’s Edition of Reid’s Works, p. 853. 
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secondary: ‘In their own nature they are occult and incon. 
ceivable.” And, again, he finally ends the question thus: ‘Ip 
perception proper, the object perceived is always either a pri- 
mary quality, or a quasi basis of a secundo-primary.” Thus 
the immediate object in perception is a primary quality, or a 
secundo-primary, in so far as it partakes of the character of a 
primary. Inshort, then, the categorical answer to the ques- 
tion: What is the non-ego immediately recognized? The 
primary qualities of matter. The question again recurs: What 
are these primary qualities of matter, the non-ego of which 
we are conscious in perception? Let Sir William answer: 
‘The primary qualities of matter are those in which we con- 
cieve body as that which (1st) occupies space, (2d) is contained 
in space.” Again,‘ the primary qualities of matter being 
merely evolutions of extension” or space. Now what is 
extension or space, of which the primary qualities—the non- 
ego alone immediately perceptible—are merely evolutions? 
Let him again answer: ‘It is one merit of the philosophy of 
the conditioned, that it proves space to be only a law of 
‘thought, and not a law of things.* Therefore, according to 
Sir William Hamilton, we are immediately conscious in per 
ception merely of the evolutions of a law of thought. Now, 
can a law of thought be conceived as external—existing inde- 
pendently of thought? To recapitulate: We have seen that 
the object immediately perceived is not, Ist, the distant ob- 
ject ; 2d, the intervening object ; or, 3d, the secondary qualities 
of matter; but only the primary qualities, or the secundo-pri- 
mary on their primary side. And these are but evolutions of 
space, and space itself, a law of thought. Thus the only ob- 
ject present to the eye of consciousness in external perception 
is an evolution of a law of thought. 

This brings us to our own theory. The source from which 
arise the errors and misconceptions on this subject is the want 
of a distinction sufficiently clear, definite, and exclusive, be- 
tween the susceptibilities and powers of the mind. These 


1 Dissertations on Reid. Hamilton’s Edition of Reid’s Works, p. 846. 
2 Ibid, p. 881. 3 Dissertations on Reid, p. 847. 
4 Discussions, p. 573. 5 Discussions, p. 572. 
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classes of mental states are radically different. In the one, 
the mind is passive; in the other, it is active. In.the one, 
the mind in pure passivity receives impressions ; in the other, 
it exerts an energy. In the one, there is nothing of will; in 
the other, the mind acts, for the most part, freely. This radi- 
cal difference distinguishes sensation proper from perception 
proper. In sensation the mind exerts no power, puts forth no 
energy ; it is merely a mental state caused by the presence of 
a material object acting upon our nervous system. Sensation 
is the susceptibility of the mind of being impressed by the 
action of matter on our organs of sense. 

In sensation there is no recognition, for sensation is merely 
a feeling, and cognition is a power. Sensation, therefore, re- 
cognizes no object; it is a purely passive mental state. On 
the other hand, perception is a power, a cognitive activity, 
a recognition by the mind through sensation of the external 
object. Although a cognitive power, it acts not immediately, 
but through sensation. It is essentially conditioned by sensa- 
tion, and thus gives nothing not afforded in sensation. It 
never acts beyond sense, and recognizes no quality—nothing 
which does not act on the external organ. With limitation 
to this particular act, we may with strict truth say, WVzAd in 
intellectu quod non prius in sensu. In this combined com- 
posite act of knowledge we are conscious of the exertion of 
' our activity—perception ; and we are conscious of an affection 
of the mind—sensation; but we are not conscious of the ex- 
ternal object. Let us illustrate by an example. We have 
before us a visible object, say this paper. I open my eyes, and 
at once I experience a certain sensation ; it is a pure mental 
state or mental modification, but not a cognitive act. It is no 
act. The mind in pure passivity receives an impression. It re- 
cognizes nothing; it has no object. The impression comes 
unbidden. I put myselt in the attitude of reception, but from 
some alien energy the visions come.’' The mind did not 
cause this impression, yet, by the principle of causality, it 
must have had a cause. I say I did not cause it; not that I 
am not conscious of having caused it, but I am conscious of 


1 Emerson’s Essays, Over Soul. 
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not having caused it. Therefore it must have been caused by 
some non-ego. The reference of this sensation to some exter. 
nal object, as its cause, is what is meant by perception, and 
the ontological process is accomplished. Now, what the eg. 
sence of this object is, to which we give the name of matter, 
we do not and can not know; all we do know, or can know, 
is its manifestations, to which we give the name of qualities. 

Of the effects and bearing of this theory, we would like 
much to treat at some length, but this article has already 
transcended its due limits, and we must be brief. The objec 
tion made by Sir William to Dr. Brown’s theory of represen- 
tation, that it was impotent against the skeptic, does in no 
wise apply to us, for we ‘ give a reason for the fazth that is in 
us.’ Moreover, the application made by Hume of Berkeley’s 
idealism, to invalidate the testimony of consciousness, fails 
with the supporter of this theory, whatever may be his con- 
clusions as to the nature of matter, so long as he holds to the 
essential difference in the character of our knowledge of self 
and not-self. 

The former we hold to be the only immediate knowledge. 
This abandoned, as it is by Reid and Stewart, would, it is true, 
carry us into skepticism ; but so long as it is held, on us the 
shafts of the skeptic fall harmless. The characters of the two 
kinds of knowledge being radically different, no inference can 
be drawn from the one which must of necessity apply to the 
other. It will be observed how closely this theory is con- 
nected with the questions relating to the knowledge of the 
relation of substance to attribute, and cause to effect. Indeed, 
on the latter it is seen that we rest our recognition of objective 
existence, and we will only remark, that we simply take the 
principle of causality as a fact, without attempting to account 
for it. On this subject we also differ with Sir William, but of 
it we cannot now treat. 

We close with the remark, that, differ as we may from Sir 
William Hamilton, we are decidedly of the opinion that he 
has done more for British Philosophy than any man since Dr. 
Reid. He may not have all the rugged originality of Reid; 
he may not make such elegant use of his immense learning as 
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Stewart; he may not be as eloquent as Brown; but, in the 
rare combination of all these virtues, he surpasses either one. 
He is more eloquent than Reid, more original than Stewart, 
more learned than Brown. When this Hercules died there 
was no one left who could lift his club. 





Agr. IX.—Man’s Place in Nature. By Thomas Henry 
Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The title of the above work has suggested to our mind the 
propriety of writing an article on Huxiley’s Place in Philo- 
sophy, as an antidote to his speculation on man. In the lead- 
ing paper in the present issue of our Review we have said of 
the school to which Mr. Huxley belongs, ‘ they may be giants 
in science; they are certainly pigmies in philosophy.’ Pos- 
sessing no right whatever to speak ‘ as one having authority,’ 
we shall, in due time, endeavor to make this assertion good, 
by defining Mr. Huxley’s place in philosophy. In the mean- 
time we shall pass him by, and his degrading views of man’s 
origin, in order to present our own views of man’s place in 

the universe. 

The contemplation of the starry heavens, in all their mid- 
night magnificence and beauty, has, in all ages, impressed the 
mind of man with a deep sense of his own littleness. It caused 
the Psalmist to exclaim: ‘ When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers; the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man that thou visitest him ? Yet how little—how very 
little—did the Psalmist know of the real grandeur and glory 
of the sidereal universe ! ; 

This universe, as it stood in the mind of the Hebrews, was 
a very small affair when compared with the awful reality. 
Indeed, they had no word or name for the thing in their lan- 
guage, and hence, when they wished to speak of the universe, 
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or the all, they said ‘ the heavens and the earth.’ In fact, the 
earth was their universe, and the sun, moon, and stars were 
only the appendages and ornaments of the earth. But, in the 
revolutions of science, the one great body, which was the uni- 
verse for their minds, has sunk into almost contemptible in- 
significance. 

If thirteen hundred worlds, indeed, as large as our earth, 
were rolled into one, it would not make a globe as great as 
Jupiter; and it would take a million and a half of such worlds 
to make a body as large as the sun. The earth, then, instead 
of forming the principal part of the material universe, consti- 
tutes only an infinitesmal portion of the little system in which 
we dwell. Hence the Psalmist, inspired though he was, had 
little conception of how much truth was contained in his own 
words, ‘ The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.’ It was reserved for a 
Copernicus, a Kepler, a Galileo, and a Newton to reveal, or 
bring to light, the awful significance of his inspired words. It 
is, indeed, with an infinitely deepened sense of his own little- 
ness that the devout student of the modern astronomy ex- 
claims: O Lord, when I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers; the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained: 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of 
man, that thou visitest him ? 

He no longer imagines that his little planet is the centre of 
the universe, around which the sun, moon, and stars revolve 
in eternal beauty. He views himself, on the contrary, as 
merely the fugitive inhabitant of a fugitive atom of the great 
universe of God. His abode, instead of being the great centre 
of all things, is forever whirling away in space at the rate of 
more than a thousand miles a minute! Yet, in spite of this 
lightning-like speed, it ‘ turns on its noiseless axis.’ With all 
its continents and seas, with all its mountains and plains, with 
all its busy populations and tribes, it ‘turns on its noiseless 
axis,’ and darts along the heavens with the velocity of thought. 
How wonderful are thy works, O Lord! How glorious are 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained! If we could only see, if we could 
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only conceive, the motion of our little planet alone, the awful 
vision would overpower the mind and prostrate all its facul- 
ties. 

The great sun, too, hast thou ordained, and all the splendid 
retinue of worlds which follow in his train. We say ‘ the sun 
is fixed,’ but this only means that he is motionless in relation 
to the system of which he is the centre. Ir reality, he is for- 
ever in rapid, ceaseless, noiseless motion ; bearing along with 
him asystem of shining worlds—sailing, like a ship fully rigged, 
along the blue depths of boundless space. The direction, as 
well as the rate of his motion, is known, and, with the whole 
planetary and cometary systems, he advances toward the con- 
stellation Hercules at the rate of 154,185,000 miles per annum, 
or 422,000 per day. 

But this glorious system, thus sailing like a ship along the 
infinite depths of space, is only one of the 80,000,000 of similar 
systems which the telescope reveals to the human eye. How 


many more there are is only known to the Infinite Mind, by — 


whom the universe wes planned, and built, and beautified. 
We only know that the more the power of the telescope is en- 
larged the less it shows of end or limit, and the more of sys- 
tems beyond systems, apparently in endless, boundless pro- 
fusion. 

But, after all, the grandeur and the glory of the universe 
consists not so much in the magnitude or the magnificence of its 
materials as in the sublimity of its architecture; not so much 
in the splendor of the individual suns or systems of which it is 
composed as in the unity, order, harmony, and beauty which 
pervades them all as one system. If we look through the 
worlds of space we behold a great diversity of forms, but every- 
where one and the same law. No two systems are exactly 
alike. Some, like our system, have only one sun; while 
others have two, or three, or more suns. Some suns are much 
larger than others. Thus Sirius, for example, shines with the 
intrinsic lustre of sixty-three suns as large as ours; and he 
looks so much smaller only because his distance is so much 
greater. Light, travelling at the rate of 192,000 miles per 
second, takes only a few minutes to reach us from thesun; but 
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it requires twelve years to come to us from Sirius. If, indeed, 
Sirius were as near to us as is our sun, it would soon scorch 
up and consume every living thing upon the earth. 

But, however diverse in size and form the worlds and 
systems of which the universe is composed, one law rules over 
all; and it is this one law which, acting in conjunction with 
the original impulse given to each world by the finger of the 
Almighty, constitutes the unity, order, harmony, and beauty 
of the universe. 

The double stars or suns, which the telescope brings within 
the range of human vision, are observed to evolve around each 
other in elliptic orbits. From this fact the mathematician 
demonstrates the conclusion, that they are governed by the 
same law of gravity which obtains in our system, causing every 
moon to revolve around its primary, and every primary to 
revolve around the sun. It is, therefore, most appropriately 
called ‘ the universal law of gravity.’ There is not an atom 
nor a world in the universe which does not obey this sublime 
law—this one, invisible, and universal rule of motion. We 
here behold, then, that unity in diversity, or diversity in unity, 
which is everywhere one of the most striking characteristics of 
the universe. 

We have said that the sun is fixed, or motionless, in relation 
to the system of which it is the centre; but this is merely an 
approximation to the truth. In strictness of speech, the solar 
system has a common centre of gravity, around which sun, 
moon, and planets all revolve, each in an orbit of its own. He 
is the centre of light and life to the system ; but the centre of 
motion is the result of the continued action of all the bodies 
composing it; and their centre is so much nearer the sun than 
any other member of the system, because the sun is so much 
larger and heavier than al] the other members put together. 

From the same universal law it follows, that every system, 
as well as our own, has its common centre of motion, around 
which all its members revolve. Nor is this all; for as every 
particle of matter, and every world, and every system attracts 
every other, so it is demonstrably certain that all the systems 
of the universe have one common centre of gravity, around 
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which they,revolve with an order, and harmony, and sublimity 
worthy of the Supreme Achitect of all things. 

No language—not even the language of inspiration itself— 

can give such an exalted idea of the majesty and glory of the 
divine omnipotence as does this great book of the heavens. 
The language of inspiration, it is true, adapts itself to, and 
takes in the full meaning of, all grand discoveries of astronomy, 
but in no instance whatever can it awaken any idea in the 
mind which the mind does not possess. But how meagre and 
how mean are all ideas of the divine omnipotence, until they 
are varied, and expanded, and illuminated by the devout con- 
templation of Azs heavens, the work of Ads fingers. Science 
has added a millionfold to the majesty of the words of the 
Psalmist : ‘ The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork.’ Those, indeed, who 
lived before the time of Copernicus could have possessed only 
‘low, dark, narrow, mean notions of the universe, and of the 
power of God as therein displayed, when compared with the 
very humblest disciple of a Newton. The tree of knowledge, 
which now fills the heavens, and extends to the utmost bounds 
of the visible universe, existed then only in the dark, unde- 
veloped gem. But, after all, this knowledge is that of a finite 
mind only, which, with all its capacities and powers, reflects 
the glory of God far more imperfectly than a single dew-drop 
reflects all the magnificence and beauty of the starry cope of 
the heavens. But poor as this image is, when compared with 
the original, it is all that we possess to raise in our mind a 
devout sense of the divine omnipotence. 

Behold, then, the power of God! Each solar system has, as 
we have seen, a centre of gravity around which all its mem- 
bers revolve, from the minutest to the mightiest of its worlds, 
whether suns, planets, satelites, or comets. If there were 
only a hundred, or a thousand, or a million of such systems, 
then would the centre of gravity of each and every one of them 
revolve around the common centre of all ; and the whole com- 
ponent system, or system of systems, would be the universe. 
Or, again, if there were a hundred, or a thousand, or a million 
of such systems of systems, they would revolve, as one 
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grand, harmonious whole, around a common centre of mo- 
tion. Conceive this process to be continued until the whole 
actual universe be, if possible, exhausted, and it will still be 
true that all worlds, and all systems, and all systems of sys. 
tems, revolve about a common centre of gravity. That com. 
mon centre of the universe is, may we not suppose, God’s 
throne, the seat of his omnipotence, and thence all worlds, 
and all systems, and all atoms, move with equal ease, obedient 
to his touch. 

Thus, guided by the one law ef gravity, we rise to the cen- 
tre of our system, and, departing thence, we ascend to the 
common centre of a system of such systems, or of @ universe 
within the ¢he universe, and so on, till we embrace, in one 
scheme, all created worlds, having one centre, one law, and one 
God. O Lord! when we ‘consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars that thou hast ordained; what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, that: 
thou visitest him? Having thus stated, in all its length, and 
breadth, and depth, the difficulty raised by the contemplation 
of the heavens, we now proceed to answer it. 

Science has never made any progress in any direction that 
infidelity has not been eager, and made haste, to turn its dis- 
coveries against the ramparts of religion. Even on the heights 
of astronomy—on the very heights where a Newton worship- 
ped—have her disciples raised the standard of revolt, contend- 
ing that the great God of heaven and earth, the Creator ot all 
things, does not care for so insignificant a creature as man. 
Seeing his power, as they do, only on one side of its infinite 
majesty and glory, they would fain turn the gospel of hope and 
joy into a message of despair and death. Or, in other words, 
they would persuade us that God does not care for the insig- 
nificant inhabitants of this little atom earth of ours. 

But they ‘do err, not knowing the power of God’; not 
knowing, in one word, that the power of God is, if possible, 
even more gloriously displayed in his attention to the smallest 
of his creatures than in his care for the greatest of his works. 
If he were such an one as ourselves—that is, if his power were 
finite or limited—then, indeed, the affairs of the universe might 
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so engross, absorb, and exhaust his attention that he would 
have to neglect the minor details of his universal empire. But 
his power is infinite. Hence, although all worlds and all sys- 
tems are subject to his control, he is perfectly free to bestow 
his care and his love on the most insignificant of his creatures. 
The very book of nature, no less than the volume of revela- 
tion, is sufficient to inculcate this most sublime and touching 
of Jessons. 


With God, indeed, there is nothing great and nothing small. 
With him a thousand years are as one day, and one day as a 
thousand years. With him a thousand worlds are as one atom, 
and one atom asa thousand worlds. He is not tasked, much less 
wearied, with the affairs of the universe. Hence, as often as we 
inspect his works, we find that he has bestowed just as much 
care and skill on the minutest work of his fingers as on the 
mechanism of the heavens itself. 


‘He whirls his throne upon the rolling worlds, 
And gives its lustre to the insect’s wing.’ 


If, indeed, the eye or the limb of an insect had been the sole 
object of his creative care and skill, it could not have been 
more exquisitely finished than it is, or more perfectly adapted 
to the performance of its functions. 


Hence, judging from the volume of nature alone, we can 
easily believe that ‘he hears the young ravens when they 
ery ’; that ‘not a sparrow falls to the ground without his per- 
mission ’; in one word, that ‘ his tender mercies are over all his 
works.’ Worlds and systems lie in his bosom like children, 
and children lie in his bosom like worlds and systems. The 
rays of his beneficence, darting into all places of the universe, 
kindle the sweet song of the perishing bird no less than the 
loud anthem of angelic hosts. In Horeb he gives the sign of 
the bush burning, yet not consumed, to his servant Moses, as 
well as comforts the heart and fortifies the faith of all his 
rational creatures with the infinitely greater miracle of ten 
thousand times ten thousand burning suns—forever burning 
and yet never diminished. The Tyndalls of science, no less 
than infidels and idiots, strain out the miracle of the burning 
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bush, but they swallow the miracle of the burning wilderness 
of suns. 


If any one still asks: ‘ What is man, that thou art mindful 
of him ? we simply reply, he ts man. He is small, very small, 
indeed, beside the universe of matter; but then he is some. 
thing better than stone and mortar, or smoke and vapor. The 
universe represents God as a house does the builder; man 
represents him as a son does the father. The universe may 
crush him; but the universe does not know, and cannot tell, 
what it has done. But man knows the universe, and its di- 
vine Author, also, for he is made in his image. It is not the 
house, it is the inhabitant; it is not the temple, it is the wor- 
shipper, that constitutes the glory of God’s creation. Whose 
soul is not stirred, as with the sound of a trumpet, by the 
grand old aphorism: ‘ There is nothing great on earth but 
man ; there is nothing great in man but mind’? His body is 
small—very, very small; but, oh! the inconceivable grandeur 
and glory of his destiny as animmortal mind! Though the uni- 
verse should fall away and disappear piecemeal, atom after 
atom, at intervals of a million of years each, yet, after the 
wholeshall have been exhausted, and suns, and moons, and stars 
shall be no more, the soul will even then be no nearer the end 
of its career than it isnow. What, then, is man? We an- 


swer, in the words of the poet : ? 


‘ Behold this midnight glory—worlds on worlds— 
Amazing pomp! redouble the amaze; 
Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more; 
Then weigh the whole: one soul outweighs them all, 
And calls unintelligent creation poor.’ 


What, then, is man? The prize, we answer, the immortal 
prize, for which all the angels above contend with all the le- 
gions of devils below. ‘If the whole frame of nature were 
animated and vocal,’ she could not utter a groan too deep, nor 
acry too piercing, to celebrate in fitting strains the awful 
catastrophe of his ruin. If the heavens were hung in 
sack-cloth, if the whole universe were robed in black, all 
things might then celebrate the suitable gloom of an infinite 
sorrow, the funeral obsequies of a lost soul. Whiy, then, should 
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not God be mindful of man? Why, if possible, should he not 
pluck him as a brand from the burning, and plant him forever 
in the paradise of God? Why should he not plant him by 
the river of the waters of life, and give him power over the 
tree of life, in order that he may live and grow, forever ex- 
panding and rising toward God himself in honor, and power, 
and glory, and dominion? We ask, in conclusion, is it un- 
worthy of God, who has planted the seed of such an endless 
and ever progressing life, to see to its development and per- 
fection ? 

The Psalmist answers his own question: ‘ What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him? ‘ Thou hast made him,’ he replies, ‘ a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hand; 
thou hast put all things under his feet.’ And, if we acquit 
ourselves well here, he who has made us rulers over a few 
things, will hereafter make us rulers over many things. He 
will crown us with still greater glory and honor, and, placing 
us upon thrones, he will cause us to shine forth as suns in the 
firmament of his glory. It was for this that we are made; and 
if, instead of this, we become ‘ wandering stars, to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness forever,’ we shall have no 
one to blame but ourselves. And if, after the summer is past, 
and the harvest is ended, we find that we are not saved, then, 
in our very heart of hearts, will a sense of folly forever sting 
like an adder, and remorse gnaw like a burning worm. 

We have proceeded thus far on the supposition that the 
earth is the only inhabited world, and, in so doing, we have 
met the skeptic on his own ground. But we cannot believe 
for a moment that this is the only inhabited world ; an opin- 
ion for which we have already given our reasons in the pages 
of this Review.1 Even Bishop Butler, the most cautious of 
thinkers, has said, that however great the material universe, 
we must infer that the universe of intelligent and accountable 
beings is proportionally great. As the universe of matter was 
made for the universe of mind, so it is impossible to be- 
1 See article on ‘The Plurality of Worlds.’ 
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lieve that the Almighty has built a city, extending in all dj- 
rections to infinity, to place inhabitants in only one of its most 
insignificant tenements. Or, in other words, that he should 
have planned, and built, and beautified his house with innn. 
merable mansions, or solar systems, to people with his offsprin 
only one of the little rooms of one of its infinitesmal subdi- 
visions. If, as we have been led to believe, the infinite Love 
is everywhere present, then we must conclude that in more 
places than one have the morning stars sung together, and the 
sons of God shouted for joy. 

From this point of view, then, the question returns with re- 
doubled force: ‘ What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him? Why create so 
insignificant a being as man, foreseeing that he would fall, 
and bring death into the world? Why not spare the universe 
the spectacle of darkness and misery, sin and death which this 
world presents ? 

This great question does, no doubt, press very heavily on 
many minds; but, unless we are greatly mistaken, it admits 
of a perfectly clear and satisfactory solution. As Frederick 
Maurice, in his Social Morality, has said, ‘ this question has 
wrung many hearts with anguish ;’ and hence, if we only had 
room, we should proceed at once to dispel the difficulty. As 
it is, however, we must reserve this sublime theme for future 
discussion. We confidently hope to show, in that discussion, 
both from Reason and Revelation, that God created the world, 
foreseeing that it would fall, because he also foresaw, at the 
same time, that its redemption would be the greatest of all his 
works, and the crowning glory of all; that it would, more than 
any other manifestation of his infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness, contribnte to the stability, perfection, and happiness 
of the entire moral universe. If these things have been so 
long hidden from our eyes, it is only because we have not been 
sufficiently patient in our study of the principles of the moral 
government of the world, and have, consequently, overlooked 
some of the clearest and most consoling, as well as most sub- 
lime, intimations of his Word. Of all the causes of error, 
that which has done most to obscure the glory of God, is the 
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impatient Aaste with which men form their religious opinions, 
and the unreasoning dogmatism with which they adhere to 
them, especially when once imbedded in their symbolic books 
or creeds. From this cause of error and delusion, ‘ Good Lord 
deliver us.’ 





Art. X.— NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. THE ConscrENcE. LECTURES oN CasurIsTRy, delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. By Frederick Denison Maurice, Professor of Casu- 
istry aad Moral Philosophy. Second Edition. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1872. 

We have read this work several times, and every time with 
new pleasure and profit. Indeed, the study of conscience has 
always been a favorite one with us, and so we have read many 
and various works on the subject, from the calm, patient, and 
profoundly meditative Discourses of Bishop Butler, to the 
wild, ranting, and fanatical declamations of Theodore Parker. 
In truth, the peace of this country was destroyed, and its glory 
blasted, by the devouring fury of Parker-like consciences. Let 


_ every patriot, then, and every friend of his race, study the 


subject of conscience. 

The book before us is not a dry or abstract discussion of its 
all-important theme. It is, on the contrary, replete with 
happy quotations from learned authors, with biographical and 
bibliographical notices, and with allusions and anecdotes, which 
cannot fail to interest every reader whose taste for literature 
or philosophy is at all cultivated. 


2. Taz Wisk Men. Who they were, and how they came to Jerusalem. 
By Francis W. Upham, LL.D. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1878. 
This little volume of 253 pages discusses various questions 
of interest pertaining to the history and literature of the Bible. 
The chapters especially which treat of the geographical im- 
port of the terms, the Last and the Far East ; of the character 
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and religion of the Persians; Daniel and the Magi; hope of 
the Messiah in Syria and the East; relation of the Persian 
and the Hebrew religions, are those from which we have de 
rived most information and pleasure. These several topics 
are commonplace enough; not so the treatment of them. The 
author has, indeed, bestowed an amount of original -research 
on most of them, and invested ‘them with trains of thought 
as clear and conclusive as they are independent and original, 
which entitle him to the gratitude of all biblical students, 
We commend the work most cordially to all of our readers. 


8. CHRISTIANITY AND Positivism: a series of lectures to the times on Na- 
tural Theology and Apologetics. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


This course of lectures is divided into three series: the first 
series treats of ‘Christianity and physical science’ ; the second, 
of ‘ Christianity and mental science’ ; and the third of ‘ Chris- 
tianity and historical investigation.’ The fact that they are 
written by Dr. McCosh is a sufficient guarantee of their learn- 
ing and ability. The appendix, consisting of three articles, 
is by no means the least valuable portion of the work. These 
articles discuss: 1, Gaps in the theory of development; II, 
Darwin’s Descent of Man; and III, Principles of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. Under each of these heads, especially 
under the first, the author’s remarks are, for the most part, 
striking and just, if not always original and profound. 

There are, however, two errors or defects in the work, which 
we feel it to be a duty to stigmatize. ‘I give up,’ says Dr. 
McCosh, ‘ the idea of matter being passive’ (p. 199). Again, 
‘I admit freely that matter is not that inert substance which 
it has often been represented as being. Matter has essential 
activities: its atoms and worlds are in a state of continual 
motion’ (p. 199). 

In these passages, and in some others, our author falls into 
the vulgar error of confounding action and motion. All 
matter, it is true, is in continual motion; but yet it only 
* moves as it is moved. It never moves itself, or changes its 
own motion; just because it has no activity of its own, or 
power of self-motion. According to Sir Isaac Newton, matter 
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is most purely and perfectly passive, having no ‘ essential ac- 
tivity’ whatever; and hence, if once in a state of rest, it will 
so remain forever, unless put in motion by some extraneous 
force, or the action of some active power; and if once set in 
motion by such a force, it will move on in a right line forever, 
and with a uniform velocity, just because it has no power to 
change or modify its own motion. In other words, every 
change in its state of rest or motion is produced by the action 
of some extraneous force, because it is, in and of itself, most 
purely and perfectly passive or inert. In its motion, indeed, 
it is as purely passive as while it is at rest: it merely suffers a 
change of place ; it does not act at all. 

This great idea of Galileo—an idea which constituted an 
era of light in the science of nature—requires a power of pa- 
tient thought and of calm reflection, greater than Dr. McCosh 
seems to possess, in order to grasp it clearly, or to hold it 
firmly: ‘I give up,’ says he, ‘ the idea of matter being passive.’ 
He does not know, however, what he thus gives up. He gives 
up, in fact, the great idea which Galileo kindled as an eternal 
light in tke science of nature, and which Newton introduced 
as a constituent element into the mechanism of the heavens. 
He gives up, in other words, the Principia of Newton—the 
grandest monument ever erected by any one mind to the 
genius of man or to the glory ot God. We cannot afford to 
give up such things. 

Especially do we refuse to abandon, in the present age, this 
great stronghold, Theism, when so many scientists are laboring 
to deify matter, and, by endowing it with ‘ essential activities’ 
of its own, to show how it has built the universe ‘ without the 
hypothesis of a God.” We had expected better things of Dr. 
McCosh. In a Laplace, or a Darwin, or a Tyndall, or a Hux- 
ley, or a Spencer, we could have looked for nothing better; 
but we confess that in Dr. McCosh, the President of Prince- 
ton College, and the great light of the New World, we were 
not prepared for this abandonment of the high ground of 
Theism, and desertion to the great fundamental doctrine of 
Atheism. 

‘ With the forces,’ says he, ‘ we have the matter of the uni- 
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verse, in which, I believe, the forces reside’ (p. 16). We be. 
lieve no such thing. We believe, on the contrary, that the 
forces reside, not in the matter, but in the God of the universe. 
We have no experience, and no knowledge, of any force what- 
ever except will-force ; and, in the last analysis, all force is 
found to reside in God—the Unmoved Mover of the heavens 
and the earth—or in the self-active finite agents whom he has 
created in his own image. We need not dwell on this prin- 
ciple here, as it has been considered by us so elaborately in a 
recent article on Modern Atheism, and there shown to be the 
high, strong, and impregnable ground of so many profound 
advocates of the cause of God—of a Stewart, a Hall, a Gre- 
gory, a Clarke, and a host of others, as well as of a Galileo 
and a Newton. 

Dr. McCosh says, in another place, that he has made it his 
special business to watch the signs of the times, and in par- 
ticular those which indicate the spread and triumph of ‘Chris- 
tianity. Yet, after all, how little information does he bring 
us respecting the grand movements of the world which seem 
to favor the spread of our holy religion! Not one word, after 
all his watching, has this sentinel on the watch-towers of Zion 
to say about the fall of the middle-wall of partition which has so 
long separated China and Japan from the influence of the 
Christian world ; one of the most auspicious signs, in our hum- 
ble opinion, that has yet dawned on the destiny of the human 
race. Nor, again, does he even allude to the Free Church of 
Italy, which has sent forth a light so bright, and broad, and 
cheering, from right under the frowning shadow of Rome it- 
self. He is equally silent, also, in regard to the grand move- 
ment in Mexico, in the very city of the Montezumas itself, in 
which, after a long struggle, the tomfooleries of priestcraft 
and the debasing mummeries of superstition have given way 
to a more spiritual religion and worship. These are a few of 
the signs of the times which our author has failed to notice, 
and which, unless we are greatly mistaken, should gladden 
the heart of every Christian watchman on the walls of Zion. 

He has not failed, however, to celebrate, in fitting strains 
of exultation, what he conceives to be the greatest of all the 
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great movements of the nineteenth century. Perhaps his 
passions have been too deeply absorbed in this movement to 
permit him to give a due portion of his attention to other 
changes, or revolutions, which are as well calculated to inter- 
est the heart of the Christian philanthropist. ‘ A good cause,’ 
says he, ‘must have its martyrs before its triumphs. John 
Brown has to be put to death before the manacles are struck 
from the slave. Your Abraham Lincoln is shot in the midst 
of the shouts of victory. “ Verily, verily, I say unto yon, 
except acorn of wheat fall into the ground, it abideth alone: 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit” (p. 60). Now, we 
humbly confess that we do not see how Abraham Lincoln’s death 
was necessary to the ‘ triumph’ of his ‘ good cause,’ especially 
as he fell amid the very ‘ shouts of victory.’ We are inclined, 
also, to doubt the propriety, or at least the good taste, of intro- 
ducing into a defense of Christianity the death of John Brown 
as a martyr to the ‘ good cause,’ seeing that he was guilty, not 
only of the treasonable design of overthrowing the Constitution 
of his country, but also of the crime of midnight assassination, 
for which he was fairly tried by the laws, condemned, and 
executed as a criminal. Is it not sad, inexpressibly sad, that 
a horse thief, a murderer, and a traitor, should be sainted as a 
holy martyr to the ‘good cause,’ and that, too, by a philoso- 
pher and Christian divine ¢ 


4. Woy I am Not A CAMPBELLITE. By Thomas O. Summers, D.D., LL.D. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Published by A. H. Redford, Agent, for the M. E. 
Church, South. 1873. 


Books are not always directly, they are sometimes inversely, 
proportioned to their size. This is the case with the very little 
book before us. It is a small pebble, but smooth and round, 
and hurled with such skill and force that it hits the huge, 
loosely-jointed giant of Campbellism right between the joints 
of his armour, and lays him low. The opening, which is fe- 
licitous, is followed by a series of blows from which there is no 
escape. We give this beginning of the attack in the author’s 
own words : 

‘I have been asked,’ says he, ‘ why I am not a Choistian— 
that is the form of the challenge which I have received—but 
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I cannot bring myself to do anything so ungracious, so repul- 
sive, as to assign reasons why I am not a Christian! By 
God’s grace I am a Christian—a disciple of Christ. Call me 
what you will, Christian is my name, and Catholic is my sur- 
name, as one of the ancient martyrs expressed it. 


‘It did not, however, require much sagacity to ascertain what 
was meant by the challenge. 1 intend no disrespect to any; 
but those who thus monopolize the name of “ Christian” are 
“Campbellites.” That is, at least, their surname, if we grant 
that they have a claim, with other followers of Christ, to the 
use of the title “Christian,” first given to the disciples at 
Antioch. If they are anything in particular, as distinct from 
other Christians, they are Campbellites, because they belong 
to the so-called “ Reformation” set on foot by the late Alex- 
ander Campbell. : 


‘ While we do not monopolize the title “ Christian,” as if we 
were the only Christians in the world, we are not so innocent 
as to allow others to monopolize it, as if we had no part nor 
lot in the matter. I shall not, therefore, be so silly as to as- 
sign reasons why I am not a Christian—for I am a Christian, 
however unworthy—but I will assign reasons “ Why I am not 
a Campbellite.”’ 


The first blow is stunning. It seems to us, indeed, that, in 
the judgment of any rightly-constituted Christian mind, it is 
killing. It is in these words: 


‘I.—CAMPBELLISM IS 80 VAGUE AND ANOMALOTS. 


‘There is no telling what Campbellism is. Campbellites 
profess to believe the Bible ; but so do Mormons, and all other 
heretics. Some Campbellites think they find Arianism in the 
Bible; some, Socinianism ; some, Pelagianism ; some, other 
heresies. I saw full-blown Pelagianism in a Campbellite pub- 
lication ; and I asked a Campbellite preacher how many of 
his people believed it. He said he did not know, but he 
thought a good many—he believed it himself. Now, I want 
to know something about the views of those with whom I am 
associated in Church-fellowship. I am willing for men to be- 
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lieve what they think true, and to profess what they believe; 
but I do not want to herd with heretics.’ 

Then follow attacks equally vigorous, under these several 
heads: II, Campbellites Disparage the Work of the Holy 
Spirit; III, Campbellites Attach Undue Importance to the 
Mere Manner of Performing a Sacramental Rite; IV, Camp 
bellites Teach that we are Regenerated and Justified by Im- 
mersion ; V, Campbellites Deny to Children a Place in the 
Church; VI, Conclusion of the Whole Matter. 

We have long been familiar with the writings of Alexander 
Campbell: his Christianity Restored ; his Living Oracles ; 
his Christian Witness ; his Millennial Harbinger, etc., ete. 
Is it not sad to reflect, that, after the lapse of so many Chris- 
tian centuries, Christianity should still remain to be restored ? 
Is it not wonderful, that, after so many mighty minds, toiling 
all along the tedious ages, had exhausted their powers to as- 
certain the nature of Christianity, it should have been lost to 
the world, till it was restored one day by Alexander Camp- 
bell # 

We, too, have been repeatedly asked,‘ Why are you not a 
Christian’? Or, to translate the words into plain and unam- 
biguous English, Why are you not the follower of the man who 
has restored Christianity ? We can only answer, as we have 
often done, the thing is impossible. Our organs have always 
been too weak, or too strong, to digest and assimilate ‘ Chris- 
tianity Restored.’ We could as soon digest a mill-stone, or 
assimilate the moon. Alas! if ¢hat is Christianity, we are lost. 
For, in spite of all our reading and reflecting, it does, and it 
will, appear to us as a heterogeneous conglomerate of a dozen 
conflicting heresies, which have only been immersed in the 
name of Christ without being regenerated. It seems, indeed, 
quite ready and willing to take into its bosom any heresy, 
however inconsistent with the mind and spirit of Christ, ¢f a 
will only consent to be immersed in his name. We cannot 
swallow such a system, or rather such a chaos. We could as 
easily swallow the ‘ fretful porcupine,’ with all his quills awry 
and foremost, as. a Christianity, so-called, bristling all over with 
so many frightful contradictions and heresies. Christ, the 
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eternal Son of God, is the sun and centre of our system of 

Christianity. Water-immersion is the sun and centre of Mr. 

Campbell’s system, which looks with an equal eye on the as- 

sertion or the denial of Christ’s Divinity, as well as of all the 

other great fundamental truths of vital Christianity. 

6. Tae SprrirvuaL Kinepom: AN EXPosITION OF THE First ELEVEN 
CHAPTERS OF THE Book oF REVELATION. By the Rev. James B. Ram- 
acy D.D. With an Introduction by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., 
LL. 


D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 
Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 1878. 


We have read this work more than once, and have found it, 
in more respects than one, a most admirable production. As, 
in the space which now remains to us, we can give no ade- 
quate idea of the work of Dr. Ramsey, the best thing we can 
do, perhaps, to promote its circulation, is to subjoin the follow- 
ing brief notice of the author. We should not say, after a 
careful examination of his work, that this short sketch is at all 
exaggerated. It is in these words: 

‘Dr. Ramsey was born in Cecil county, Maryland, May the 
20th, 1814. When only six years old, the death of his father, 
a godly man, consigned him to the sole care of his mother, a 
woman of uncommon sagacity, energy, and piety. They 
were thenceforth never separated till the time of her death, 
which occurred at an extreme age, and not long before his 
own. His filial reverence and affection were beautiful to be- 
hold. At the age of fourteen years he made a public profes- 
sion of faith in Christ. His own statement was that he never 
knew when he became a child of God. His mother thought 
that he gave manifest evidence of being a Christian from the 
time his father died. His academical education was completed 
at Lafayette College, Pa., of which the Rev. George Junkin, 
D.D., was then president. He entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton in 1836, where, after completing the fall 
course, he remained a fourth year, in the study of theology and 
the original languages of the Scriptures. Dr. J. Addison 
Alexander, one of his teachers, who became intimately ac- 
quainted with him at that time, is known to have said that 
when Dr. Ramsey left the seminary he was prepared to teach 
any class in the institution. 
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‘ He was ordained a minister of the Gospel in 1841, and in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian Church at West Farms, New 
York, where he continued till called, in 1846, to go as a mis- 
sionary to the Choctaw Indians, and to be the Principal of 
Spencer Academy. After more than three years of arduous, 
useful labors, failing health compelled him to return. During 
the next five years he was engaged in teaching, and, as far as 
health would permit, in preaching. The last two of these 
years were spent in the bounds of New Providence Church, 
Rockbridge county, Virginia, in the family of the Rev. James 
Morrison; a period to which he afterwards referred as one of 
the happiest of his life. 

‘ Under improved health he was installed pastor of New Mon- 
mouth Church, in that county, in 1854, where, during four years 
of devoted pastoral labor, and surrounded by an affectionate 
people, precious and abundant fruits were gathered unto eternal 
life. In 1858 he severed tender ties, under a sense of public 
duty, and became the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Lynchburg, Virginia. . This relation continued till 1870, 
when, after repeated solicitations from himself, the session and 
church consented to unite with him in a request for its dis- 
solution. This was caused by the feeble and hopeless con- 
dition of his health. Under great suffering he meekly and 
patiently awaited the hour of his departure, which came on 
. the Sabbath day, July 23, 1871, when he rested from his la- 
bors and fell asleep in Jesus, entering — that Sabbath. 
which shall never end. 

‘Dr. Ramsey was an eminently good man; of profound 
convictions of sin; of unfeigned humility; of deep-rooted 
faith ; of ardent love to Christ and His Church. His whole 
life was in close communion with God, and full of a spirit 
truly apostolical. He was also a man “ mighty in the Scrip- 
tures.” His general scholarship was extensive and accurate. 
His fine attainments and discriminating judgment made him 
a wise instructor in sacred things; and few men of his age 
had secured in so high a degree the love and confidence of 
the Church wherever he was known. Had longer life and 
more comfortable health been granted, larger and richer 
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fruits would no doubt have been gathered from his careful] 
culture and ripe religious experience. This volume is the 
only production of any considerable extent which has been 
left. His name is worthy to be had “in everlasting remem- 
brance.”’’ 


6. PRESBYTERIANISM, WITH THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. As illustrated 
by the sayings and doings of the Broad Church General Assembly, re- 
cently convened in Baltimore, Md. 


This pungent pamphlet was handed to us by a celebrated 
Presbyterian divine and orator. It is a most racy and read- 
able production, and shows, in striking outline, the attitude of 
the two Presbyterian Churches, North and South, toward each 
other. We glory in one quality of our Presbyterian brethren; 
they are not the men (if the very expressive epithet may be 
pardoned), to cave mm. When the rains descend, and the 
floods come, they do not fall in, like a hollow piece of earth 
with a superficial covering only. The Presbyterian Church 
has produced a Stonewall Jackson, and many other stonewalls 
beside, who stand by their principles as firmly in defeat and 
disaster as in the hour of triumph, refusing to melt away 
under the fires of affliction, or the storms of persecution. We 
know not the man who wrote the pamphlet before us; but we 
do know, that the great Presbyterian, by whom it was handed 
to us is a veritable stonewall. 


7. UNIVERSALISM NOT OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. N. D. George, author of 
‘ Annihilation not of the Bible’ New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1878. 
This is a most timely production; for, judging from facts 
which have happened to fall within our knowledge, we have 
good reason to believe that Universalism is becoming fearfully 
rife among us, not even excepting so-called orthodox preachers 
of the Gospel. Truly, this heresy is not of the Bible; it is of 
our poor, little, finite minds, which would fain recast the moral 
government of the universe, and make it snit our notions of 
the requirements of infinite wisdom and goodness. As the 
corrupt ‘ wish is father to the thought,’ so in times like the 
present, in which conscience has ‘ let down,’ and conceit is 80 
rampant, it is sure to make its appearance. We have been 
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repeatedly startled by its appearance, even in the bosom of 
Methodism. But the volume before us, if fairly read and con- 
sidered, is a complete antidote to the poisoning heresy in ques- 
tion, at least for those who have any respect for the Bible as 
the word of God. 


8. JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED StTaTEs, FROM 1690 To 1872. By Frederic 
Hudson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1873. Pp. 789. 


This volume supplies an important desideratum in our lan- 
guage and literature. The progress of Journalism everywhere, 
and especially in this country, forms one of the most striking 
features of our present civilization; and yet, strange to say, 
until Mr. Hudson’s work appeared, we had no history of that 
progress in the United States. We have read the work with 
much pleasure, as well as profit, and can recommend it to our 
readers as replete with interest and instruction. 


9. RoLFr’s SHAKSPEARE: MERCHANT OF VENICE, TEMPEST, Henry VIII, 
JuLius Casar. Edited, with Notes, by Willam J. Rolfe, A. M., for- 
merly Head-Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With En- 
gravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

A beautiful volume this; and‘if the whole of Shakspeare’s 
dramas should be completed in the same style, and with equal 
ability, it will form a most valuable contribution, by one of 
our American scholars, to the classical literature of the Eng- 
lish language. The notes are copious, learned, and edifying. 
‘In the notes,’ says the editor, ‘I have preferred to err, if at 
all, on the side of fullness.’ ‘The text is that of the folio of 
1623, carefully collated with quartos and all the modern edi- 
tions that have any critical value. Of recent editions I am 
most indebted to White and Dyce.’ Indeed, if he had not 
availed himself of the labors of White and Dyce, he would 
have shown himself unfit for the great work he had under- 
taken. But he has evidently spared no pains to render his 
work as complete as possible. Success to the enterprise; for, 
of all the works of human genius, those of Shakspeare are 
universally acknowledged to be the most wonderful. That is, 
if we compare them, as we should, with other works in the 
same line of human thought, or literature. We can, nay, we 
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do, understand how Newton produced the Principia; but 
the workings of Shakspeare’s mind, or the modes of its pro. 
duction and achievement, are a mystery to us. They pass all 
understanding; or, as we contemplate them, they leave us 
filled with a vague feeling of admiration and wonder. It is 
good to read Newton, because his works lift us above our. 
selves in the admiration of the majesty and power of the hu- 
man intellect; it is good, also, to read Shakspeare, because his 
wonderful creations leave us humbled beneath a sense of our 
own littleness. 
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